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A little care —a little daily attention — 
and a little Milkweed Cream will give the 
woman who cares, a perfect complexion 

What attention do you give your face and hands ? 
You wash them of course, but that’s not enough. Ex- 
posure to the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt and 
dust, indoors and out, to the tainted air of the ball room 
or the steam of the kitchen, will take the bloom from 
any complexion. These causes and conditions result in 
a sallow complexion, make the skin rough, coarsen its 
texture and unless proper attention is given there comes 
lasting and unsightly facial blemishes. 


Milkweed Cream 


Used night and morning has proven to women everywhere 
that, they can have a clear, bright and healthy skin, for it 


Improves bad Complexions, Preserves good Complexions 


* Milkweed Cream is a skin food with tonic properties. It is dainty, fas- 
( tidious, tefined; just a little applied with finger tips (no rubbing or kneading) 
! clears the ministe pores from dust and dirt, stimulates them into natural activity, 
and trout the feeds the inner skin so that a brilliant and glowing com- 
plexion is o 
_ Sold by -all dhuggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on 
“~geceipt of price. A sample will convince you; mailed free for stamp. 


FE. F. INGRAM. @ CO., 53 Tenth St 
DETROIT, MICH. F 


















ZODENTA 


Is for particular people, for 
those who care about the 
little things which add to 
the appearance of the well 
groomed man or woman. 

It is a dentifrice in paste 
form different from the or- 
dinary pastes because the 
ingredients are blended to- 
gether by intense heat, so 
that Zodenta is always the 
same. 

It dissolves all injurious 
deposits which discolor and 













in time ruin the delicate 
enamel, causing decayed 
teeth. It prevents the for- 


mation of tartar and de- 
‘, ctroys all poisons and germs 
% which cauge softened and 
liseased gums, 

If your druggist does not 
keep Zodenta, send us 25 
cents for a large (224 oz.) 
tube postpaid. Your money 
returned if you don’tlike it. 

Write for Tooth Brush 


Holder, mailed free. 
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53 Tenth St. . 
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KING MANUEL II, OF PORTUGAL, THE YOUNGEST KING IN EUROPE. 


Manuel, second son of the late King Carlos I. of Portugal, was born November 15, 1889, 
He ascended the throne on February 1 of the present year, immediately after the assassination 
of his father and brother. He vgn the dynasty of Braganza, which dates from the 
end of the fourteenth century. His mother, Queen Maria Amalia, was a French princess, 
daughter of Philip, Duke of Orleans, Count of Paris. The young King is very popular and 
has begun his reign with evidences of a manly and progressive spirit. 
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ten Vaan OS Oe coming into the period 
Since the of ten-year anniversaries of the 
Spanish War. f 
events of our short war with 
Spain. The destruction of our battleship, the 
Maine, in the harbor of Havana, occurred 
on February 15, 1898. History moved very 
rapidly in the following days and weeks. 
Both countries concerned appointed courts 
of inquiry on the disaster, the Spanish cruiser 
Vizcaya visited New York Harbor mean- 
while, and our cruiser Montgomery went to 
Havana. On March 7, 8, and 9 a special ap- 
propriation of $50,000,000 was proposed at 
Washington, carried through both houses, 
and signed by the President. “The War De- 
partment began to mobilize the army, and on 
March 12 the battleship Oregon sailed from 
San Francisco to make her memorable soli- 
tary voyage around the coasts of South 
America to join the Atlantic squadron. We 
rightly considered her a wonderful engine of 
naval warfare in those days, but the navy 
has quite grown away from her, and she is 
not included in the fleet of sixteen battleships 
now making the reverse journey and ad- 
vancing far up the western coast of South 
America. 


iiiacstiiits The Spanish fleet sailed from 
to Be Cadiz for the Canary Islands on 
‘March 14. On the same date 
American public opinion was further stirred 
up by Senator Proctor’s report on the recon- 
centrado policy and other atrocities perpe- 
trated against the Cubans by the Spanish 
forces under General Weyler. The question 
of war and peace hung in the balance for 
another month, when, on April 19, Congress 
adopted resolutions declaring Cuba to be in- 
dependent, and directing the President to use 
the forces of the United States to maintain 
the authority of the Cuban Republic against 


Spain. The President signed these resolu- 
tions on the following day, and an ultimatum 
to Spain was cabled ‘to our Minister at 
Madrid, Gen. Stewart L. Woodford. On 
the same date the Spanish Cortes assembled 
and the Queen Regent sent to it a message 
that meant war. On the following day, 
April 21, the Spanish Government sent Min- 
ister Woodford his passports, and this was 
regarded as the technical beginning of a state 
of war. On the 22d President McKinley 
announced the outbreak of war to the neutral 
powers, and Admiral Sampson’s fleet sailed 
from Key West, the blockade of Cuban ports 
beginning immediately. On the 25th Dew- 
ey’s fleet sailed from Hong Kong for the 
Philippines. "The Spanish fleet at Manila 
was destroyed on May 1. General Shafter’s 
army sailed for Santiago, Cuba, just before 
the middle of June. The battle of San Juan 
marked the opening of July, and Admiral 
Cervera’s fleet, in trying to escape from San- 
tiago, was destroyed by our navy on July 3. 
Before the end of the year the treaty of 
peace had been signed by the United States 
and Spain, resulting in our acquisition of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, and in the 
recognition of the independence of Cuba un- 
der the auspices of the United States. 


The period that has elapsed since 
1898 has been a very remarkable 
one in the development of the 
United States at home and in the advances 
this country has made in influence and power 
throughout the world. It is not boastful or 
inaccurate to hold that this development has 
been beneficial rather than harmful. The 
events of the year 1898 wonderfully cleared the 
international atmosphere in so far as this coun- 
try is concerned. In no period of American 
history have we been upon terms so cordial and 
259 


A Period 
of Great 
Progress. 
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GETTING BETTER ACQUAINTED. 


Admiral Evans makes the Spanish lady understand that Uncle Sam is not a bad fellow. 


From the Saturday Globe 


so free from petty dispute or misunderstand- 
ing with other nations as in this past decade. 
At the present moment it is the general opin- 
ion that even between Spain and this country 
there is a more cordial and practical friend- 
ship than had existed at any previous time. 
From the period when South America and 
Mexico broke away from Spain until the in- 
evitable loss of Cuba occurred there was al- 
ways some strain between Washington and 
Madrid, because of present or prospective 
troubles in the West Indies. Spain could no 
longer advantageously hold either Cuba or 
the Philippines. 


The United Leanwhile the United States has 
States asa become to a great extent a Span- 
Spanish Power. +) nower. And this, in the end, 
will be much to the advantage of Peninsular 
Spain. That is to say, (1) the United States 
has acquired and is developing Porto Rico, 
which will remain a Spanish-speaking coun- 
try. (2) Our capital, influence, and energy 
are transforming Cuba, and that also will 
remain a Spanish republic. (3) The prog- 
ress of the Philippines under our direction is 
bound to be very great, and yet the Philip- 
pines will probably remain more Spanish than 
American for generations to come. (4) Our 
acquisition of.the Panama Canal Zone and 
our efforts there, together with our influence 


(Utica). 


throughout Central America, will count al- 
most beyond calculation for the upbuilding 
of Spanish-speaking regions adjacent to the 
Caribbean Sea. (5) Our peculiar relations 
toward Mexico will continue to count for the 
advancement of that republic. The best 
Spanish minds begin to perceive that the fu- 
ture greatness of Spain is not to lie in the 
direction of political empire, but rather in 
that of the intellectual, artistic, and social 
leadership of the Spanish-speaking world. 
‘The Spanish-speaking countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere are coming very rapidly into 
a new and favorable recognition from other 
countries. ‘This has been largely due to the 
friendly attitude and policy of the United 
States under the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Secretary Root. ‘The Spanish-speaking 
world is destined to rank next to the English- 
speaking in point of population. The Span- 
iards of the Peninsula perceive that the 
strength of the United States is the best pos- 
sible guaranty of the future greatness of the 
Spanish-speaking peoples. 


Protector of But for the strength and the de- 

the ‘Greater clared policy of “ Uncle Sam,”— 

Spain.” as he is known throughout Latin- 

ic America,—the aggressive states of Europe 
would by this time have seized portions of 
South America for colonial dominion. Un- 
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cle Sam’s position protects the Spanish-speak- 
ing republics as they steadily move toward 
maturity and stability on their own account. 
Even if the slender political bonds that unite 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa to the British Islands were completely 
severed, the general growth of the English- 
speaking world would continue to reflect 
glory and many sorts of leadership and pros- 
perity upon the British Isles. In like man- 
ner, Spain must, if worthy, reap continuing 
and ever-growing benefits from the progress 
of the Spanish-speaking regions of the world. 
The United States has now become the one 
great guarantor of the security and progress 
of the Spanish world. ‘This is a somewhat 
new idea, and yet the best minds in Barcelona 
and Madrid doubtless appreciate it. 


Ten years ago we destroyed 


The ; 
World's two Spanish fleets. Europe 
Good-Will. Jooked on with a new kind 


of respect for Yankee energy and power, 
but with considerable apprehension as to 
the imperial aims of the statesmen at 
Washington. ‘The respect for American 
power has not diminished, but the apprehen- 
sion as to American aims has almost wholly 
passed away. It was necessary for us to 
build the Panama Canal upon a strip of 
ground under our own control. But nobody 
now supposes that we intend to use the canal 
as a vantage point for conquest. We do not 
wish to acquire any territory lying to the 
southward. We do wish, on the other hand, 
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UNCLE SAM HAS YET TO TEACH VENEZUELA TO TREAT 
FOREIGN INTERESTS WITH FAIRNESS. 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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to acquire such prestige and influence for 
peace, good order, and financial responsibil- 
ity as will quite transform the Central Amer- 
ican states, and will in due time set Venezue- 
la and Colombia upon new lines of advance. 
Already the feeling against us in Colombia 
on account of our part in the establishment 
of the Republic of Panama is fast disappear- 
ing as the work progresses in swift and or- 
derly fashion on the isthmus. The day is 
near at hand when every intelligent man in 
Colombia will see that we are conferring un- 
speakable benefits upon his country by spend- 
ing several hundred millions for a waterway 
to unite the two coasts of the only South 
American country that lies upon both oceans, 
With the great republics of Brazil, the Ar- 
gentine, and Chile we are establishing the 
most harmonious relations upon a basis of 
mutual appreciation and good-will such as 
has never existed before. 


Our Mission OUF mission in Cuba ten years 
of Peace in ago was one of peace. Revolu- 
‘tionary trouble had been chronic 

there for three-quarters of a century, and a 
devastating war had been in progress for 
three years. Spain had nearly 200,000 men 
in Cuba, and could neither conquer the in- 
surgents nor withdraw from the islands with- 
out creating revolution at home. The Cu- 
bans could not drive the Spaniards from Ha- 
vana or their other strongholds, yet could 
keep up their own kind of harassing warfare 
for an indefinite period. It was a deadlocked 
situation. ‘The intervention of the United 
States was justified in principle, and doubly 
justified by its merciful results. It relieved 
Spain of an intolerable burden, and it gave 
Cuba the basis for a normal and hopeful 
future. Already the change in Cuba is won- 
derful. The recent difficulty that resulted in 
our sending Governor Magoon to act tem- 
porarily as chief magistrate has only served 
to illustrate the statesmanlike wisdom of the 
plan upon which the Cuban Government was 
established. ‘There is no longer any oppres- 
sion of the individual in Cuba. Everybody 
is secure in the personal and social rights that 
the Cubans have always wanted but never 
before possessed. So long as they can carry 
on the higher affairs of state in an orderly 
way their independence is absolute. But as 
against revolution and disorder, the United 
States, with its great navy and its adequate 
army, will intervene so promptly as to guar- 
antee all legitimate interests as against loss 
or danger, just as it would in any part of 
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this country. Such an arrangement is of in- 
calculable value to a young republic like 
Cuba, with the leng tradition of turbulence 
and insurrection. ‘To have brought about 
such a situation as now exists in Cuba within 
a decade after the retirement of Spain is a 
brilliant triumph. 


Ten years of administration of 
the affairs of Porto Rico have 
brought us beyond the experi- 
mental stages, and solid results are already 
apparent. Another ten years will have wit- 
nessed changes for the better that might rea- 
sonably have called for half a century. The 
British Government, generally speaking, is a 
beneficent one, and it is very capable and well 
served in its colonial affairs. But our brief 
record in Porto Rico and Cuba will chal- 
lenge comparison with anything the English 
have done in Jamaica and their other West 
Indian possessions. Spain had administered 
Porto Rico and Cuba for centuries, with re- 
sults too well known to all the world. Our 
first decade shows a greater transformation 
than the most sanguine could have ventured 
to expect. It would be easy to present par- 
ticulars as regards education, the public 
health, railroads, highways, municipal recon- 
struction, harbors, public works in general, 
agriculture, public administration, and provi- 


Porto Rico 
as Another 
Instance. 
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sions for <crade and commerce, and, most im- 
portant of all, safeguards for the daily guar- 
anty of personal rights and liberty. 


Our success in Cuba and Porto 
Rico has been followed by the one 
great step of a century toward 
setting in order the decayed affairs of Santo 
Domingo. Our policy toward Santo Do- 
mingo and Haiti must and will lead to such 
a guaranty of financial prudence, and of ab- 
stention from political revolution as a habit 
and an industry, as will give this richest is- 
land of the West Indies its opportunity to 
find a place in the procession of civilized 
nations. Mr. Root and the present Admin- 
istration, supported by the Senate, have 
achieved great things already in Santo Do- 
mingo. The population of Santo Domingo 
is about 500,000, with Spanish as the pre- 
vailing language, and with a strain of negro 
blood generally diffused throughout a popu- 
lation of mixed Indian and European origins. 
Haiti has 1,500,000 people, all of them negro 
or mulatto, with French as the prevailing 
language. The future of these two repub- 
lics occupying the one island of Haiti is very 
uncertain, but it is reasonable to believe that 
it is to be shaped largely by the new influence 
that the Government of the United States 
has begun to exert. Educated American ne- 
groes may in the future 
find opportunities in 
Haiti and Santo Domin- 
go to make fortunes for 
themselves, and at the 
same time to help the 
cause of civilization. 


Progress 
in Santo 
Domingo. 


Taft's Report AS to a dec- 
Philippines. ade's results 

in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, the Spe- 
cial Report of Secretary 
Taft to the President 
comes to hand at an op- 
portune moment. It was 
transmitted to Congress 
on January 27, and it 
gives a sweeping survey 
of conditions in the 
islands in a compact 
and readable volume of 
about 175 pages, includ- 
ing documents and ap- 











UNCLE SAM IS A LITTLE DISGUSTED, BUT IS KEEPING A 


REVOLUTIONARY RAMPAGES IN SAN DOMINGO AND HAITI. 


From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 





pendices. In his letter 
of transmittal the Presi- 
dent says: 


EYE 


WATCHFUL ON 
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I transmit herewith the report of Secretary 
Taft upon his recent trip to the Philippines. I 
heartily concur in the recommendations he 
makes, and I call especial attention to the ad- 
mirable work of Governor Smith and his asso- 
ciates. It is a subject for just national gratifica- 
tion that such a report as this can be made. No 
great civilized power has ever managed with such 
wisdom and disinterestedness the affairs of a peo- 
ple committed by the accident of war to its hands. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT, SECRETARY OF 


WAR. 


If we had followed the advice of the mis- 
geet persons who wished us to turn the is- 
lands loose and let them suffer whatever fate 
might befall them, they would have already 
passed through a period of complete and bloody 
chaos, and would now undoubtedly be the pos- 
session of some other power which there is every 
reason to believe would not have done as we 
have done,—that is, would not have striven to 
teach them how to govern themselves or to have 
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developed them, as we have developed them, 
primarily in their own interests. Save only our 
attitude toward Cuba, I question whether ‘there 
is a brighter page in the annals of international 
dealing between the strong and the weak than 
the page which tells of our doings in the Philip- 
pines. 

I call especial attention to the admirably clear 
showing made by Secretary Taft of the fact that 
it would have been equally ruinous if we had 
yielded to the desires of those who wished us 
to go faster in the direction of giving the Fili- 
pinos self-government, and if we had followed 
the policy advocated by others, who desired us 
simply to rule the islands without any thought 
at all of fitting them for self-government. The 
islanders have made real advances in a hopeful 
direction, and they have opened well with the 
new Philippine Assembly; they have yet a long 
way to travel before they will be fit for com- 
plete self-government, and for deciding, as it 
will then be their duty to do, whether this self- 
government shall be accompanied by complete 
independence. 

It will probably be a generation, it may even be 
longer, before this point is reached ; but it is most 
gratifying that such substantial progress toward 
this as a goal has already been accomplished. 
We desire that it be reached at as early a date 
as possible for the sake of the Filipinos and for 
our own sake. But improperly to endeavor to 
hurry the time will probably mean that the goal 
will not be attained at all. 


Mr. Taft’s report is a luminous 
Gratifying review of all that has happened 
Document. 


for the advancement of the Phil- 
ippines since we took possession. It is a mar- 
velous story, told in a fascinating way. This 
little paper-covered volume issued by the 
Government Printing Office ought to be read 
by every thoughtful citizen and by every 
youth in school or shop who takes an interest 
in the affairs of his country. It is a great 
pity that the Government has never provided 
an easy and direct way for the distribution 
of such documents. Any reader who cares to 
write to his Congressman would doubtless re- 
ceive a copy as long as the supply holds out. 
It is enough to say that the report justifies 
the President’s eulogy. If Mr. Taft should 
be nominated for the Presidency, this review 
of what has been done for the Philippine 
Islands would properly be issued as a cam- 
paign document. But, after all, there is 
nothing partisan about it, and it ought to be 
read with pride and gratitude by Democrats 
as well as Republicans. 


Taft's Devel- Mr. Taft himself has played a 

opmentasa great part in the splendid history 
Statesman. 

that this country has been making 

during the past ten years. He had risen rap- 

idly at the bar, had been a judge of the 

Superior Court of Ohio for several years, and 
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Solicitor-General of the United States for 
two years, when in 1892 he was appointed a 
United States Circuit judge, at the age of 
thirty-five. As a judge on the federal bench 
he justified all expectations, and was happy 
in a congenial life position. It was no light 
matter for him, at President McKinley’s ur- 
gent request, to leave the bench and go out 
to the Philippine Islands as president of the 
Philippine Commission and first Governor. 
Judge Taft accepted the appointment not as 
a promotion or as a desirable thing in itself, 
but as a serious public duty, pressed upon 
him in a real emergency. We had under- 
taken a novel if not a questionable responsi- 
bility, and the success of our experiment de- 
pended very largely upon the initial steps to 
be taken. A great lawyer and a great hu- 
manitarian was needed, and President Mc- 
Kinley felt that Judge Taft combined the 
desirable qualifications in a higher degree 
than any one else he could find. The Fili- 
pinos were bitterly disaffected, and it was 
necessary to win their confidence. William 
H. Taft convinced them absolutely of his 
own good-will toward them, and of his de- 
termination to administer the affairs of the 
islands for the benefit of the inhabitants. 
Many another man might have been quite as 
solicitous for their welfare, but few could 
have been so endowed with genial and sym- 
pathetic qualities, together with poise and 
firmness, as to have made the strong im- 
pression in the Philippines that Mr. Taft 
was able to make. Furthermore, his ability 
and experience as a great constitutional law- 
yer were of inestimable value in the reshaping 
of the political institutions of the islands and 
in the adjustment of legal relationships be- 
tween them and the United States. 


Three Great YWhile the greater task of cor- 
Statesmen of structive statesmanship i in the af- 
ime,» 7 lar _posses- 
airs of our: new insular p 
sions fell to the lot of Secretary Root at 
Washington, no one would be so eager as 
Mr. Root himself to show how large was the 
part taken by Mr. Taft at Manila in the 
work both of creation and practical adapta- 
tion. When Mr. Root left the War De- 
partment Mr. Taft was his natural succes- 
sor, and he entered upon his duties at Wash- 
ington four years ago last month. He has 
been kept incessantly busy during these four 
years, and he has performed many tasks of 
first-rate magnitude with conspicuous suc- 
cess. A war always in every country either 
brings some new personalities into light as 
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men fitted for emergen- 
cies, or else shapes the 
careers or enlarges the 
personalities of men al- 
ready known. ‘Thus the 
Spanish-American War 
was the great turning 
point in the public careers 
of the three best-known 
members of the present 
Administration. President 
Roosevelt thought it his 
duty, when the call for 
volunteers was issued, to 
join the army and go to 
the front. There was no 
calculation of any sort in 
this action, yet it led to 
his election as Governor 
of New York and to his 
subsequent elevation first 
to the Vice-Presidency, 
and then to the Presi- 
dency. When the exi- 
gencies of the War De- 
partment needed a clear, 
cool head and a quiet, 
strong hand, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley found the Hon. 
Elihu Root in 1899. Mr. 
Root reorganized the 
army with a_ masterly 
grasp upon its affairs, 
established the present Re- 
public of Cuba with its 
constitutional dependence 
upon the United States, 
organized Porto Rico, and established the 
main lines under which we have made our 
success in the Philippines. It was under Mr. 
Root’s department in the following year 
that Mr. Taft was sent to Manila. 


Filipino Rep- 1° have reached the point, within 
resentatives ata brief ten years, of the election 
Washington. ° : 

and assembling of a native Leg- 
islature for the Philippines, in view of all 
the circumstances, is without precedent in 
the history of the world. To have proceeded 
more slowly might have had its advantages. 
But, on the other hand, experience is the 
great school in self-government; and we are 
training the Filipinos to a sense of conscious- 
ness as a political entity. Finally, in the 
working out of this policy we have author- 
ized the Filipino Assembly to select two Com- 
missioners to represent the islands at Wash- 
ington. The two men named by the Legis- 
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Copyright, 1908, by Waldon Fawcett, Washington, 
Benito Legarda. 

THE FIRST DELEGATES FROM THE PHILIPPINES TO THE UNITED STATES 

CONGRESS. 


Pablo Ocampo. 


lature are Mr. Benito Legarda and Mr. 
Pablo Ocampo. They are now in Washing- 
ton and were last month accorded seats by 
Congress. Mr. Taft says of these two Com- 
missioners : 


Mr. Legarda is one of the founders of the 
Federal party and a Progresista; he has been 
many times in the United States and speaks Eng- 
lish. He is one of the most prominent and suc- 
cessful business men in the islands, and a public- 
spirited citizen of high character. Mr. Ocampo 
was an active sympathizer with the insurrection 
and acted as its treasurer. He was deported to 
the Island of Guam by the military authorities 
in the days of the military government. He is 
a prominent and able member of the bar of the 
islands and a man of high character. 


It is significant of the improved 
feeling that has come about that 
Mr. Ocampo is just as welcome 
at Washington as Mr. Legarda. ‘These 
Commissioners have no status fixed by law 


Indications 
of Good 
Feeling. 
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and are entitled only to such courtesies as 
the House may see fit to extend to them. 
Their position is like that of the Commissioner 
from Porto Rico, as provided for in the act 
of April 12, 1900. Hawaii, by act of April 
30, 1900, was given the organization of a 
Territory of the United States, and its dele- 
gate is on the same basis as that of Arizona 
or New Mexico, as prescribed in the appro- 
priate section of the Revised Statutes of 1862, 
—that is to say, the Hawaiian Delegate has 
a seat in the House of Representatives with 
the right of debating but not of voting. As 
a matter of fact the House extends by cour- 
tesy the like privileges to the Delegate from 
Porto Rico, and will doubtless treat the Com- 
missioners from the Philippines in the same 
liberal way. The presence of these gentle- 
men in Washington will doubtless aid Mr. 
Taft in his unceasing efforts to obtain from 
Congress legislation favorable to Philippine 
conditions, commerce, trade, and industry. 
The conduct of the Assembly at Manila has, 
upon the whole, been conservative, and it 
would show the purpose of the Filipinos to 
win commendation. The Manila Times, 
commenting upon the general situation and 
Secretary Taft’s report in particular, says: 
“ As an outcome of the statesmanlike policy 
of the Secretary of War we have quietude 
where before there existed discontent, and, 
above all, we have that harmony so essential 
to progress.” 


Scio ae interest in the Philippines 

inthe and in matters of the Pacific 

Pacific: and the Far East acquires fresh 
prominence just now from the presence 
of our great battleship fleet in the Pacific. 
The long journey thus far has been made 
without accident, and with great éclat. The 
manifestations of feeling along both coasts of 
South America have been those of genuine 
sympathy and friendship. Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Root have succeeded in making the 
principal states of South America under- 
stand that good relations with us are for 
their advantage from every standpoint. The 
visits made by our fleet have been regarded 
as a compliment and not as a menace. It is 
perceived by the leading South American 
statesmen that the naval strength of the 
United States is for the stability, order, and 
advancement of the entire Western Hemis- 
phere. Nor is there any government in Eu- 
rope or in Asia that has shown the slightest 
disposition to regard the movements of our 
great fleet as other than appropriate and 


useful. If we had possessed a much larger 
fleet ten years ago we should not have had 
our war with Spain. We should have saved 
some hundreds of millions of dollars, not to 
mention many other considerations. The 
development of our naval strength has more 
recently saved Venezuela from seizure by 
European powers, and has in various ways 
been a makeweight for peace. 


Japan Certain sensational journals and 
and certain unscrupulous elements in 
America, ° 

the speculative stock market have 

been constantly disseminating rumors of war 
between the United States and Japan. Wall 
Street had even fixed the precise date for the 
outbreak a few weeks ago. Meanwhile Japan 
has some very definite work on her hands, 
and the last thing in the world she has in 
mind is a war with the United States. She 
is going through a period of financial and 
industrial embarrassment such as often fol- 
lows a great but costly war. She is much 
engaged with the problems that confront 
her in the development of Korea and in her 
relations to Manchuria and the Chinese Em- 
pire. She is having even a harder task in the 
settlement and development of Formosa than 
we have had in the Philippines. Great 
preparations are under way for the Japanese 
exposition to be held at Tokio in 1912. This 
fair will probably be one of the finest, most 
artistic, and most original ever held,. inas- 
much as the Japanese have a great genius for 
things of this kind, and will naturally wish 
to make the occasion illustrative of their 
amazing progress. Congress is promptly 
making an initial appropriation to have this 
country well represented, and our transporta- 
tion and commercial interests would do well 
to unite in making the American exhibits 
contribute toward the large growth of Amer- 
ican trade in the Orient. Although she is in 
treaty relationship with England for the main- 
tenance of the general status quo in Asia, 
Japan still counts the United States as her 
first and best friend among the nations. We 
have absolutely no grievance against Japan, 
and she has none whatever against us. It 
is natural and entirely right that the Japa- 
nese Government should take notice of the 
treatment of Japanese subjects in California 
or elsewhere in this country. But Japanese 
statesmen understand perfectly the general 
good-will of America, and do not for a 
moment dream of regarding a local riot or 
an instance of race friction as amounting to a 
cause for war. Our existing treaties with 
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_CONGRESS REFUSES TO APPROPRIATE WHAT THE PRESI- 


DENT RECOMMENDS FOR NEW SHIPS, AND THB 
CARTOONIST ATTRIBUTES A SMILE TO JAPAN, 
From the Evening Telegram (New York). 


Japan give us the right to exclude Japanese 
coolie labor. We do not wish to exercise 
this right in definite form, and Japan desires 
that we should leave it in abeyance. Japan 
prefers to use her own methods of restraint 
in order that we may have no cause of com- 
plaint on the score of a large influx of coolie 
labor. The subject is in the hands of men 
of great wisdom and ability on both sides, 
and those who spread rumors of ill-will and 
possible war are either extremely silly and 
credulous, or else belong in the class of ma- 
licious makers of mischief. 


— We are now the richest and, in- 
Naval _herently, the most powerful na- 
Power. tion in the world. We are per- 

fectly aware of our own peaceful intentions. 

Our strength and readiness to do interna- 

tional police duty are for our own benefit and 

for that of the world at large. Mr. Roose- 
velt has asked the present Congress to ap- 
propriate money for the construction of four 
large battleships. ‘The House and Senate 
naval committees are disposed to limit very 
sharply the appropriations for new construc- 
tion. As a matter of statesmanship, the 

Roosevelt naval policy is sound and is not 

extravagant when regarded as an insurance 


for our own peace and for that of our neigh- 
bors. Just now there is a great deal of agi- 
tation in England on the subject of the main- 
tenance of the British navy on its old-time 
basis, which requires strength at least equal 
to that of the two greatest navies of other 
European powers. Mr. Stead, who has been 
so conspicuous throughout Europe in recent - 
years as a leader of the peace movement, is 
now the foremost advocate in England of 
the building of warships and the mainte- 
nance of the great British navy. Many of 
Mr. Stead’s friends and associates in the 
peace movement are grieved and puzzled at 
what seems to them his inconsistency. Mr. 
Stead, in our judgment, is able to give a 
very good account of himself in his present 
position. It wiil be a good while before the 
world powers will have developed an inter- 
national method for settling disputes, main- 
taining the mandates of arbitration tribunals, 
and keeping the peace. Until that time 
comes the two greatest factors for the main- 
tenance of peace and the normal develop- 
ment of an industrial world are the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United 
States. And these governments, as their 
chief instrumentality, must maintain their 
naval power. England with her fleets must 
be able to preserve the position of the Brit- 
ish Islands, of Africa from Egypt to Cape 
Colony, of Australia, and of Asia from the 
Persian Gulf to the Yellow Sea. The Brit- 
ish fleet must also be strong enough to keep 
the European balance of power undisturbed. 
With King Edward as a great peacemaker, 
and the fleet as ready to support peace poli- 
cies, every country in Europe is in better po- 
sition than it otherwise would be. Japan is 
entitled to a strong and effective fleet, and 
it also in its way will help to keep the 
world’s peace. 


Sitti As for the current criticisms of 
ofnter, = & drastic sort upon the construc- 
‘tion of our battleships, the com- 
mon-sense of the country will not be deeply 
impressed by critics who attempt to prove 
altogether too much. Thus far, when sub- 
jected to test, our warships have fought well 
and sailed well. Admiral Converse, in his . 
recent report to the President, makes a good 
general answer to the drastic condemnation 
that has appeared in certain magazines and 
newspapers. ‘The stirring up of the subject 
can do no harm, however, and may do some 
good, if it does not create practical dis- 
trust in the efficiency of what, upon the 
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whole, is a remarkably capable navy, both as 
regards its men and its materials. Probably 
the naval-bureau system at Washington could 
be reorganized with benefit to the service; 
and the test of experience, as for example 
in the present cruise of the battleships, may 
help to improve the designs of our ships in 
various details. 


A Philippie On _the last day of January 

jfrom the President Roosevelt communi- 

resident. cated to Congress a special mes- 
sage which aroused great attention, and 
caused a more animated discussion than his 
regular annual message at the opening of 
the session nearly two months earlier. The 
occasion of the message was the urgent need, 
in the President’s opinion, of legislation re- 
lating to labor and capital and the great 
corporations. The Employers’ Liability law 
had been found unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court because it had not distinguished 
between men engaged in commerce wholly 
within a State and those in interstate com- 
merce. The re-enactment of the law, with 
this distinction properly marked, is advo- 
cated. The President also advises the pas- 
sage of an act to compensate all employees 
injured in the Government service, and 
states the reasons for it with convincing ar- 
guments. A special bill to provide -compen- 
sation for injured workmen on the Panama 
Canal is also urged. Furthermore, the Pres- 
ident asks Congress to take action to limit 
the abuse of injunctions in labor cases. He 
states the need at some length, but does not 
suggest the nature or extent of the desired 





A SENSATION AT WASHINGTON. 
From the Globe (New York). 


legislation. Advancing from labor questions, 
the President takes up those relating to cor- 
porations. He advises that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be empow- 
ered to pass upon any rate or practice on its 
own initiative. He explains that he does not 
assume that railroad rates are too high, or 
that in some cases they should not be ad- 
vanced. But he would have the commission 
clothed with power to make a physical valu- 
ation of any road, and to consider the rate 
question as bearing somewhat upon the ac- 
tual investment. He also advises again very 
strongly that the federal Government should 
supervise financial operations of railroads, in 
order to prevent further over-capitalization. 
He proceeds to repeat his former recom- 
mendation that railways be permitted to 
form trafic associations and to agree upon 
rates and various other matters of common 
interest. Taking up the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law, he calls attention to former mes- 
sages and asks that Congress shall modify that 
portion of the existing act which prohibits all 
combinations, whether reasonable or un- 
reasonable. 


As to But this, he declares, should be 
Great done as a part of a_ general 
Corporations. : “ 
scheme to provide “ government 
supervision of all the operations of the big 
interstate business concerns.” ‘The President 
says that these various laws that he advocates, 
if enacted, “would represent part of the 
campaign against privilege, part of the cam- 
paign to make the great class of property- 
holders realize that property has its duties no 
less than its rights.” Proceeding from his 
discussion of stock-watering and over-capital- 
ization, the President takes up what he calls 
“the grosser forms of gambling in securities 
and commodities, such as making large sales 
of what men do not possess and cornering the 
market.” ‘This question is brought up rather 
for consideration than for any specific advice. 
Next, the President: takes up and quotes cer- 
tain statements issued by the Bureau of Cor- 
porations and by the Standard Oil Company 
in respect to recent prosecutions and court 
decisions, and also deals with the subject of 
rebating on the Santa Fé Railway system. 
The sensational part of Mr. Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage begins with his comment upon these 
topics. Alluding to the seemingly concerted 
efforts of certain great corporations to make 
widespread use in their own behalf of news- 
papers and other means of publicity, the 
President says: 





~~ 





~~ 
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Certain wealthy men of this stamp, whose 
conduct should be abhorrent to every man of 
ordinarily decent conscience, and who commit 
the hideous wrong of teaching our young men 
that phenomenal business success must ordi- 
narily be based on dishonesty, have during the 
last few months made it apparent that they have 
banded together to work for a reaction. Their 
endeavor is to overthrow and discredit all who 
honestly administer the law, to prevent any addi- 
tional legislation which check and restrain them, 
and to secure if possible a freedom from all re- 
straint which will permit every unscrupulous 
wrongdoer to do what he wishes unchecked, 
provided he has enough money. The only way 
to counteract the movement in which. these men 
are engaged is to make clear to the public just 
what they have done in the past and just what 
they are seeking to accomplish in the present. 


A Drastic +42 He Message sweeps on. in this 
rastic . 
Indict- vein through several thousand 
ment. —_ words of the most drastic arraign- 
ment of corrupt business methods, and of 
those who have endeavored to mislead public 
opinion, that has ever been presented in any 
state paper. It is not a careless, or reck- 
less, or flippant document, although that has 
been asserted by some newspaper critics. It 
is simply a scorching and terrible philippic, 
like parts of Burke’s arraignment of Warren 
Hastings. The utterance is so extraordinary 
that one must have a care in discussing it. 
In financial and newspaper circles belonging 
to or influenced by Wall Street the message 
was condemned in the most unsparing term;. 
Many of the President’s supporters and 
friends believed that it was a mistake for the 
President to allow his enemies to assert that 
he was showing temper, and that he was ir- 
ritated into violence of expression by their 
malignant attacks upon the Administration. 
In the West and South, as in the halls of 
Congress, the message was generally ap- 
plauded. 


It Meang Lt Must be remembered that the 
‘ae attempt to regulate the great cor- 

‘  porations has been involved in 

fierce controversy. Not only has the Gov- 
ernment been prosecuting the Standard Oil 
Company, for example, on thousands of in- 
dictments in many States, but it is seriously 
engaged in attempts to break the company 
to pieces by an action directed against its 
central organization as a monopolistic trust. 
One of these numerous suits against that 
company has resulted in a fine of $29,000,- 
000. It is not to be supposed that an organi- 
zation of such vast power and wealth, with 
its ramifications spread throughout the entire 


country, would accept in a spirit of meekness 


the assaults upon it of the Government and 
of the public in general. And what is true of 
that company may be asserted of other large 
trusts or business interests more or less inti- 
mately banded together through the focusing 


of their financial control in the vicinity of 


Wall Street. 


Bitterness 2 ose who live in distant parts 
Against the of the country and have no direct 

eet ol finding out for them- 
selves would be astonished if they could but 
know the state of mind that has now for 
some time prevailed in the financial district 
of New York City. President Roosevelt is 
one of the most wholesome and normal per- 
sonalities in public life. He is temperate 
and abstemious to a marked degree. With 
sound physical health and a clear conscience, 
he never worries, he always sleeps well, and 
he faces his day’s work with a clear eye, an 
unexhausted fund of vitality, and a ready 
zest. Yet Wall Street has persuaded itself 
that Mr. Roosevelt, of all men, is an inebri- 
ate, and that his messages and public utter- 
ances are inspired by alcoholic potations. 
Furthermore, Wall Street has circulated’ 
this story all over the country. The small 
fry in the financial district of New York, 
being of limited mentality and easily gulli- 
ble,—and also being emotional and mercur- 
ial, as belongs to the speculative tempera- 
ment,—have been readily persuaded into be- 
lieving that Mr. Roosevelt is a drunkard, an 
insane man, a victim of nervous prostration, 
and a malevolent demagogue. The New 
York mood against Roosevelt is like nothing 
except the ‘‘ Copperhead ” bitterness against 
Lincoln in 1863 and 1864. ‘There are many 
excellent men in New York business circles 
who would like to be fair, and who are much 
surprised to be informed that Mr. Roose- 
velt does not drink, is not nervous, and does 
not write his speeches and messages in a 
spirit of wrathful ebullition. 


ie The simple fact is that there is 
ie. a great controversy pending, and 
‘that the President of the United 

States is so placed that he has almost count- 
less avenues of information, both official and 
private, as to what is going on in the camp 
of the enemy. For a great many years past 
the politics of almost every State in the 
Union has been more or less completely con- 
trolied by railroads and other large corpora- 
tions, or else by political bosses using money 
contributed from corporate sources. In the 
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great fight for the public regulation of rail- 
roads and industrial corporations the Gov- 
ernment has been very active through the 
Department of Justice, the new Department 
of Commerce, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It would be too much to expect 
that the great corporations, commanding con- 
trol of thousands of millions of dollars of 
capital, and ably served everywhere in the 
country by legal, political, and business 
agents, should not have been very actively at 
work to withstand the attempts of Congress, 
the Administration, and the courts to bring 
them under regulation and restraint. But, 
as every one knows, the political methods of 
the railroads and corporations have always 
been mysterious and secretive rather than 
open. Mr. Roosevelt’s method, on the other 
hand, is always that of the open attack and 
the frank appeal to public opinion. His 
message was evidently intended to arouse 
the interest and curiosity of the country, and 
to subject to suspicious scrutiny, in all local- 
ities, the political methods employed by cor- 
porate interests. The newspapers in this 
country that are directly or indirectly con- 
trolled by the great corporations are of con- 
siderable number, and their attitude toward 
the Administration is one of the things the 
President evidently wishes the public to un- 
derstand. 


ee It must not be supposed that the 
Gees sete present hysteria of opposition to 
‘ Mr. Roosevelt in and about New 

York City is wholly due to the reading of 
certain newspapers, or to the disseminated 
bitterness of certain directors of great cor- 
porations. At various public dinners of note 
recently held in New York the sentiment 
against the Administration has been ex- 
pressed in rude and insulting ways. But this 
has not always been representative of even a 
strictly local feeling; for occasions’ of this 
sort can readily be manipulated, and it is 
easy to pack banquet halls with an aggressive 
clacque, where thousands of dollars are avail- 
able to buy dinner seats. ‘The great corpora- 
tions of this country are for the most part 
engaged in carrying on legitimate business 
in very valuable ways; but they are so big 
and so powerful that they must needs come 
under reasonable restraint and regulation. 
And since they do business all over the coun- 
try, some sort of federal regulation seems 
to be the only kind that will ever work. Mr. 
Roosevelt is not merely a man of words, al- 
though it is possible that he preaches over- 


much. Even that is a question of opinion. 
Preaching is not for the man who does not 
need it, and he may not always be the best 
judge. From the standpoint of the editor of 
a newspaper, familiar as he is with what is 
going on, the President’s “ line upon line and 
precept upon precept,’ with frequent quota- 
tions from his own past utterances, would 
seem a useless multiplication of words. But 
the President himself understands all this, 
and his preachments and pronunciamentoes 
are not for the sophisticated, but for the 
arousement of the country at large. And 
their success is to be judged by their effects. 
Meanwhile the corporations would serve 
their stockholders much better if they were 
not persuaded by their lawyers and political 
agents to go out of their sphere in an attempt 
to control public opinion, legislative action, 
and administrative policy. For all their 
shrewdness and cunning, they are not suc- 
cessful in politics and never will be. One 
blast from the President’s trumpet counts 
for more in politics than all their subtle 
schemes. Yet the big corporations are made 
up, after all, of American business men, of 
the same average motives and methods as the 
less wealthy men about them. Systems can 
be improved, while attacks upon individuals 


are of small avail. 
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WALL STREET HEARS RUMORS AND FALLS INTO HER 
CUSTOMARY HYSTERICS. 


From the Press (New York). 
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Four years ago the corporations 


Corporation z 5 - 
Failure in tried to control the Presidential 
oles: choice of each of the great con- 
ventions. ‘Their failure in the one instance, 


and the sad results of their success in the 
other, must surely have shaken somewhat 
their confidence in their own political sa- 
gacity. Just now they do not know pre- 
cisely whom or what they want, but they 
are endeavoring by all sorts of efforts,— 
some of them amusing and some of them 
desperate,—to mix the situation up, in the 
hope of being able to promote the selection 
of a Republican candidate who would be 
opposed to the general line of policy sup- 
ported by the present Administration. But 
even if they could turn the balance in the 
Chicago convention they would be con- 
fronted by the fact that they could neve1 
elect an anti-Roosevelt Republican, as against 
Mr. Bryan, for example. And if it should 
come to a mere choice among individuals 
supposed to be supporters of the Roosevelt 
policies, the game would be hardly worth 
serious effort. Mr. Roosevelt’s message was 
not conventional, for it was a fulmination 
and an appeal to the country rather than a 
real message of advice to Congress about 
matters of necessary lawmaking. But Mr. 
Roosevelt is doing important things in his 
strict capacity as Chief Executive; and as a 
practical administrator no one in the history 
of the Presidency has ever shown such a 
wide range of effectiveness. When it comes 
to his utterances, he is a law unto himself; 
and naturally he does not present a message 
like that of January 31 without expecting it 
to be sharply criticised even by many of his 
friends, 


Mr. Roosevelt is still consistently 
favoring the nomination of Sec- 
retary Taft as his successor. He 
has been accused not only of influencing the 
federal organization throughout the country 
to use activity in Mr. Taft’s cause, but also 
of making appointments to public office with 
reference to the same object. In answer to 
these charges he wrote a long letter to Mr. 
William Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, last 
month, reviewing the whole subject and 
denying in general and in detail the state- 
ments that had been made. As a simple mat- 
ter of fact, it is probably true that there are 
certain newspaper writers who have been 
giving more time and thought to the daily 
charge that the President is using the power 
of his office to name his successor, than the 


ls Federal 
Patronage 
Used for Taft ? 


President himself has given to the whole sub- 
ject. Mr. Roosevelt is not only naturally 
scrupulous about these things, but his aver- 
age appointments for years past have been 
such as to lift the federal services to a higher 
plane, so that they are far less partisan and 
political than at former times. Mr. Roose- 


velt has long allowed it to be known that he 
regarded Mr. ‘Taft as upon the whole the 
Apart from that 


most available candidate. 





GENERAL STEWART L. WOODFORD. 
(IIlead of the Hughes National League.) 


he has shown no unfriendliness, as far as we 
are aware, toward the candidacy of any other 
leading Republican. 


Just as soon as it became evident 
that New York was disposed to 
present a candidate of its own, 
Mr. Taft instructed his friends and sup- 
porters in that State to cease from all efforts 
to secure district delegates. On the day 
when the President’s message was made pub- 
lic there also appeared in the newspapers 
Governor Hughes’ speech before the Repub- 
lican Club of New York, in which for the 
first time he discussed national issues broad- 
ly, and in effect allowed himself to appear 
before the country as a Presidential candi- 
date. The Hughes League of the United 
States is now organized, with Gen. Stewart 
L. Woodford actively and sincerely at its 


The 
Hughes 
Movement. 
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head. ‘Ten years ago General Woodford 
was in a critical position as our Minister at 
Madrid. Just fifty years ago he began law 
practice in New York. He is still vigorous, 
active, and influential. “The Hughes move- 
ment is thus supported by a host of men of 
conscience, intelligence, and character. Gov- 
ernor Hughes has put himself quite in line 
with the Roosevelt policies, as indeed he did 
in his campaign speeches when running for 
Governor.. He has spoken sensibly and ably 
upon national affairs, and has said as much 
as it was reasonable to expect from him at 
the present time. As we have often re- 
marked, Mr. Hughes is a very able man, of 


high character, and fit for such burdens of 
responsibility as may be placed upon him. 
If he should not be nominated for first place 
at Chicago, he might be very much wanted 
for second place; and in view of the prece- 
dents set by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Fair- 
banks, he could not properly decline. But 
as a matter of cold fact, the people of New 
York need him for several years yet to come 
in the office of Governor, where there is 
work of the highest importance to be done, 
that he of all men is the best fitted to ac- 
complish. The lawmaking and administra- 
tion of the Empire State have a powerful 
bearing upon the course of affairs through- 
out the Union, and the governorship of New 
York is a very high office. Mr. Hughes will 
have the full support of the great New York 
delegation at Chicago, and doubtless many 
delegates from New England and elsewhere 
will favor his nomination. 


ti The personnel of the New York 
New York delegation will be scrutinized 
Delegation. ith much interest, for the rea- 
son that a great fight is going on beneath the 
surface for the control of the State Republi- 
can machine. It is charged that leaders like 
Mr. Odell, once in full control, and lately 
superseded, have been using the name of 
Hughes as a rallying cry for the sake of re- 
covering their own control. And it is fur- 
ther suggested that if the district delegates 
are personally selected by these leaders, their 
support of Hughes at the Chicago convention 
might not be wholly sincere, and that a nomi- 
nal Hughes delegation might in fact be used 
for purposes of ultimate combination against 
Taft or some other representative of- the 
progressive wing of the Republican party. 
Mr. Hughes himself, of course, belongs to 
the progressive wing. 


Senator Recent speeches made by Senator 
knox in Knox, of Pennsylvania, bring to 
Evidence. : ° . 
public attention again the re- 
markable intellectual grasp and lucid gift of 
exposition that belong to the gentleman who 
will have the unanimous support of his great 
State at the Chicago convention. On Lin- 
coln’s birthday Mr. Knox made a speech in 
Michigan on “The People, the Railroads, 
and the National Authority.” This speech 
embodies what is perhaps the finest and 
ablest summing up that has yet been made 
of the achievements of the present Adminis- 
tration in completing the work of extending 
the “ national authority over interstate inter- 
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course and its instrumentalities.” Mr. Knox, 
like Mr. Root and Mr. Taft, is one of the 
great lawyers whom the exigencies of the 
past decade have transformed into statesmen 
of commanding ability and undoubted patri- 
otism. Another speech at Pittsburg on “ The 
Future of Commerce ” deals especially with 
the question of waterway improvement as re- 
lated to the Ohio River and the interior of 
the country. It also is a notable speech both 
in substance and in distinction of manner. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Vice-President Fairbanks has re- 
ceived unanimous support from 
the Republicans of Indiana, re- 
cently assembled, and his friends are hoping 
that with their present nucleus they may se- 
cure his nomination as a compromise candi- 
date. It is reported, furthermore, that 
Speaker Cannon finds growing favor in vari- 
ous directions and may show considerable 
strength in the convention, with his own 


State of Illinois behind him. The chief pre- 
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the Omaha Bee, and National Republican 
Committeeman for his State, contains much 
useful information on the great conventions 
and their structure and methods. In the 
scramble for Republican delegates the South 
is generally a much-traveled hunting ground. 
Mr. Frank Hitchcock, who was Mr. Cortel- 
you’s assistant in the management of the last 
campaign, resigned his post as First Assistant 
Postmaster-General last month in order to 
aid in the preliminary conduct of the Taft 
movement. Mr. Hitchcock is supposed to 
be especially conversant with conditions in : 
the South, while Mr. Vorys will remain in t 
charge of the Taft forces in Ohio and the 

West. Naturally the Brownsville affair is 

expected to militate somewhat against Mr. 

‘Taft with the colored people, and in favor of 

the anti-Administration forces. Republican 
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liminary fight thus far has been in Ohio, 
where the primary elections have been held, 
with the result of a victory all along the line | 
for Taft. It is reported that the Foraker 
men will hold a mass meeting and choose a 
contesting delegation to Chicago. But this 
would be so manifestly irregular and insin- 
cere that the very mention of it seems to 
carry its own refutation. At present Secre- 
tary Taft seems to have the lead, but it does 
not as yet follow that his nomination is 
probable. There are no foregone conclu- 
sions discernible on the Republican side, and 
the one thing that seems quite well estab- 
lished is the nomination of Mr. Bryan at 
Denver. Governor Johnson, of Minnesota; 
Judge Gray, of Delaware; the Hon. Judson 
Harmon, of Ohio, and one or two other 
able Democrats continue to be named from 
time to time, but their boomlets make no 
headway as against the compact strength of 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 





pial Quadrennial politics as a great 

the Great national game is now fairly un- 

ain der way, with diverting incidents 

in almost every State and County. Thus 

far it bids fair to be an earnest but fairly 
good-tempered contest. An article prepared Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 

for us by Mr. Victor Rosewater, editor of HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 
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SPEAKER CANNON AND SENATOR ALDRICH, WHO LEAD THE TWO HOUSES 


OF CONGRESS. 


conventions will never be fairly representa- 
tive until they are based upon effective party 
strength. The necessity of placating groups 
of negro politicians and federal office-holders 
in the Southern States does not lead to the 
best ethical results. * 


Our readers will find elsewhere 
in this number various articles 
and data referring to the current 
business and financial conditions. Mr. Wat- 
son’s article on the commercial outlook is 
based upon the most complete information. 
General Nettleton presents the arguments for 
the governmental insurance of bank deposits 
with great cogency. He was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Secretary Win- 
dom. Dr. Kinley makes note of the conserva- 
tive objections to such a change. An article 
on Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip~ recounts the 
career and deserved success of one of our 
ablest and most scholarly financiers. Mr. 
Arthur P. Kellogg, of Charities and the Com- 
mons, writes with the best available knowl- 
edge concerning the extent to which men 
have been thrown out of work by the busi- 
ness recession. Brief articles upon invest- 
ment and finance will be found at the end 


Busi- 
ness 
Questions. 


of our “ Leading Articles of the Month.” 
In Congress the Aldrich bill for providing 
emergency currency is making progress, and 
Senator Aldrich has expounded it in a very 
strong and able speech. Speaker Cannon is 
regarded as supporting this measure, which 
also has the President’s approval; and when 
Senator Aldrich, Speaker Cannon, and Mr. 
Roosevelt agree about a matter of legisla- 
tion something is likely to be done. Senator 
Beveridge, on February 5, made his strong 
and able speech favoring an expert tariff com- 
mission to prepare data and material for the 
work of Congress next year. In a sober 
fashion the people of the country are bend- 
ing themselves to bring about better business 
conditions. As Mr. Watson shows, progress 
will be sure even if somewhat slow. The one 
thing most to be desired is to get the wheels 
moving again so that deserving men may not 
be lacking employment. The greatest single 
source of our wealth is the cotton crop, and it 
will probably be larger this year than ever; 
while the very slackness of manufacturing 
and railroad improvement will provide farm 
labor and stimulate agriculture. With thehar- 
vesting of another crop the country will have 
attained once more a moderate prosperity. 
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All reports from our battleship 
fleet and from those who have 
watched its steady progress from 
the Brazilian capital around through the 
Straits of Magellan into the Pacific Ocean 
agree that the voyage has been in every way 
highly creditable to the American ships and 
sailormen. In the words of the Brazilian 
Review, published in Rio de Janeiro, “ the 
American fleet is a truly magnificent ma- 
chine and it has been magnificently engi- 
neered.” Leaving Rio on January 22, the 
battleships paid their respects to the honor- 
ary guard of Argentine vessels which left 
Buenos Aires to welcome the fleet, the 
American ships not finding it possible, be- 
cause of shallow water, to stop at the Ar- 
gentine capital. On the afternoon of the 
last day of January the ships anchored in 
Possession Bay, near the beginning of the 
first half of the Magellan Straits. On the 
foliowing day Punta Arenas, the southern- 
most city in the world, was reached, and the 
vessels were officially welcomed into Chilean 
waters by several warships containing high 
officials ot the Chilean Government. After 
a few days’ stay in Punta Arenas, during 
which there were a great many festivities 
and ceremonies, the ships left, on February 


The Progress 
of Our 
Fleet. 














BRAZIL’S WELCOME 'TO ADMIRAL EVANS AND THE FLEET. 
PRESIDENT PENNA: “I assure’ you, Admiral 
Evans, your fleet has found an anchorage in the 
heart of all Brazilians.” 
From O-Mahlo (Rio de Janeiro). 


7, under escort of a Chilean cruiser, pass- 
ing through the longer and more difficult 


THE GREAT DOCKS OF CALLAO, PERU. 


(In which the United States fleet spent ten days last month 


exchanging courtesies with the gov- 


ernments and peoples of Peru and Ecuador.) 
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stretch of the Straits and reaching the waters 
of the Pacific on the morning of the 8th. 
Sailing northward along the west coast of 
Chile, the fleet passed in review the fine har- 
bor of Valparaiso on February 14, convoyed 
by three Chilean warships. At Callao, 
Peru, where the ships were due to stop on 


the 19th, a great reception, in which not only~ 


Peruvian but Ecuadorian officials partici- 
pated, awaited the warships. The fine dock 
at the Peruvian port afforded an excellent 
anchorage and resting place for the Ameri- 
can vessels. “They will probably be leaving 
this port as this issue of the REVIEW reaches 
its readers. 


When the Canadian Parliament 
reassembled after the winter in- 
termission it found among the 
questions pressing for consideration three of 
particularly urgent character: the necessity 
of the western farmers for funds to make up 
for the failure of their crops, the negotiations 
with Japan over immigration to the Domin- 
ion, and a number of differences, chiefly com- 
mercial, with the United States. The west- 
ern agricultural problem was met by the de- 
cision of the Dominion Government to lend 
to the farmers of the new provinces of Al- 


Canada and 
Japanese 
Immigration. 





LOVE—AT LONG RANGE. 


JAPAN : “Lady, I recognize that my advances are 
distasteful to you; but I trust I may still regard 
myself as a friend of the family?” 

CANADA: “If you'll promise to let me see as 
little as possible of you, I don’t mind being a sister 
to you, for mother’s sake.” 

From Punch (London). 


THE WORLD. 











HON. RODOLPHE LEMIEUX. 


Minister of 
successful 


(Canadian Postmaster-General and 
Labor, who has just returned from a 
diplomatic mission to Japan.) 


berta and Saskatchewan funds to purchase 
seed corn, amounting in all to some $4,000,- 
000. Upon his return from his mission to 
Tokio the Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, who is 
Postmaster-General and Minister of Labor, 
presented to Parliament a letter from Baron 
Hayashi, Japanese Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, in which, after expressing the most 
friendly feelings toward the Dominion, 
Baron Hayashi declared that: hereafter all 
emigration of contract laborers, artisans in- 
cluded, would be prohibited by the imperial 
government “unless they come from Japan 
at the request of the Dominion Government.” 
This declaration has convinced the minis- 
try at Ottawa of the sincerity of Japan’s in- 
tentions. The Dominion Japanese policy 
was then considered in open Parliament 
(January 29) and upheld by a vote of almost 
two to one. 


Ambassador Bryce’s visit to Ot- 
tawa, late last month, to take up 
with the Canadian administra- 
tion the details of the negotiations affect- 
ing Canada and the United States, will, 


Mr. Bryce's 
Visit to 
Ottawa. 
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it is hoped in both countries, result in em- 
bodying in a treaty all the points of differ- 
ence and dispose of them entirely. Mr. 
Bryce’s work will be made easier by the visit 
of Secretary Root to Ottawa some months 
ago. Of course the question of Newfound- 
land fisheries is among the most important, 
but it is being reported that the various ques- 
tions which are to be made the basis for the 
treaty may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Transit free of duty of merchandise across 
portions of American and Canadian territory ; 
(2) transit of merchandise without payment of 
duty until arrival at points in the interior; (3) 
the application of the alien labor laws to citizens 
of the United States and Canada; (4) recip- 
rocal mine-owning rights; (5) conveyance o 
American prisoners through Canadian territory 
and vice versa; (6) reciprocal salvage and 
wrecking rights; (7) the disposition of certain 
pecuniary claims; (8) the exemption of Cana- 
dians coming temporarily to the United States 
from payment of head tax; (9) distribution of 
power from Niagara Falls. 


In King Edward’s speech open- 
ing the winter session of the 
British Parliament, on January 
29, the following measures, as well as many 
others, are promised consideration and prob- 
able enactment: a licensing law, primary and 
secondary education reform, old-age pensions, 
Irish university education, improvement of 
the port of London, valuation of English 
land; housing reform, town planning, the 
provisions for Scottish small holdings, and 
the fixing of an eight-hour day for labor in 
mines. The speech was perhaps most re- 
markable for what it did not say about some 
of the pressing problems of the empire, in- 
cluding the discontent in India and the racial 
problems of Canada and the ‘Transvaal. 
More than one Parliament, and at least one 
preceding session of the present Parliament, 
have been wrecked on the licensing and edu- 
cation questions. It is probable, however, 
that attempts will be made in these direc- 
tions during the present term. Something 
surely will be done toward solving the hous- 
ing problem and the settlement of the small- 
holdings question in both Scotland and Eng- 
land. Mr. John Burns, as President of the 
Local Government Board, in full concur- 
rence with the rest of the ministry, is en- 
deavoring to push to a successful conclusion 
the proposals of the National Housing Re- 
form Council. These advocate the estab- 
lishment of a strong central authority respon- 
sible for carrying out the provisions of the 
Small Holdings act of 1907. They will aim 
to improve and supervise the sanitary condi- 


Britain's 
Economic 
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tions and sites of buildings throughout Eng- 
land and Scotland, and will ask for power 
and money to build workingmen’s cottages 
on municipal land. 


detain The popular verdict of the nation 
Agriculture appears to be constantly going 
against the Liberals, each by-elec- 
tion showing a government defeat. ‘This has 
not, however, deterred Premier Campbell- 
Bannerman from again challenging the 
House of Lords. ‘Two of the Scottish land 
bills passed by the lower house last session 
and rejected by the peers are to be revived, 
the Premier announces, passed by the Com- 
mons, and sent unaltered to the Lords for 
their reconsideration. ‘This is the first time 
in the history of England that a bill has been 
resubmitted to the House of Lords within 
the life of a single Parliament. ‘The Social- 
ist and Labor strength has been increased dur- 
ing the present session. “The question of 
whether agriculture will be revived in Eng- 
land is also a pressing and significant one, 
particularly as the time approaches,—Jan- 
uary I, next,—when the Agricultural Hold- 
ings act of 1906 will go into effect. Agri- 
culture has declined greatly in England dur- 
ing the past century, but it is evident that the 
government is conscious of this decline, since 
a large proportion of the measures now be- 
fore Parliament and under discussion by the 
political leaders deal with the reallotment 
and redistribution of public and private 
lands. A number of government measures 
are advocated with this in view, including 
an agricultural parcels post. 


In less than a decade since the 
close of the Boer War we find 
the Dutch Afrikander element in 
complete triumph in Britain’s South African 
dominions,—triumph, it should be noted, 
through the legal and orderly channels of 
constitutional government. Late in January 
the general election was held in Cape Colony, 
and the result showed a strong victory for 
the opposition,—that is,-for the Afrikander 
Bond. Dr. Jameson, the famous Transvaal 
raider, who has been Premier since 04, at 
once resigned. His successor, Mr. J. X. 
Merriman, leader of the Bond, is a strong 
advocate of the federation or union of the 
five colonies, insisting, however, that each 
colony shall have the right to make its own 
tariff. The sweeping victories of Het Volk 
and Orangia Unie in the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony, taken with this vic- 
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MULAI HAFID. 


(The brother of the reigning ruler of Morocco, 
who has been proclaimed Sultan. From a portrait 
redrawn from a photegraph by Senor M. Alcazon, 
the artist of the Jlustracion Espaiola y Americano, 
Madrid.) 


tory at the Cape, indicate the existence of a 
strong spirit of South African nationalism. 
This national consciousness will serve to uni- 
fy and consolidate the interests and life of all 
the British dominions in South Africa, and 
eventually, it is believed, result in a new na- 
tion. Just now the burning question in the 
‘Transvaal and the Orange River State is 
what to do with the Asiatic labor which is 
arriving in such vast numbers, particularly 
when it comes from India and other parts of 
the British Empire. 


The Intermin. Ftance’s problem in Morocco is 
able Problem not made easier by the advance 
of Morocco. Of the cause of Mulai Hafid. 
The new Sultan, who was proclaimed by the 
Ulemas on January 11 at Marakesch, ap- 
pears to be surely winning the support of the 
people. Mulai Hafid is now practically in 
possession of the whole interior of Morocco, 
and of the coast town of Safi, while Abd-el- 
Aziz holds the other coast towns alone. 
France, however, is practically bound by the 
treaty of Algeciras to support Abd-el-Aziz, 
still the official head of the distracted Moor- 
ish Empire. The future is uncertain indeed. 
In the meanwhile the bandit chief Raisuli 
has actually released Sir Harry MacLean, 


the British commander of Abd-el-Aziz’s 
bodyguard. During his seven months’ cap- 
tivity, which Raisuli consents to terminate for 
a consideration of $100,000, payment guar- 
anteed by the British Government, the fate 
of the Kaid MacLean was the subject of 
concern throughout the civilized world. 


Ex-Minister ‘4 New interest was added to the 
Delcasse MakesNJoroccan question from a Euro- 
a Speech. . a 

pean standpoint by the speech in 
the French Chamber of Deputies on Jan- 
uary 24 by M. Delcassé, the first public 
utterance of this statesman since his retire- 
ment in 1905 from the ministry of foreign 
affairs. M. Delcassé defended his Moroc- 
can policy, characterized the attitude of Ger- 
many throughout the entire Moroccan dis- 
pute as a “bluff” to break the circle of 
France’s international friendships, and closed 
with these words: 


Thirty-seven years ago, while France was 
prostrated and isolated, Germany, her conqueror, 
was building up the Triple Alliance. At last 
our present chain of alliances and understand- 
ings, forged after infinite pains, guarantees our 
security for the future. The whole world recog- 
nizes that the Anglo-French agreement pre- 
vented a universal outbreak during the Russo- 
Japanese war. Our greatest peril now lies, not 
abroad, but in internal dissensions at home. If 
we stand true to our alliances France will -re- 
main the mistress of her destinies. 

It is interesting to note in passing that on 
February 11 an arbitration treaty between 
the United States and France was signed at 
Washington by Secretary of State Root and 
Ambassador Jusserand, and submitted for 
ratification to the Senate on February 17. 
It provides for the arbitration of all ques- 
tions that may arise between the United 
States and France. The signing of this docu- 
ment by our State Department, following so 
closely upon the successful negotiation of the 
tariff agreement with France (signed Jan- 
uary 27), is gratifying evidence of our cor- 
dial friendly relations with the great repub- 
lic across the Atlantic. 

One of the most terrible and in- 
excusable crimes in the history of 
political assassination was com- 
mitted on the morning of February 1 on the 
streets of the Portuguese capital. While driv- 
ing through the streets of Lisbon King Car- 
los I. and his son, Prince Luiz Filippe, were 
shot by a number of men (variously stated at 
from three to ten), and the second son, Prince 
Manuel, seriously wounded. Queen Amalia 
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narrowly escaped with her life. ‘The assas- 
sins, most of whom were apprehended at 
once, are alleged to be anarchists, although 
the anarchist leaders repudiate them, as do 
also the Radical Republicans, who for months 
have been suspected of plotting for the over- 
throw of the monarchy. Lisbon was at once 
put under martial law and the Spanish fron- 
tier guarded. Senhor Franco, the former 
Premier-Dictator, against whose life it is be- 
lieved the assailants were also plotting, im- 
mediately fled to Spain and thence to Paris. 
The full details of what has been happen- 
ing in Portugal have been slow in reaching 
the rest of the world, owing to the rigorous 
censorship, and also to our unfamiliarity with 
social, economic, and political conditions in 
the little Iberian kingdom. We call the at- 
tention of our readers to Miss Moore’s article 
on another page this month, which gives an 
excellent general idea of Portugal and Por- 
tuguese conditions since the fifteenth century, 
when the little kingdom was at the zenith of 
its power and glory. 


petites 4% bas been pointed out more 
Conditions in than once recently in these pages, 
‘political conditions in Portugal 

have been deplorable for years. One of the 
Radical leaders, writing in the new maga- 
zine, the International (edited in London by 
Dr. Rodolphe Broda), declares that dur- 
ing the past half-century the Portuguese 
monarchy has constantly and flagrantly vio- 























REAR-ADMIRAL FERREIRA DO AMARAL, 
(The new Portuguese Premier.) 


lated the constitutional rights of the Portu- 
guese people. Parliamentary government has 
been a farce, and “the Premier, the King, 
and the entire royal house have been guilty 
of the greatest extravagance and corruption 
as well as attempted despotism.” For more 
-than a year the constitutional guaranties have 


been suspended. ‘There can be no doubt that 


Premier Franco’s vigorous, honest methods 
were beginning to tell in the direction of 
cleaner, more modern government. -This 





A VIEW OF THE PRACA DO COMMERCIO IN LISBON. 


(The Palace in the Portuguese capital in front of which,—where the trolley cars show in the illustration,— 
Xing Carlos and his elder son were assassinated on Iebruary “.) 
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masterful man determined to clean out the 
government regardless of the constitution. 
Under ‘his rule, great economies were ef- 
fected, dishonest officials were turned out, 
and the morale of the public service was 
greatly improved. His régime, however, 
was probably too arbitrary, and the sus- 
suspension of the constitution was opposed by 
all parties. ‘There is a strong Radical Re- 
publican party in Portugal which has never 
hesitated to plot revolution. Another politi- 
cal group, known as the Miguelists, has been 
supporting the claims of Dom Miguel, pre- 
tender to the throne. Personally, King Car- 
los was extremely popular, an easy-going, 
pleasure-loving monarch of the best of inten- 
tions. The murdered Crown Prince was also 
popular and a young man of fine qualities. 


The surviving son, who was at 
once proclaimed King as Manuel 
II., is a fine, manly youth, in his 
nineteenth year, and has already commended 
himself not only to the sentiment but to the 
good sense of the Portuguese people by his 
modest, manly words upon his accession. In 
a proclamation issued immediately after the 
assassination the new King declared that it 
was his intention to retain Premier Franco 
and the existing ministry. He at once also 
commended himself to the good offices of the 
cabinet by addressing them in these words: 
“IT know nothing of science or kingcraft. I 
place myself in your hands, needing and 
counting on your wisdom and patriotism.” 
The strong popular opposition to Premier 
Franco and the charge openly made by the 
bereaved Queen that he was really respon- 
sible for the royal tragedy led to the resig- 
nation of the dictator and his entire cab- 
inet. A new ministry was at once chosen, 
headed by Rear-Admiral Ferreira do Amaral, 
a high-minded man of liberal but monarchical 
sentiments. ‘he new administration repealed 
the more obnoxious of Franco’s measures, 
restoring all the constitutional guaranties and 
releasing many political prisoners, and the 
new Premier announced that elections for the 
Cortes will be held early in May. Mean- 
while Europe is watching the leaders of the 
Republican party in Lisbon. The proclama- 
tion of a Portuguese republic may be an 


The New 
Boy King, 
Manual II, 


_ event of the not far-distant future. 


Germany's Persistent newspaper reports as- 
Peaceful serting that the Berlin foreign 

‘office had declared Germany’s 
intention of detaching herself from the 
European concert in the Balkans and sup- 


porting Turkey’s scheme for Macedonian 
police and that the Kaiser’s government was 
also intriguing, over Austria’s shoulder, in 
the Balkan railway matter to discredit Rus- 
sian prestige and gain undue influence in the 
Near East, has at last called forth an em- 
phatic denial from the German Ambassador 
at Washington, Baron Speck von Sternburg. 
On February 17 the attitude of the German 
Government concerning both the Balkan 
question and the North Sea question was set 
forth by Baron Sternburg in an explicit state- 
ment which is a gratifying indication of the 
desire of the Kaiser’s government to possess 
the good opinion of the people of the United 
States. Baron Sternburg denies that Ger- 
many has refused to support the “ Muerzsteg 
Program ” for reform in Macedonia agreed 
upon some years ago between Austria and 
Russia and indorsed by the rest of the Euro- 
pean concert. Instead of seeking to embroil 
Austria with Russia over the proposed new 
railroad which will connect Vienna and 
Salonika, Germany, says the Ambassador, is 
striving to relieve the tension between these 
two powers. She favors the railroad only as 
an extension of progress in the Balkans. 


a The recent publication (made by 
North Sea the French foreign office on Feb- 
Question ruary 12) of the terms of the 

treaty signed some months ago by France, 
Great Britain, Germany, and Russia, guaran- 
teeing the integrity and neutrality of Nor- 
way, has revived again the question of the 
North and Baltic Seas, which had apparently 
been settled. This problem concerns the bal- 
ance of power in the two northern seas. As 
formulated by this treaty, which assures Nor- 
way against a seizure by Sweden or Russia 
of a harbor on its North Sea coast, it raises 
the question whether the three other states 
bordering on that sea and one on the Baltic 
as well,—Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, 
—ought not also to receive international 
guaranties. “The security of Denmark’s posi- 
tion, commanding as she does the entrance to 
the Baltic, is of great international impor- 
tance. If her neutrality and integrity be 
guaranteed by the great powers, which seems 
a reasonable and desirable future political 
event, it would follow apparently that the 
future national existence of Holland and Bel- 
gium be also assured. Indeed, France and 
England, are practically committed to this 
last. Would the German Emperor, however, 
willingly become party to an agreement that 
would extinguish a hope he has always been 
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believed to cherish,—that of eventually ab- 
sorbing Holland and the Dutch East Indian 
Empire? Ambassador Sternburg’s protesta- 
tions on this point in the statement already 
referred to are unmistakable and vigorous. 
The German Empire, he declares, “ laid spe- 
cial importance on the participation of Hol- 
land in this agreement [the guaranty of Nor- 
wegian integrity], as the idea of an annexa- 
tion of Holland by Germany has recently 
been spread by a portion of the western Euro- 
pean press. The Dutch Government has 
taken part in the negotiations from the very 
beginning and has expressed its high appre- 
ciation with regard to the German proposal.” 
Germany's policy with regard to Belgium, 
also, he declared, is “ clear and peaceful.” 


Siadies Possibilities of armed warfare 
Turkish face Russia from two new quar- 
Relations. 


: ters: from Finland in the aorth 
and from Turkey in the south. When the 
Finnish Diet began its sessions, on February 
12, the program and speeches of the leaders 
indicated that the reactionary Russian cam- 
paign for the “ reduction” of Finland would 
meet with the most vigorous opposition. If, 
as it is being currently reported, the St. 
Petersburg government is really contemplat- 
ing an early restoration of the hated Bobrikov 
régime in Finland, armed revolution is again 
imminent on the shores of the Baltic. The 
Finns are loyal to the Emperor, but remain 
convinced that the maintenance of their pres- 
ent constitution is absolutely necessary for a 
proper development of their national life. 
The strained relations between the empires 
of the Czar and the Sultan have their origin 
in two apparently remote occurrences,—the 
unchecked Turkish raid over Armenia into 
Persia, and the reported acquiescence on the 
part of the Sublime Porte in the Austrian 
plan for the construction of several new rail- 
way lines in the Balkans. The Russian for- 
eign ofhce looks upon these two occurrences 
as indications of German intrigue to domi- 
nate, through Austria, and the much-dis- 
cussed Bagdad Railway project, not only the 
Balkans, but the entire Near East. Although 
it has been frequently announced that the 
Turkish Government had declined the offer 
of Austrian capital to build a railroad ulti- 
mately connecting Vienna with Salonika, it 
is being currently reported in Russia,—par- 
ticularly since the retirement of Prince 
Ourousov, Russian Ambassador to Vienna,— 
that Turkey, relying on German support, 
has been preparing for months for a war with 
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Russia, which, say some of the well-informed 
journals of central Europe, will break out 
before summer. 


Meanwhile the third Duma pro- 
ceeds on its rather uneventful 
career, disappointing both friends 
and enemies. A comparison of the work of 
this Duma with that of the two preceding 
sessions of the Russian Parliament is pre- 
sented on another page of this issue. A rather 
sensational development of the financial sit- 
uation in Russia last month was the recall 
of the French Ambassador Bompard from 
St. Petersburg at the request of the Czar’s 
government. M. Bompard, it appears, in a 
private letter to one of his banker friends in 
France some months ago strongly advised 
against loaning any more money to Russia. 
Comparing the present political and economic 
condition in the empire to that in France be- 
fore the Revolution, the ex-Ambassador wrote 
that he believed the Russian revolutionists 
would eventually win, and said further: 


An 
/ndiscreet 
Ambassador. 


I do not think the Russian people will ever 
repay the loans which the present government 
is floating. France did not pay the old debts of 
the Bourbons after the Revolution, and I am 
quite sure the Russian people will never pay 
the old debt made by the Romanovs. I shall 
strive to prevent the French Government from 
lending any more money to Russia as long as I 
am Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 

This letter was secured and photographed 
by the Russian police and the evidence of M. 
Bompard’s improper conduct presented to the 
Clémenceau cabinet. His recall followed, 
but that he still retains the confidence of the 
Paris government is evident from his imme- 
diate elevation to the rank of Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honor. 


Tae Constitutional government does 
Troubles of not seem to be working very well 
‘in Persia. It is believed that the 

new Shah, Mohammed Ali Mirza, is secretly 
reactionary in sentiment, and would gladly, 
if he were able, withdraw the constitutional 
privileges conceded by his father, the late 
Muzaffar-ed-din. A number of revolution- 
ary outbreaks in widely separated sections of 
the country indicate national dissatisfaction, 
chiefly, it is true, with the exactions of the 
tax-gatherer. It should not be forgotten that 
in Persia the clergy, unlike their brethren in 
almost all the rest of the world, are liberal, 
even radical. It was the Mollahs of Persia 
who really brought about the new reforms. 
They have been stirring the peasantry to de- 
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mand full constitutional rights. -Centuries 
of misgovernment, however, have brought 
Persia to a bad plight. There is famine in 
almost one-half of the country, insubordina- 
tion in the army, an empty treasury, revolt in 
the two capital cities, Teheran and Ispahan, 
and corruption in the civil service,—all of 
which do not make good soil upon which to 
grow constitutional government. Moreover, 
the unceasing efforts of British, Russian, and 
German political and commercial interests to 
secure dominating influence in the land of 
the Shah have combined to make the Persian 
problem a very serious one for the peace of 
the world. The invasion of Persian territory 
by Turkish marauding bands, and even regu- 
lar armed forces, more than once during the 
past few months, while officially attributed 
to differences over boundary claims, and dis- 
avowed from Constantinople, is believed to 
have been the result of a deliberately planned 
intrigue to involve Russia and Turkey in a 
conflict which might retrieve some of the 
prestige lost by the Czar’s empire in her war 
with Japan. The entire problem of the Near 
East in all its phases,—Egypt, the Balkans, 
Turkey, Persia, and India,—has become 
more involved since that great conflict. 


Japan's Sin- According to an interview pub- 
cerity in the Jished on January 24 in one of 


Emigration : 
Matter. the leading daily newspapers of 
Tokio, the Japanese Foreign Miinister, 


Baron Hayashi, publicly announced that if 
existing regulations to prevent the influx of 
coolies to the United States are not effective 
the Japanese Government will not hesitate 
to prohibit emigration to Hawaii, Mexico, 
and any other section of the globe from which 
illegal entrance to the United States might 
be possible. On the whole, the interview, 
the tone of which was borne out later by 
official replies to interpellations in the Japa- 
nese Diet, shows entire willingness on the 
part of Japan to remove the greatest danger 
to the friendly relations between the two 
countries. The consideration of Japanese 
commercial interests alone, Baron Hayashi 
is reported to have said, would “ justify our 
policy as to foreign relations, and the miscon- 
ception of politicians is disadvantageous to 
the state. Our present policy is fully justi- 
fiable from the standpoint of the fundamental 
principles of our international relations.” 
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The Foreign Minister announced the inten- 
tion of the imperial government to investi- 
gate thoroughly the question of Japanese so- 
called students, who go to the United States 
and then show their real character as coolie 
laborers. Baron Hayashi’s statement had a 
quieting effect on more than world capital. 
These concessions were outlined in the off- 
cial communication of the Tokio government 
handed to Ambassador O’Brien on Feb- 
ruary 19, in reply to his note of January 26. 
Meanwhile domestic troubles of Japan con- 
tinue to disturb the Mikado’s statesmen. By 
a very narrow majority last month the gov- 
ernment’s financial measure was approved 
in the lower house of the Diet, only nine 
votes saving the ministry from censure. The 
measure provides for considerable increase in 
taxation on sugar, alcohol, beer, and petro- 
leum. The Japanese capital is busy prepar- 
ing for the international exposition which 
Japan will hold from April 1 to October 30, 
1912. ‘The exhibition, which will be opened 
in one of the parks in the outskirts of Tokio, 
is not to commemorate any historical event, 
but to show to the people of the world the 
political and economic development of the 
Japanese people. 

















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From January 21 to February 17, 1908.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


January 21.—In the Senate, Mr. Teller (Dem., 
Colo.) introduces a bill providing for the pur- 
chase of $100,000,000 in silver for subsidiary 
coinage. 

January 22.—Both Senate and House discuss 
the Penal Code bill. 

January 23.—In the Senate, Secretary Cortel- 
you’s policy in distributing government funds 
in the recent financial disturbance is discussed. 

..In the House, Chairman Tawney of the Ap- 
propriations Committee states that the deficit 
for the current fiscal year may amount to $100,- 
000,000. 

January 24——The House, in considering the 
Urgent Deficiency Appropriation bill, debates 
political topics. 

January 27.—The Senate discusses the alleged 
existence of slavery in the Philippines.....In 
the House, Mr. Fowler (Rep., N. J.) speaks in 
support of his credit currency bill. 

January 30.—In the Senate, the Finance Com- 
mittee’s report on the Aldrich bill is presented. 

-The House passes the Urgent Deficiency 
Appropriation bill. 

January 31.—A special message from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is read in both branches..... The 
Senate considers the bill revising the criminal 
laws..... The House begins consideration of the 
Indian Appropriation bill. 

February 3.—The Senate passes a bill provid- 
ing for a new immigrant station at Philadel- 
phia.....The House passes a bill granting a pen- 
sion of. $12 a month to all soldiers’ widows. 

February 4.—The Senate passes the Urgent 
Deficiency bill carrying about $24,000,000... 
The House debates the President’s special mes- 
sage, 

February 5.—In the Senate, Mr. Beveridge 
(Rep., Ind.) urges the passage of his bill for the 
creation of a tariff commission.....In the 
House, Sereno E. Payne (Rep., N. Y.) predicts 
that the next Republican national platform will 
contain a tariff-revision plan. 

February 6.—The Senate passes a bill appro- 
priating $700,000 for the Yukon Exposition in 
Seattle in 1909 and a bill placing Major-Gen. 
O. O. Howard on the retired list with the rank 
of lieutenant-general.....In the House, an 
amendment to the Indian Appropriation _ bill 
aimed at the Carlisle and Hampton schools is 
defeated. 

February 7.—The Omnibus War Claims bill 
is passed by the House; a currency bill repre- 
senting the views of the Democrats is introduced 
by Mr. Wiliiams, of Mississippi. 

February 10—In the Senate, Mr. Foraker 
{Rep., Ohio) speaks in reply to President Roose- 
velt’s denial that federal patronage had been 
used to aid Secretary Taft in Ohio; Mr. Aldrich 
(Rep., R. I.) speaks in support of his currency 
bill; Mr. Depew (Rep., N. Y.) defends Secre- 


tary Cortelyou’s policy in the recent panic..... 
‘| "4 House considers the Indian Appropriation 
bill 

February 11—The Senate debates the Aldrich 
Currency bill....In the House, Mr. Tawney 
(Rep., Minn.) questions the power of the Presi- 
dent to appoint the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion. 

February 12.—In the Senate, Mr. Rayner 
(Dem., Md.) discusses the Currency bill and 
condemns the present banking system....The 
House passes the Indian Appropriation bill. 

February 13.—The Senate debates the Aldrich 
bill and the Penal Code....The House closes 
the debate on the Legislative Appropriation bill. 

February 14.—In the Senate, Mr. Lodge 
(Rep., Mass.), Mr. Aldrich (Rep., R. I.), Mr. 
Clay (Dem., Ga.), Mr. Teller (Dem., Colo.), 
and Mr. Hopkins (Rep., Ill.) take part in the 
debate on the Aldrich Currency bDill....The 
_ considers the Legislative Appropriation 
bill. 

_ February 17—The House passes the Legisla- 
tive Appropriation bill. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


January 21—The North Carolina Legislature 
meets in special session, having been called by 
Governor Glenn to make a change in the Rail-, 
road Rate law....The Mississippi Legislature’ 
elects John Sharp Williams (Dem.) to the 
United States Senate to succeed H. D. Money. 

.The Rhode Island Legislature elects George 
Peabody Wetmore (Rep.) United States Sena- 
tor....John Franklin Fort (Rep.) is inaugu- 
rated Governor of New Jersey, and Edmond F. 
Noel (Dem.) as Governor of Mississippi. 

January 22—The Public Service Commission 
for the Second District of New York State 
makes its first annual report to the State Legis- 
lature, promising an investigation of passenger 
rates. 

January 23—Governor Joseph W. Folk 
(Dem.) of Missouri formally announces his 
candidacy for United States Senator to succeed 
William J. Stone (Dem.)....Secretary Taft, in 
a letter to Representative Parsons, of New 
York, says he does not wish to make a contest 
with Governor Hughes for the New York dele- 
gates to the Republican National Convention. 

January 26.—Secretary Taft transmits to Con- 
gress a special report on the Philippines based 
on personal observation. 

January 27.—The first five cases of the Penn- 
sylvania capitol prosecution begin in Harrisburg. 


January 29.—Governor Hughes is indorsed 
by the New York Republican County Commit- 
tee as a candidate for the Presidency. 

January 30.—The Kansas Legislature passes a 
bill for the insurance of bank deposits under the 
general supervision of the State Charter Board 
(see page 340)....It is announced that Comp- 
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troller Metz, of New York City, will make a 
public offering of $50,000,000 4/2 per cent. city 
bonds....Mayor McClellan of New York ap- 
points Dock Commissioner Bensel to succeed 
J. Edward Simmons as a member of the Board 
of Water Supply. 

January 31.—Governor Hughes of New York, 
speaking before the Republican Club of New 
York City, defines his national policies. 

February 1.—Governor Joseph K. Toole 
(Dem.) of Montana resigns because of ill 
health.... The federal Government files a bill in 
the United States District Court at Salt Lake 
City charging the Harriman railroad lines with 
restraint of trade and asking an injunction 
against them. 

February 3.—A convention held at Manila 
unanimously indorses the candidacy of Secre- 
tary Taft for the Presidential nomination, 

February 5.—Charles A. Stillings, chief of the 
Government Printing Office, is suspended by 
President Roosevelt. 

I‘ebruary 7—The members of the Republican 
Congressional Campaign Committee are elected 
at a caucus of Senators and Representatives held 
at Washington. 

Kebruary 9.—President Roosevelt character- 
izes as “ false and malicious” the accusation that 
he had made federal appointments with a view 
to furthering the Presidential candidacy of Sec- 
retary Taft. 

February 10.—In a speech at Kansas City, 
Secretary Taft makes a general defense of the 
Republican party and especially of the policies 
of the present Administration....The Postal 
Commission created by Congress one year ago 
submits a preliminary report advocating a long 
term of service for the head of the Post-Office 
Department. : 

February 11—The Ohio primary elections re- 
sult in a sweeping victory for Secretary Taft.... 
Governor Hughes of New York sent a message 
to the State Senate demanding the removal of 
Superintendent of Insurance Kelsey; he also 
designates Attorney-General Jackson to bring 
action against the American Ice Company at 
New York City. 

February 12.—Senator Knox (Rep., Pa.) 
speaks in favor of a system of national water- 
ways....A movement in'favor of Judge George 
Gray (Dem.), of Delaware, for President of the 
United States is launched in Pennsylvania. 

February 14—The New York bond issue of 
$50,000,000 is heavily over-subscribed. 

February 15.—It is announced in Washington 
that the Government will prosecute the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company on the charge 
of giving rebates to shippers....Congressman 
Theodore E. Burton (Rep., Ohio) is renomi- 
nated and also made a delegate from Cleveland 
to the Republican National Convention and in- 
structed for Taft....Secretary Taft speaks on 
national politics at New Haven, Conn. 

February 16.—Rear-Admiral Converse, U. S. 
N., in a report made public at Washington, an- 
swers the recently published criticisms of the 
American navy. 

February 17W—President Roosevelt accepts the 
resignation of Frank H. Hitchcock, First As- 
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sistant Postmaster-General, who is succeeded by 
Dr. Charles P. Grandfield. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


January 21.—The Russian Duma resumes its 
sessions and passes some minor bills; strong 
opposition to the naval program is shown on all 
hands....Premier Laurier, of Canada, advocates 
the reform of the Dominion Senate on United 
States lines. 

January 22.—The British Labor party at Hull 
adopts by 514,000 to 469,000 votes the resolution 
declaring that socialism is the definite object of 
the party....The Chilean Congress passes a bill 
for a railway running from north to south. 

January 23.—The police in Lisbon discover a 
plot to overthrow the Portuguese monarchy. 
.... The defeat in the lower house of the Japan- 
ese Diet of a motion to censure the government 
is held to insure the retention of the cabinet and 
the probable passage of the budget. 

January 24—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties discusses the policy of France in Morocco. 
.... The Portuguese Government issues a state- 
ment saying that it believes the maintenance of 
order to be assured. . 

January 25.—The Haitian Government an- 
nounces the occupation of Gonaives and the cap- 
ture and execution of Jean Jumeau, the leader 
of the insurgents. 


January 26.—President Alcorta closes the ses- 
sion of Congress at Buenos Aires, and orders 
the adoption of a budget. 


January 27—A conference of New South 
Wales labor delegates reject by a vote of 118 to 
27 a motion in favor of collective ownership, 
and of a means of production, distribution, and 
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exchange.... The Canadian Government holds a 
conference at Ottawa to arrange a loan for 
western farmers....The Republicans of -Por- 
tugai issue a manifesto. 

January 28.—An imperial ukase sanctions a 
Russian internal loan of $83,000,000 at 4 per 
cent....Sir W. S. Robson is appointed British 
Attorney-General to succeed the late J. L. Wal- 
ton; Samuel Thomas Evans is appointed Solici- 





MR. T. L. LEWIS. 


(Chosen to succeed John Mitchell as president of 
the United Mine Workers of America.) 


tor-General....Delegates from three Basque 
provinces meet at Bilbao and decide to demand 
from Spain full restoration of rights granted in 
1830.... The French Chamber of Deputies, by a 
vote of 428 to 92, sustains the French Govern- 
ment’s policy in Morocco. ...Count Hayashi out- 
lines the foreign policy of Japan in a speech be- 
fore the lower house of the Diet....At the first 
public sitting at Calcutta of the factory labor 
commission evidence is given as to the condi- 
tions under which child labor is employed in 
the cotton mills. 

January 29.—The third session of the present 
British Parliament is opened by King Edward. 
....A new Bulgarian cabinet is formed under 
M. Mahnoff....Many persons are shot in a po- 
litical riot in Lisbon, Portugal. ...Germany’s 
naval program providing for the expenditure of 
$100,000,000 annually for ten years passes its 
first reading in the Reichstag. 

January 30—In the British House of Com- 
mons a hostile amendment on the subject of un- 
employment is rejected by a vote of 195 to 146. 
»+».The Marquis of Londonderry, former Vice- 


roy for Ireland, makes an attack on the present 
Irish policy of the government. 

January 31.—Dr. Jameson resigns as Premier 
of Cape Colony because of the victory of the 
Dutch in the Parliamentary elections. 

February 1.—King Carlos of Portugal and the 
Crown Prince are assassinated. 

February 2.—Manuel II. is proclaimed King 
of Portugal. 

February 3.—Premier Franco of Portugal re- 
signs office, and a new cabinet is formed under 
the premiership of Admiral Ferreira do Amaral. 
....Mr. Asquith, speaking in the British House 
of Commons, says that the government has de- 
cided not to reintroduce the Irish Council bill. 

February 6.—Freiherr von Stengel, Secretary 
of the Germany Imperial Treasury, resigns on 
account of financial questions which remain un- 
settled. 

February 9—Financial trouble in Denmark is 
averted by the government and leading banks of 
Copenhagen uniting to guarantee obligations. 

February 10.—A bill providing penalties for 
the sale of cigarettes to persons under sixteen, 
establishing juvenile courts, and _ punishing 





drunken parents who accidentally kill their chil- | 


dren, passes its first reading in the British House 
of Commons. 

February 11.—The British peers issue an ap- 
peal for a large fund to carry on the campaign 
aaginst Home Rule....The police repel an at- 
tempt of woman suffragists to storm the British 
House of Commons and make forty arrests. 

February 12.—The Finnish Diet meets at Hel- 
singfors. 
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February 13.—There is a riot in the Japanese 
House of Reprsentatives over the financial 


budget. 
February 15.—Nicholas Gerhard, Governor- 
General of Finland, is removed and General 


Boeckman appointed to the post. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


January 21.—Mr. Lemieux explains to the 
Canadian House of Commons the arrangements 
made with Japan on the immigration question; 
all contract laborers are excluded under the 
agreement....The Congo Reform Association, 
at a meeting in London, adopts resolutions de- 
nouncing the proposed treaty of transfer... .It 
is announced that the claim of the French Gov- 
ernment against the new Panama Company and 
Colombia for $2,800 ,000 has been compromised, 
the company paying $1,600,000, of which Colom- 
bia contributes $300,000....It is decided at 
Washington to send the cruiser Des Moines to 
Haitian waters to protect American interests. 


January 22—A Brazilian squadron accom- 
panies the American battleship fleet to sea from 
Rio de Janeiro. 

January 25.—The French Government takes 
rigorous measures to prevent the introduction 
of cholera from Mecca into French territory. 


January 27.—A conference is held in London 
by the Balkan Committee to affirm the respon- 
sibility of Great Britain and other European 
powers for the restoration of order in Mace- 
donia....The Tibetan envoy to Great Britain 
pays the last installment of the Tibetan indem- 
nity at the British foreign office....M. Pichon, 
the French Minister of Foreign ‘Affairs, out- 
lines France’s policy in Morocco before the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


January 28.—President Roosevelt issues a 
proclamation announcing the conclusion of the 
Franco-American reciprocity arrangement drawn 
under the Dingley act....The Japanese. Govern- 
ment announces that the Canadian immigration 
question is definitely settled. 


January 29—The Tibetan indemnity having 
been paid, the Government of India orders the 
evacuation of the Chumbi Valley. 


February 1.—France decides to recall M. Bom- 
pard, the Ambassador to Russia. 

February 2—Negotiations are opened for the 
appointment of a Turkish diplomatic agent ac- 
credited to the Vatican to deal directly with the 
Papal officials on the protection of Catholics in 
Turkey. 

February 4—The Congo treaty is withdrawn 
and returned to the plenipotentiaries in order 
to prepare a text and conditions regarding the 
crown domain which will insure speedy ratifica- 
tion. 

February 5.—China informs Japan that offices 
for the collection of customs have been opened 
on the western Manchurian frontier under the 
agreement made with Russia. 

«February to.—An arbitration treaty between 
the United States and France is signed by Sec- 
retary Root and Ambassador Jusserand at Wash- 
ington. 

February 11.—Russia and Austria reply un- 
favorably to Sir Edward Grey’s proposal re- 
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garding the establishment of order in Mace- 
donia. 

February 17.—It is announced that Turkish 
reserves have been called to the colors in Asia 
Minor and have been moved to the Persian 
frontier. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


January 21.—Demonstrations of 50,000 unem- 
ployed are held in Berlin, Germany. ...The in- 
tercontinental railway which unites the Pacific 
with the Atlantic is opened in Guatemala. 

January 22—The will of Morris K. Jesup 
leaves $1,000,000 to the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 

January 23.—The Bank of England reduces the 
rate of discount from 5 to 4 per cent., while the 
Bank of France announces a cut of from 3% to 
3 per cent....A so-called “march of the unem- 
ployed” through the streets of Chicago to the 
City Hall is broken up by the police (see page 
336) 

January 24.—The cotton-mill workers at Man- 
chester, England, accept the terms of the em- 
ployers, thereby averting a great lockout....A 
fire in the city of Portland, Maine, results in a 
loss of $1,000,000, destroying the official city and 
county buildings....A movement is begun’ in 
Chicago to raise a fund of $100,000 for the city’s 
unemployed....Andrew Carnegie offers $200,- 
000 to Berea College, Kentucky, on condition that 
a like amount be raised. 

January 25.—The worst storm in fifty years is 
reported at Nantucket, with thousands of dol- 
lars’ damage. 

January 26—The American torpedo-boat 
flotilla, escorted by Argentine vessels, arrives at 
Buenos Aires....The National Bank of North 
America, of New York City, goes into the hands 
of a federal receiver. 

January 27—An -Income Tax Reduction 
League is organized in London, England... .It 
is announced that the American expedition into 
the interior of the Congo Free State, led by R. 
Dorsey Mohun, has been attackéd by natives and 
compelled to withdraw....The United States 
Supreme Court declares unconstitutional the law 
prohibiting discrimination against members of 
labor organizations by common carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce....Fire in the business 
district of Portland, Maine, causes a loss of 
$830,000. 

January 28.—An imperial edict is published in 
China granting Sir Robert Hart leave of absence 
for two years....A conference of prohibition 
leaders is held at London, England, with the 
object of forming a world’s confederation... . 
An “army of unemployed” marches on the City 
Hall at Detroit, Mich.; the Mayor promises to 
urge the hastening of city work as a measure of 
relief. 

January 30.—Representatives of the American 
Civic Association submit to President Roosevelt 
a plan for the preservation of Niagara Falls.... 
The Mechanics & Traders’ Bank and the New 
Amsterdam National Bank, of New York City, 
suspend. 

January 31.—The American battleship fleet 
enters the Strait of Magellan....The Oriental 
Bank of New York City closes its doors. 
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February 1.—The American battleship fleet 
arrives at Punta Arenas....Federal Judge 
Thompson hands down a decision at Cincinnati 
against the United Typothete of America in the 
litigation to force the International Printing 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union to live up to 
an alleged nine-hour agreement....After having 
been acquitted of the murder of Stanford White, 
Harry K. Thaw is taken to the New York State 
Asylum for Criminal Insane....The Home 
Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., is closed by the New 
York State Superintendent of Banking. 


February 3.—T. L. Lewis is chosen president 
of the United Mine Workers of America, to suc- 
ceed John Mitchell. 


February 4.—The American torpedo flotilla 
arrives at Punta Arenas. 


February 6.—Kaid Sir Harry MacLean is set 
free by the bandit Raisuli after seven months’ 
captivity. 

February 8.—The funerals of King Carlos and 
Crown Prince Luiz are held at Lisbon, Portugal. 


February 10.—Two indictments are found 
against Charles W. Morse, the New York 
banker. 


February 11.—The one hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of the combustibility of anthra- 
cite coal is celebrated at Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 
Heinrich Conried resigns as director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City, and 
is succeeded by Julio Gatti-Casazzo. 


February 12.—Six automobiles, one of which 
is an American-built car, start from New York 
City on a tour to Paris by way of Alaska, Si- 
beria, and Russia. 


February 13.—Six bronze tablets in memory 
of American soldiers and sailors are unveiled 
at Tien-tsin, China....One hundred and seventy 
Japanese immigrants are detained at Victoria, 

.Ex-Governor Foster M. Voorhees, of 
New ‘Jersey, is indicted in connection with the 
investigation of the Bankers’ Life Insurance 
Company of New York City. 


February 14.—The American battleship fleet 
arrives off Valparaiso, Chile....A tornado de- 
stroys three towns in Mississippi, causing the 
loss of a score of lives....The American ship 
Emily Reed founders off the coast of Oregon; 
twelve lives are lost....Deputy Chief Kruger of 
the New York Fire Department is killed while 
fighting a fire. 


February 15—Oxford and Cambridge uni- 
versities, England, decline the challenge of 
American colleges and universities for a track 
and field contest....Floods in the Ohio River 
do great damage. 


OBITUARY 


January 21.—Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, author of 
popular hygienic books....Walter M. Ferriss, 
contributor to cyclopedias and dictionaries, 82. 


January 22.—Morris K. Jesup, the New York 
banker and_ philanthropist, coir David 
Brand, chairman of the Crofters Commission, 
70....Ex-Congressman George W. Bowdon, of 
Virginia, 55....Franklin C. Cornell, eldest son 
of the founder of Cornell University, 71. 


January 23.—Edward Mac Dowell, the com- 
poser, 46 (see page 301)....Gen. Jules Louis 
Lewal, French Minister of War in 1885, 85. 

January 24.—Auguste Wilhelmj, the noted vio- 
linist and concert master, 62. 

January 25.—‘ Ouida” (Louise de la Ramee), 
the novelist, 68....Brig.-Gen. Anthony Hager, 
U. S. A., retired, 80. 


January 26.—Rev. John Alexis Edgren, D.D., 
founder of the Swedish Lae Theological 
Seminary at Chicago, 69.. Tschigorin, the 
chess master, 58. 

January 27.—Gen. Charles H. Howard, of Chi- 
cago, 70. 

January 28. ites Richard, Archbishop of 
Paris, 89....Ex-Congressman John Coburn, of 
Indiana, 83.. .Prof. Gustav k. Karsten, of the 
University of Illinois, 49....Daniel C. Heath, 
head of the well-known publishing house, 64. 

January 29.—Capt. Jules Bailly, osteologist at 
McGill University, Montreal, 77. 

January 30.—David Johnson, the American 
landscape painter, 81....Arthur W. ig Sa 
secretary to the Philippine Commission, 48.. 
3urr Robbins, an old-time circus man, 70. 

February 1.—King Carlos I., of Portugal, 44, 
and Crown Prince Luiz Filippe, 20. 

February 2.—Associate Justice John S. Wilkes 
of the Tennessee Supreme Court, 67... .Raphael 
Guastavino, the architect who devised the arch 
used in the New York subway, 55. 

February 3—Judge Thomas Mellon, of Pitts- 
burg, 95..--Cot. T. Lawlor, former com- 
mander-in-chief of the G. A. R., 64.... Ferdinand 
Meldahl, the Danish state architect, 83. 


February 4—Ex-Congressman George B. 
Wise, of Virginia, 77. 

February 6.—James W. Pinchot, philanthropist 
and art patron, 77. 


February 7—Prof. Albert Harrison Mixer, of 
the University of Rochester, 85. 

February 9.—John W. Oliver, the veteran edi- 
tor of the Yonkers Statesman, said to be the old- 
est active editor of a daily newspaper in the 
United States, 92. 

February 1to.—Ex-Congressman George Au- 
gustus Jenks, of Pennsylvania, 72....George 
Herbert Sass, lawyer and writer of Charleston, 
S. C., 62....Justice George B. Abbott of the 
New York Supreme Court, 57. 


February 11.—Ex-Chief Justice Franklin J. 
Dickman of the Ohio Supreme Court, 80. 


February 12.—James D. Layng, former presi- 
dent of the “ Big Four” Railroad, 74. 


February 13.—David Parish Barhydt, at one 
time treasurer of the Republic of Texas, g2.... 
Sir James Knowles, founder, proprietor, and edi- 
tor of the Nineteenth Century, of London, 77. 


February 14.—Deputy Fire Chief Charles W. 
Kruger, of New York City, 57. 
February 16.—Thomas K. Bruner, for twenty- 


one years head of the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 54. 


February 17.—Austria’s oldest statesman, Ig- 
naz Edler von Plener, 98. 
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ROPED. 
From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). 























THE WATER’S FULL OF ’EM. HANDS ACROSS THE SEA! AS CONGRESS SEES IT! 
From the Globe (New York). From the Constitution (Atlanta). 
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THE Irate INpDIvipuAL: ‘“‘ Teddy did it.” . = 
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From the Journal (Detroit). ll nla Convenvion} J 








VICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS’ FIRST FULL BAG. 
From the IJnter-Occan (Chicago). 
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“THE WORLD IS MINE.” 
From the Post (Cincinnati). 
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CAN HE SURVIVE THEIR ATTACKS? 
From the Herald (Washington, D. C.). 


























THE SAME OLD THING. ARMY AND NAVY BILLS KEEP JAPAN HUSTLING, 
From the Constitution (Atlanta). From the Leader (Cleveland), 
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“ME TOO!” (See papers of February 1.) 
From the Herald (New York). 
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SOMETHING IS ALWAYS HAPPENING TO THAT LAST 
WORD. 
From the Herald (Boston). From the Globe-Democrat (St. Louis),¢ 


HE FINDS IT EASY TO JUGGLE OHIO. 
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SECRETARY TAFT WOOING MISS MICHIGAN. THE CURRENCY QUESTION IS A HARD NUT FOR UNCLHN 
“Two is company; three is a crowd.” SAM TO CRACK. 
From the Journal (Detroit). From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). 
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GENEROUS BILL Tarr: ‘“‘ Now, remember, Ilughie, just one little bit off the end.” 


From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland). 
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FRANK A. VANDERLIP, 
BY CHARLES F. 


HE most amazing, and certainly the 
most difficult, situation in which he 
has ever been placed was the one in which 
Frank A. Vanderlip found himself in the 
summer of 1901. He had come over from 
Washington, where he was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Lyman J. Gage, 
to take the position of vice-president of the 
National City Bank of-New York. <A desk 
was given him in a very good location in 
the parlors of the bank and possessing a 
pleasant outlook on Wall Street. But no 
duties were assigned. Here he was, a high- 
salaried officer of a $25,000,000 institution, 
surrounded by men his senior in years and 
in experience, in the midst of tremendous 
energy, a part of one of the smoothest-run- 
ning machines of the sort in existence, but 
with no apparent obligation to make this ma- 
chine go. 

The experience was unique. It sounds 
rather unreal and imaginary, and like the 
sinecures of bankers which comic papers 
portray. 

But Mr. Vanderlip was not expected to 
sit and indefinitely twirl his thumbs. He 
was not of the mold to do so if he might. 
He knew that he had not been picked as an 
ornament to the bank, but must soon find his 
place as a working unit in its manifold af- 
fairs. He realized also that James Stillman, 
the silent and crafty president, had enough 
honest conceit in the success of his bank not 
to wish his work of organization criticised. 
So Vanderlip let the rédle of critic alone. 
There was danger of treading on other peo- 
ple’s toes, so infinite tact, good nature, and 
diplomacy were required. What he realized 
most forcibly was that he had been given a 
chance to find himself, and that the highest 
premium paid by the business world into 
which he had been transplanted was for 
ideas. Therefore he looked around to see 
where he could broaden the scope of the 
bank’s undertaking. Its routine affairs were 
splendidly managed and required no change. 
_ Mr. Vanderlip is a man of broad-gauge 
interests. He is such by reason of tempera- 
ment, his early environment, his training, 
and as a result of his later experience. Ob- 
viously Mr. Stillman recognized this fact, 
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though he had only seen his new officer twice 
before he offered him a position. The Still- 
man ambition was to make his bank of inter- 
national reputation and importance; to give 
it something of the character of the great 
credit institutions of Europe. It already 
held first rank in capital and surplus and 
in the size of its deposits, and was the larg- 
est government depository in the United 
States. 

This dream was the only cue, if any, that 
Mr. Vanderlip had to work from. He re- 
sponded to it quickly enough, for it fitted in 
with his preconceived ideas of what a great 
American bank should be. So, without al- 
tering any established policies, he mapped out 
a campaign carrying him into fields which 
no national bank had entered, and thereby 
surrounded his institution with new _ in- 
fluences. Soon he began to extract for it the 
liberal profits to which the pioneer is en- 
titled. 

Before he became a banker Mr. Vanderlip 
was five years in the Treasury service. Prior 
to that he was eight years a financial writer 
on a Chicago newspaper. The bent of his 
mind was critical and toward fundamentals. 
He was received in New York banking cir- 
cles as a neophyte, as one of an academic 
type, a theorist, a pleasant enough fellow and 
clever, but not cut out for the job into which 
he had dropped. The banker who had 
grown up into the routine of the business 
did not see just where Vanderlip fitted in. 

There is nothing very unusual in Mr. 
Vanderlip’s history. We honor and admire 
the self-made American, but we no longer 
stand agape at him. He is not an uncom- 
mon type among us. Mr. Vanderlip is such 
a one. 

He was born November 17, 1864. His 
boyhood was passed on an Illinois farm, an 
hour’s ride out of Chicago. His father’s 
death, when Vanderlip was but twelve, may 
have changed the whole course of his career. 
It certainly gave him a degree of responsibil- 
ity early in life which seasoned and stiffened 
him for the work and the shocks of maturer 
years. In Aurora, where he lived, there were 
not many selections to make, for a youth bent 
upon paying his own way, and he had to take 
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the sort of position that offered itself. To 
Vanderlip the best opening seemed to be in 
a machine shop. ‘There, at sixteen, he be- 
came an apprentice. He had no mechanical 
bent, but even at that time his demand for 
knowledge of the thing that was closest to 
his workaday world was a conspicuous qual- 
ity in his make-up. He was all the time 
studying his surroundings, studying from 
machines and from men and from books. 
One readily sees where his later interest in 
trade schools originated, and how it is that 
he speaks to-day with authority on the sub- 
ject of labor unionism and the discouraging 
outlook in these times of machine labor for 
the individual who desires a broad experience 
in any department of handicraft. 

Concerning this experience he wrote two 
years ago: “ Very early in my apprenticeship 
I was strongly moved to get some intellectual 
grasp of the work. But, although I was in 
a community proud of its schools, it had 
nothing to offer to youths whose days were 
fully taken up with their regular occupations. 
With considerable difficulty I found a man 
who could teach me drafting, another who 
was willing to give instructions in mathe- 
matics. I was not one bit different from my 
fellows in blue overalls. Much of the money 
that I spent to pay my own instructors I 
earned by teaching mathematics, out of work- 
ing hours, to my shopmates. They were 
quite as keen as I for an opportunity to get 
an intellectual outlook on the business in 
which they were engaged. They had no de- 
sire to be mere tenders of machines. But, 


‘he says, there was no opportunity to satisfy 


a “ zealous interest in a systematic industrial 
development” along trade lines that would 
supplement the common-school curriculum. 
This is what he advocates in a country where 
industrialism is so paramount as in our own. 
Mr. Vanderlip believes that the university 
course should give the advanced student op- 
portunity to make his learning of practical 
value. Therefore he has made a strong plea 
for instruction in commercial subjects. “I 
believe in the educated man in business,” he 
said, in an address before the Convocation 
of the University of New York at Albany in 
June, 1905. “I believe the present college 
course is not the best that can be devised ‘for 
the training of men who are to be leaders in 
commercial and financial life.” His interest 
in the subject of higher education brought 
to Mr. Vanderlip the honor of a trusteeship 
of the Carnegie Foundation, the $10,000,000 
fund established for teachers’ pensions. 
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We have seen that the outlook in the ma- 
chine shop was not bright. Vanderlip’s 
mind turned rather indifferently to electrical 
engineering as an outlet for his energies. 
He had been doing considerable tutoring. 
He was an excellent student in the theory 
and practice of mathematics. ‘Through econ- 
omy he saved enough to spend a year in the 
University of Illinois, and recently his alma 
mater has recognized his achievements in the 
gracious tribute of a master’s degree. Liv- 
ing within the sphere of Chicago influence, 
it was inevitable that he would soon drift 
away from his home town to the Western 
metropolis. 

There is a sequence in nearly all of the 
events that occurred from the time, in the 
middle ’80’s, when he entered the office of a 
bureau for investors in Chicago to the day, 
fifteen years later, when he landed in the 
National City Bank in New York. But the 
constant promotion, the advance, step by step, 
trom an obscure position to one of national 
prominence, was not, actually, progress to- 
ward the attainment of a preconceived ambi- 
tion. It was more a matter of accident; per- 
haps there was something of destiny in it. 
His path might have led in many directions, 
but wherever it led he was bound to make 
the most of its opportunities; for one of the 
intense qualities of the man is to know all 
that is to be known of the business in hand. 
Success with such a person cannot be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Vanderlip began as a stenographer, work- 
ing with Joseph French Johnson, the present 
dean of the New York School of Commerce. 
His office made detailed reports on corpora- 
tion statements, analyzing them and review- 
ing their weak and strong features. In this 
Vanderlip soon became an expert, ‘and the 
critical and concise character of his argument 
to-day, both in speech and in writing, has 
probably grown out of this work of review. 
He was getting “ at the root of the matter ” 
then. He has been getting at it in many dif- 
ferent ways since. He owes his success very 
largely to his complete grasp of the details 
and of the larger questions of every position 
he has filled. 

From the investors’ bureau he followed 
Mr. Johnson into the newspaper field. He 
did work as a reporter, but soon his experi- 
ence in accounts led him to the financial de- 
partment of the paper. It was not long be- 
fore he succeeded his former chief as financial 
editor of the Tribune. Working on a morn- 
ing paper, he had time to study between 
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MR. FRANK A. VANDERLIP. 


hours in the University of Chicago. As a 
financial writer he set about to master the 
subjects of the currency, of banking law, and 
of international exchanges, going at it in the 
same conquering spirit that he had exhibited 
in every other place he had filled. It is safe 
to say that there is not an American banker 
to-day who has a better knowledge of the 
laws under which he does business or a 
broader understanding of the currency ques- 
tion than Frank Vanderlip. It is a deplora- 
ble fact that American bankers, as a class, 
are so deficient in knowledge of fundamental 
principles of banking. I firmly believe that 


our unsatisfactory currency laws, and the 
fact that so little has been done to correct 
them, is due to the timidity of bankers in 
approaching a subject about which they un- 
derstand so little, and which has for them a 
more esoteric reputation than it deserves. 
During those anxious days of last Octo- 
ber, when the financial structure of the coun- 
try was tottering, Mr. Vanderlip was one 
of the small company of bankers in almost 
continuous conference at: the home of J. 
Pierpont Morgan. It was not the first time 
that he had been called into a consultation 
when panic was breeding. The circum- 
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stances surrounding his original experience 
were rather unusual and illustrated more 
forcibly than any episode in his newspaper 
career the confidence in which he was held 
by the men whose circle he frequently en- 
tered in search of news and views. . 

This incident of which I speak occurred 
in 1896, at the time of the bursting of the 
Diamond Match bubble, when a panic of 
very serious proportions was narrowly 
averted. The rottenness of the situation 
was not generally appreciated, but the “ high 
finance” of the Moore Brothers in extrava- 
gant stock manipulation, together with the 
involved state of Chicago traction affairs un- 
der the juggling of the late Charles T. 
Yerkes, had produced a condition which 
threatened to tear down the results of years 
of upbuilding. 

Sitting in his office in the Tribune Build- 
ing near midnight in August, Vanderlip was 
summoned to the telephone. At the other 
end of the wire was Lyman J. Gage, then 
vice-president of the First National Bank of 
Chicago and afterward Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

“Come at once to the house of Philip 
Armour,” he said. “ There is an impor- 
tant meeting here and we want your co- 
operation.” 

Vanderlip did not need urging. Arriv- 
ing at the home of the great packer, he was 
astonished at the gathering he found. Here 
were a score of the leading bankers of the 
city, the president and governors of the Stock 
Exchange, and representative merchants. 
Very simply the situation was explained. 
The Moore Brothers would suspend with 
liabilities of $20,000,000; the Chicago Stock 
Exchange would not open the next day; it 
was quite possible that several banks in the 
West and - East--might-go under... He- was 
asked to take charge of the news, and, while 


printing the facts, prevent their undue color-’ 


ing and exaggeration, since this would sim- 


ply mean bank runs and -endless disaster. 


Even then men were beginning to appreciate 
the value of publicity. of the. right kind. : 
Vanderlip went back to-his office and dic- 
tated a column “ story.” coveri.ig the facts. 
It was a “plain, unvarnishec tale” that he 
told in the early morning hours, and from a 
literary standpoint not good “copy.” ‘Then 
he called up all of the other Chicago papers, 
and pledging them to use only what he had 
written and to even adopt his headlines, he 
released the matter. At breakfast, a few 
hours later, all of Chicago read the same 
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facts, astonishing as they were and like light- 
ning from a clear sky, and realizing that the 
whole truth had been told and that the worst 
was known, calmly accepted the situation. 
Subsequently, when an important bank failed 
as a sequel to this crash, Vanderlip was again 
called in by the clearing-house committee and 
asked to see that the news was conservatively 
treated. No American newspaper man has 
ever had a higher compliment paid to his 
integrity and his ability. Those who under- 
stand something of the severe competition for 
news and the crowning glory in a newspaper 
man’s life of a “ beat ” will appreciate what 
this incident meant to Vanderlip. 

It was the habit of going to the root of 
things that attracted Lyman Gage to Van- 
derlip. When the newspaper man called on 
the banker the latter always felt that he 
knew less about the subject discussed than 
the interviewer. When he was invited to a 
cabinet portfolio in March, 1897, Gage 
asked Vanderlip to go along with him to 
Washington as private secretary. But Van- 
derlip quickly proved himself too big a man 
for such a position. “Three months later he 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. He served there until his resig- 
nation in the winter of 1901. ‘This covered 
the war period and the big Spanish war loan. 
It was Vanderlip’s capacity for organization, 
displayed in this issue, that attracted the at- 
tention of James Stillman. 

The loan was a popular issue and required 
an ‘immense amount of detailed labor. In 
the face of all sorts of discouraging opinion 
as to the probable success of a popular loan, 
in which the attempt of Secretary Sherman 
and its failure were cited, Vanderlip organ- 
ized a special force of 300 clerks, who worked 
night and day in eight-hour shifts, handled 
the 300,000 subscriptions representing over 
$1,000,000,000, and was able, on the day 
the bids were closed, to forward notices to 
the successful bidders. ‘This was one of the 
most ‘remarkable achievements of the kind 
ever performed, and won for the young As- 
sistant. Secretary his department spurs. His 
books on the night the allotment closed did 
not show a cent’s deviation from a proper 
balance. 

There was an interim of several months 
between the time Vanderlip left the Treas- 
ury and took up his indefinite duties at the 
National City Bank. ‘These were occupied 
in a tour of Europe, in which he uncovered 
some of the secrets of European commerce 
and finance, and the results of which are so 
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well set forth in his brochure “‘ The Com- 
mercial Invasion of Europe.” This was very 
opportunely published, as Europe was fright- 
ened at the way the American trade balance 
was mounting, and even our own people did 
not appreciate the position in which we stood 
as a commercial nation. The pamphlet was 
reprinted in several languages, with two edi- 
tions in Japanese. 

Every one familiar with financial affairs 
remembers the address that Mr. Vanderlip 
made before the Wilmington, N. C., Cham- 
ber of Commerce in September, 1902. It 
struck a note that echoed around the world. 
No one more than the author was surprised 
at its reception. Short paragraphs were re- 
printed the next morning in the New York 
newspapers. The following day longer ex- 
tracts appeared. Then an enterprising jour- 
nal published the speech in full in its Sunday 
edition. The effect of it was cumulative. 
The nub of the address was in the statement 
that the country had been traveling at too 
fast a pace; that there had been too much 
over-speculation and inflation, and that a 
slow-down would be beneficial. 

The only person who saw the speech be- 
fore it was delivered was ex-Secretary Gage, 
with whom Vanderlip was living in bachelor 
apartments in New York. But Wall Street 
jumped to the conclusion that it had been 
edited and revised and probably inspired by 
James Stillman and his allies, William 
Rockefeller and H. H. Rogers, composing 
the so-called Standard Oil stock market 
group. ‘The consequence was that prices be- 
gan to tumble and then ran in a riot of sell- 
ing. The speech really foreshadowed the 
depression that set in the following sum- 
mer. At St. Louis in 1904, at the national 
bankers’ convention at Washington in 1905, 
and at Jamestown last spring, Vanderlip 
sounded a note of warning against exces- 
sive speculation in times of great commer- 
cial activity, when legitimate business de- 
mands were absorbing the country’s money 
supplies more rapidly than they could be en- 
larged. Some persons gained the idea that 
he was an extreme pessimist and forever look- 
ing on the reverse side of the picture of 
national greatness. The report that “ Van- 
derlip is to make a speech soon” has been 
invariably followed by a market chill and a 
period of waiting for the text, during which 
many stockbrokers would be laying all sorts 
of ingenious schemes to get advance knowl- 
edge of what the speech contained. 

The theory that Mr. Vanderlip, on all of 
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these occasions, was simply the mouthpiece 
of the National City Bank and its affiliations 
has been quite strongly held. As a matter 
of fact, I understand that Mr. Stillman has 
never enthused much over the idea of an 
oficer of his bank going about making ad- 
dresses. He is the sort of man who never 
talks in public and is a strong believer in the 
old homily that “ silence is golden.” Never- 
theless, he could not but appreciate the pres- 
tige that was gained by his bank from the 
speeches. 

In broadening the relation between his 
bank and the ‘Treasury Departnient, a re- 
lation which has always been legitimately 
carried out, Mr. Vanderlip opened an avenue 
which had been more or less closed simply 
through neglect of it. Two events closely 
coinciding with his advent into New York 
banking promoted this intimacy. They were, 
first, the National Bank act: of March 14, 
1900, which permitted the organization of a 
large number of new banks in the United 
States, and, secondly, the necessity,. under the 
operation of inadequate currency laws, of 
bringing the Treasury into first place as the 
regulator of the money market,——the substi- 
tute as far as it can ever be of a great central 
bank. An issue of national bank-notes has 
to be prefaced with the deposit in the Treas- 
ury of government bonds. From the time 
Vanderlip took office in the National City 
to the end of last year the organization of 
new national banks was at the rate of thirty 
to fifty a month,—-2700 in all between 1901 
and 1908. The value of bonds on deposit to 
secure circulation has risen from approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 in 1901 to about $650,- 
000,000 to-day. It was, therefore, good busi- 
ness for the National City to be in a position 
to act as broker for the great number of new 
institutions that required “ governments ”’ in 
order to legally establish themselves. The 
bond department which Mr. Vanderlip cre- 
ated has for the past five years dealt in more 
government bonds than all other dealers 
combined, buying as many as $4,000,000 
worth in a day. 

During Secretary Shaw’s administration 
the United States Treasury first became a 
direct factor in international banking. Shaw 
was daring enough to establish precedents 
which his predecessors did not dream of. He 
stretched the law to a point where conserva- 
tive people stood aghast at it, but justified his 
action in checking panics. While at the head 
of the department Treasury news was most 
eagerly sought by Wall Street, always advo- 
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cating ‘“‘ Treasury relief” for the tight place 
into which it had fallen through over- 
speculation. ‘here is no question that the 
National City Bank knew, among the very 
first, what Treasury plans or policies were to 
be promulgated. “Che explanation is simple 
enough. Mr. Vanderlip had long enough 
been a newspaper man to know the value of 
keeping a good news source constantly cov- 
ered. His successor in the Treasury De- 
partment, Milton E. Ailes, was permanently 
established in Washington as an officer of a 
bank which the National City controls. He 
was constantly on the ground working in co- 
operation with a corps of agents which the 
National City maintains at the Capitol to 
carry on the detail work required by its large 
number of bank correspondents. I have not 
the slightest doubt that Vanderlip and Ailes 
advised Secretary Shaw in many of his 
relief measures, for no two men are more 
familiar with Treasury law than the ex- 
Assistant Secretaries. Altogether what has 
been charged to preference is really the result 
of thorough training in Treasury affairs 
and complete knowledge of Treasury rules, 
supplemented with constant vigilance and a 
considerable amount of intuitive sense and 
versatility. 

I have watched with much interest and 
not a little admiration the many-sided devel- 
opment of Mr. Vanderlip from the day of 
his entry into the City Bank, a rather awk- 
ward, ponderous and somewhat embarrassed 
official, until now when he is the actual 
guiding head of the institution six. months 
of the year and in direct line of succession 
for the presidency. Few men show such 
changes in so short a time and few keep so 
well abreast of their opportunities. With 
Mr. Vanderlip it has been a period of steady 
growth in knowledge of affairs and of men; 
of broadening ideals, though perhaps, a sub- 
stitution of some new ambitions for those 
early impracticable ones; of a growing con- 
ception of the place which the big bank 
should hold in the life of a community and 
the relation that a banker of first rank should 
have, not only to banking, but to the human 
things of life and a time of replacing the gar- 
ment of self-consciousness with that of self- 
command. 

It is no one’s secret that Mr. Vanderlip 
will, before very long, succeed James Still- 
man as president of the National City, the 
largest,. the most powerful, and the best 
known bank in America. Recently he has 
replaced his chief on the boards of the Har- 
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riman railroads. Mr. Stillman is a director 
or trustee in about three-score corporations. 
He is wearying of the active detail affairs of 
life and gradually putting more of his bur- 
dens on younger shoulders. Next year he 
will realize one of the dreams of his life, the 
establishment of his bank in the finest archi- 
tectural settings enjoyed by any similar in- 
stitution in this country. In the old cus- 
tom-house across the way from its present 
home the National City will have exter- 
nally, as it actually has internally, an aspect 
of strength as great as that of the everlasting 
hills. Physically it will not be unlike the 
Bank of England or the Banque de France. 
If we ever have a central bank in this coun- 
try, a project to which Mr. Vanderlip gives 
his heartiest approval, the National City’s 
relation to it will stand about as the Deutsche 
Bank or the Dresdner Bank to the German 
Reichbank; the Credit Lyonnaise, or the 
Comptoir to the Banque de France; or the 
big joint stock banks in London, as the City 
and Midland or the Union of London and 
Smith’s, to the Bank of England. 

One other quality which Mr. Vanderlip 
has brought to his bank is a knowledge of 
the value of favorable public opinion. ‘The 
National City will never quite live down 
the scandal of the Amalgamated Copper 
flotation. It may go on limiting its rate of 
interest to 6 per cent. while competitors 
charge 50 and 100 per cent. in times of 
stress; it may scrupulously observe the law 
requiring a minimum reserve of 25 per cent., 
but the taint of former indiscretions will re- 
main. I am convinced, however, that the 
day of transgression is past and that the Van- 
derlip influence and opportunity will estab- 
lish a different sort of relation between the 
institution and the public. Mr. Vanderlip 
is extremely catholic in his views; he is, first 
of all, an optimist in everything that con- 
cerns this country, even though there is a 
strong reflex on his opinion of German ideas. 
He is positively domestic in his tastes and lives 
the year around at Beechwood, his country 
home at Scarborough on the Hudson, thirty 
miles out of New York, in a bit of country 
more like rural England than any spot in 
the East. 

Mr. Vanderlip has always measured up 
to, and beyond, every position he has filled. 
As the probable head of the most powerful 
national bank in the country he is likely to 
bring a new element into the banking affairs 
of the nation making for dignity and sta- 
bility. 














THE OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS RECOVERY. 


BY H. C. WATSON. 
(Editor of Dun’s Review.) 


COMMERCIAL conditions may be lik- 

ened to an automobile with a loose 
clutch; there is almost every indication that 
a rapid forward movement is imminent, yet 
progress is slow. Fuel is abundant in the 
shape of easy money, and the engine is work- 
ing freely to all appearances, while depleted 
stocks of goods suggest that the wheels ought 
to be turning rapidly, but somehow the trans- 
mission of confidence is not quite right. 
However, so much improvement has _ oc- 
curred from the point of greatest depression 
that there is good reason to anticipate fur- 
ther gradual gains until the wheels of in- 
dustry hum once more. Convalescence must 
be slow after so severe an illness, and it is 
one of the best signs that conservatism domi- 
nates the situation. : 

During the past four months the country 
has gone through a process of readjustment 
in nearly every department. Prices of com- 
modities have declined steadily, even the grain 
and cotton markets sharing in the downward 
trend to some extent, although relatively less 
than many other products because of the sup- 
port received from urgent foreign require- 
ments. Wages have resisted most stubbornly 
the general tendency, and the army of un- 
employed has assumed alarming proportions 
at several manufacturing centers, although 
wildly exaggerated stories have been circu- 
lated for speculative effect. It is announced 
by the heads of the trade unions that all 
propositions to reduce wages will be fought, 
yet labor will not be immune from the ef- 
fects of the setback, unless, of course, pros- 
perous conditions return very quickly. 

While it is possible to discern many evi- 
dences of distinct improvement, it would be 
over-sanguine to hope for a large volume of 
business until after the nominating conven- 
tions in June and July. Political uncer- 
tainty is most untimely in conjunction with 
all that has happened, and it is conceivable 
that the nominations may not remove that 
element of uneasiness, although some of the 
best judges believe that there will be no 
cause for anxiety after the candidates are 
chosen. Others are equally confident that 
uncertainty will continue until election. 

Various records are often taken as meas- 
ures of current business and barometers of 


the future, but several artificial elements ren- 
der these statistics at this time of less value 
than usual. Pig-iron production has always 
occupied a position of importance as being 
representative of the entire trade situation, 
and the capacity of furnaces in blast on Feb- 
ruary I showed the first increase since Octo- 
ber. This is encouraging, so far as it goes, 
but the gain is very small as compared with 
the preceding reduction of over 50 per cent. 
On the other hand, the curtailment was not 
natural. Had the steel mills delivered fin- 
ished products according to specifications, or 
sought new business during the closing 
months of 1907, a much larger quantity of 
pig iron would have been required. But 
doubt of the ability of purchasers to pay for 
the goods cut down business much more than 
cancellations, while the same sentiment of 
caution resulted in instructions to salesmen 
to make no effort to get business. Expenses 
had also been abnormally heavy, particularly 
as to labor, and an opportunity was offered 
to get back to a more normal cost of pro- 
duction. Yet these were all artificial con- 
ditions that made the iron barometer indicate 
a much heavier contraction in business than 
actually occurred, and will to some extent 
reduce its value as a guide in the near future. 


INTERPRETATION OF RAILROAD STATISTICS. 


Railway earnings have decreased about 15 
per cent. as compared with the returns a 
year ago, and it is said that the movement 
of farm staples will soon fall off sufficiently 
to make the comparison still worse, while 
great stress is laid upon the 350,000 idle 
freight cars, and-it is suggested that the loss 
in earnings must at least equal that ratio to 
the total number. Here, again, it is neces- 
sary to look beyond the mere statistics. In 
the first place, shipments of grain and cotton 
have been large this season, it is true, but not 
abnormally so by any means, as the crops 
were considerably below those of the pre- 
vious year as to quantity, although higher 
prices made the value greater. This must 
not be confounded with tonnage. Move- 
ment of that class of freight will show a de- 
crease in coming months, but that is only a 
seasonable change and will not increase the 
percentage of loss as compared with last year. 
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Moreover, the proportion of idle freight cars 
does not represent the loss in earnings, as 
terminal facilities were sadly congested a 
year ago and the business was much moreé 
expensive to handle. Recent events enable 
the roads to operate more economically and 
promise additional benefits in that respect. 
Furthermore, encouragement is also to be 
found in the fact that each weekly return of 
earnings shows smaller losses than the week 
preceding, and the confirmed pessimist wholly 
ignores the fact that comparisons are being 
made with a year of unprecedented activity. 
‘Ten consecutive years of accumulating super- 
latives have unfitted the American mind for 
anything but words like “ highest,” “ big- 
gest,” and ‘“‘ new record.” It is not necessary 
to go back very far to find lower records for 
all the statistics under discussion. 


REAL MEANING OF THE BANK RETURNS. 


Bank exchanges tell a story, but must be 
considered in connection with speculation, 
which is the most conspicuous feature of the 
recent crisis. At New York City the latest 
returns show losses of from 20 to 30 per cent. 
in clearings, but legitimate business has not 
fallen off to that extent. A considerable per- 
centage of local bank exchanges is supplied 
by stock transactions, which have been from 
25 to 50 per cent. less than a year ago, and 
in addition the average of sixty active rail- 
way shares is $24 lower in price, or about 
22 per cent. This also contributes to the 
smaller clearings. At leading cities out- 
side New York many of these features are 
eliminated, and the reduction of 5 to 15 per 
cent. in most cases has more significance, 
while several sections of the country are ac- 
tually reporting gains as compared with last 
year’s clearings. 


THE RATIO OF INSOLVENCY. 


Turning to statistics of failures it is found 
that mortality has indeed been heavy, partly 
due to the rapidity with which many firms 
have engaged in business in recent years and 
also the increase in amount of money in- 
volved. In this comparison also there is a 
natural tendency to ignore the phenomenal 
expansion that has occurred. As the aggre- 
gate number of firms enlarges there might 
-very properly be an increase in insolvencies 
without any heavier mercantile death rate; 
that is, the proportion of bankruptcies. Yet 
there is little allowance made for the growth 
of business in most comparisons of commer- 
cial failures. Detailed analysis of this nature 
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readily shows that the ratio of total failures 
to firms in business or the defaulted liabili- 
ties to solvent payments through the clear- 
ing-houses both make startlingly favorablé 
comparisons with preceding yéars of special 
stress. During a period of abnormal pros- 
perity, when prices of everything are ascend- 
ing and the banks extend credit far beyond 
the point of safety, there is a disposition to 
expand that is an obvious menace in a time 
of pressure. “These weak concerns, incom- 
petently managed, are the first to succumb, 
and the atmosphere is benefited by their re- 
moval, conservative houses no longer having 
to suffer from their competition. 


GGOD GROUNDS FOR OPTIMISM. 


Recapitulation of the comparative statistics 
that are considered the best measures of com- 
mercial and industrial conditions indicates 
that the memorable crisis of October, 1907, 
did not unsettle the foundation of things, nor 
did it produce a situation from which recov- 
ery must of necessity be prolonged. It may 
take a little more time on account of the pro- 
pinquity of election day, and the mental at- 
titude which controls the return of confi- 
dence may retard the tightening of the clutch 
that brings the power of the engine to bear 
upon the wheels, but there is nothing radi- 
cally wrong. Nothing is worn out in the 
American machine. It is comparatively new. 
This country abounds with natural resources 
that are only partially developed. The 
ground has scarcely been scratched in some 
of the minerai regions, and little of the vast 
agricultural area has reached the point where 
any fertilization is necessary beyond scien- 
tific alternation of crops. It can easily com- 
pete in production of grain with older na- 
tions where crops can only be raised by the 
use of expensive chemical fertilizers. The 
outside world is dependent upon 8,000,000 
bales of our cotton that assures an income 
of about $400,000,000 annually for this sin- 
gle product. It is only another evidence of 
the nation’s comparative youth that its cur- 
rency laws are inadequate, and this difficulty 
will be remedied as the subject of finance re- 
ceives more attention. Even now there is a 
safety about the quality of our money that is 
far better than elasticity with less solidity. 
Little tangible excuse exists for pessimism, 
and it is not stated that any of the croakers 
have joined the army of aliens who returned 
to Europe this winter. Most of these aliens 
will be immigrants again when the snow is 
off the ground. 
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EDWARD MAC DOWELL (BORN, DECEMBER 16, 1861; DIED, JANUARY 23, 1908.) 


MAC DOWELL, AN AMERICAN GENIUS. 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN. 


ITH the death of Edward Mac Dowell 
there passes a music-maker whom an 
apprehending critic called “the most poetic 
composer in America.” ‘The praise is just, 
so far as it goes. But Mac Dowell was more 
than that,—he was one of the most spon- 
taneously poetic composers with whose music 
the world is familiar, irrespective of geo- 
graphical limitations. 


> 


“The fertilization of music by poetry,’ 
to employ a luminous phrase of Wagner’s, 
would have meant for him no mere esthetic 
abstraction, but an intimate and ever-present 
reality. He was a musician, yet he looked out 
upon the visible world and inward upon the 
world of the emotions through the transform- 
ing eyes of the poet.. ‘The art of music dif- 
fers from the art of painting, of sculpture, 
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of poetry, in that it does not in itself suggest 
any correspondence with reality. A land- 
scape, a piece of sculpture, bears a direct and 
obvious relationship to the external world,— 
it is, at bottom, a transcript of reality; so 
also do words, artfully disposed, evoke the 
thought of definite objects, experiences, and 
events. Music, alone and of itself, has no 
such correspondence, no such relationship ; it 
is not concerned with the events or the as- 
pects of reality; it is, in the literal meaning 
of the term, the most supernatural of the 
arts. Yet it may, through an association 
with words,—as in the opera, in the song, in 
the symphonic poem, in the program-sym- 
phony,—be made to suggest images and evoke 
definite moods with an eloquence that is be- 
yond the power of paint or molded clay or 
cunningly ordered words. Liszt makes the 
orchestra tell the story of Mazeppa far more 
eloquently than does Victor Hugo; the “ Don 
Juan ” of Richard Strauss is far more potent 
and moving than is the poem by Lenau of 
which it is an illustration; the “ Afternoon 
of a Faun,” as put upon the orchestra by the 
French impressionist, Claude Debussy, trans- 
cends in suggestiveness and poetic glamor 
the fantastic and famous verses of Mallarmé 
upon which the music is based. ‘Thus, we 
see, it is possible for the composer, by ally- 
ing himself with the dramatist or the poet, to 
achieve poetry of a truly sublimated kind,— 
a poetry to which detiniteness is given by ver- 
bal suggestion, and which possesses a unique 
eloquence by virtue of the inherent communi- 
cative power of music itself. Of this order 
of tone-poetry,—music quickened and en- 
riched by external suggestion,—we have such 
examples as the picturesque and imaginative 
piano pieces of Schumann, the symphonic 
poems of Liszt, Saint-Saéns, ‘Tschaikowsky, 
the orchestral mood-pictures and impressions 
of such gifted men of to-day as Richard 
Strauss, Claude Debussy, Vincent d’Indy, 
and the singularly cosmopolitan Charles 
Martin Loeffler. ‘These men are true tone- 
poets, commanding an order of musical ut- 
terance which, in variety and richness of ex- 
pressive capacity, has no parallel in the his- 
tory of musical art. It is among these that 
Mac Dowell has a place, a place which he 
occupies alone. His art oversteps parochial 
bounds; it is an art that has made its way 
widely in the world; that has worthier and 
larger claims to consideration than those 
which are merely patriotic. 

Mac Dowell sought always,—or, rather, 
he was obedient to,—an external poetic stim- 


ulus. ‘The art of music-making was for him 
something more than the art of combining 
tones for the sake of a beauty sufficient in 
itself. He wrote, for example, four sonatas 
for the piano; but they are not merely superb 
“arrangements ”’ (as Whistler might have 
called them) ,—tonal structures whose sole 
appeal is to the musical sense. He has given 
them titles,—the ‘‘ Tragica,” the ‘“ Eroica,” 
the ‘“ Norse,” the “ Keltic”; and through 
them he wishes to evoke particular moods, 
scenes, personalities, events. In one of them 
he wishes us to feel the especial character 
and poignancy of the tragedy of King Arthur 
and Guinevere; in another the wild and bar- 
dic spirit of the Scandinavian sagas; in an- 
other the stir and movement of the splendid 
romances of the ancient Gaelic world. The 
composer has been enthralled and swayed by 
the dramatic and poetical appeal of these 
things, and he wishes us to share his emo- 
tion; therefore he shapes and colors his music 
in accordance with a particular trend of 
events, or at least a particular mood. He 
thus addresses to us a double appeal,—an 
appeal to the purely musical sense through 
the potency of his harmonic and melodic in- 
vention, and an appeal to the imagination, to 
the inner eye, to the poetic and pictorial 
senses. 


A NOTEWORTHY LIST OF PIANO PIECES. 


In his smaller piano pieces we find Mac 
Dowell still seeking the same end,—still 
striving to achieve something more than 
sheer tone-weaving. Glance at the titles of 
his shorter compositions for piano as they ap- 
pear in the list of his works. Here are a set 
of “ Sea Pieces,”—“ A Wandering Iceberg,” 
“From the Depths,” “ In Mid-ocean,” “ To 
the Sea,” “‘ Nautilus,” “ Starlight”; here is 
a sheaf of ‘“ Woodland Sketches,’?—‘‘ To a 
Water Lily,” “A Deserted Farm,” “ At an 
Old Trysting Place,” “ Told at Sunset ’’; 
in a later series, the ‘““ New England Idyls,” 
are “ From an Old Garden,” ‘“ Mid-Win- 
ter,” “In Deep Woods,” “From a Log 
Cabin.” For orchestra there is an “‘ Indian ” 
Suite; there are two symphonic poems, 
“Lancelot and Elaine” and “ Hamlet and 
Ophelia,” and a suite, the movements of 
which are called “In a Haunted Forest,” 
“Summer Idyl,” “ The Shepherdess’ Song,” 
and “ Forest Spirits.” All this, clearly, is 
the work of a musician peculiarly susceptible 
to external impressions, and bent upon re- 
cording them in tonal form. 

No composer since Schumann has displayed 
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THE MAC DOWELL HOME AT PETERBORO, N. H. 
(This property was recently conveyed (subject to the life estate of Mrs. Mac Dowell) to the directors 


of the Mac Dowell Association. 


It is one of the objects of this corporation, of which Mr. Richard Watson 


Gilder is president, to maintain this gift as ‘‘a place for work and companionship of students in all the 


arts.””) 


a like sensitiveness to the finer stuff of 
romance. In Mac Dowell, as Mr. James 
Huneker has aptly and truly said, we find, 
“not the sham ecstacies of mock medieval 
romance, but that deep and tender sentiment 
which we encounter in-the poetry of Keats,— 
in the magic of a moon half veiled by flying 
clouds; in the mystery and scent of old and 
tangled gardens.” He was exquisitely re- 
sponsive to the mystery and wonder and 
beauty of the created world,—its gardens and 
woods, but also its vast reaches of sea and 
sky and mountain: in its gentle or brooding 
or sombre moods he was in touch with it. 
He had the rapt and transfiguring imagina- 
tion, in the presence of nature, which is the 
special possession of the Celt. Yet he was 
more than a mere landscape painter. “The 
human drama was for him a continually 
moving spectacle; he was most sensitively 
attuned to its tragedy and its comedy, 
—he was never more potent, more in- 
fluential, indeed, than in celeb:ating its 
events. He is at the summit of his powers, 
for example, in the superb pageant of heroic 
grief and equally heroic love which is com- 
prised within the four movements of the 
“ Keltic’”’ sonata; and he is almost equally 


memorable in the piercing sadness and the 
transporting tenderness of the “ Dirge” in 
the “ Indian” Suite. 


HIS PLACE IN AMERICAN MUSIC. 


To gain a true sense of his place in Ameri- 
can music it is necessary to remember that 
twenty-three years ago, when Mac Dowell 
sent from Germany, as the fruit of his ap- 
prenticeship there, the earliest outgivings of 
his talent, our native musical art was still 
little more than a pallid reproduction - of 
European models. Mac Dowell did not at 
that time, of course, give positive evidence 
of the vitality and the rarity of his gifts; yet 
there was, even in his early music,—un- 
deniably immature, and modeled after easily 
recognized ‘Teutonic masters,—a fresh and 
untrammeled impulse. A new note vibrated 
through it, a new and buoyant personality 
suffused it. “Thenceforth music in America 
possessed an artistic figure of constantly in- 
creasing stature. Mac Dowell commanded, 
from the start, a wholly original idiom, a 
manner of speech which has been recog- 
nized even by his detractors as entirely his 
own. ; 

His style is as pungent and unmistakable as 
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Grieg’s, and far less limited in its variety. 
Hearing certain melodic turns, certain har- 
monic formations, you recognize them at once 
as belonging to Mac Dowell, and to none 
other. ‘This marked individuality of speech, 
apparent from the first, became constantly 
more salient and more vivid, and in the music 
which he gave forth at the height of his 
creative activity,—in, say, the ‘ Sea Pieces ” 
and the last two sonatas,—it is unmistakable 
and beyond dispute. This emphatically per- 
sonal accent it was which, a score of years 
ago, set Mac Dowell in a place apart among 
native American music-makers. No one else 
was saying such charming and memorable 
things in so fresh and individual a way. We 
had then, as we have had since, composers 
who were entitled to respect by reason of 
their expert and effective mastery of a fa- 
miliar order of musical expression,—who 
spoke correctly a language learned in the 
conservatories of Munich, Leipzig, and Ber- 
lin. But they had nothing to say that was 
both important and new. They had grace, 
they had dexterity, they had, in a measure, 
scholarship; but their art was obviously 
derivative, without originality of substance 
or a telling quality of style. It will thus be 
seen why the potent and aromatic art of Mac 
Dowell impressed those who were able to 
feel its charm and estimate its value. 


HIS “ TRANSFORMING IMAGINATION.” 


An abundance of pregnant, beautiful, and 
novel ideas was his chief possession, and he 
fashioned them into musical designs with 
great skill and unflagging art. He had also, 
as we have seen, a transforming imagination, 
a deep and exquisite sense of poetry, a quick 
and passionate responsiveness to the play of 
human emotions and to the varied and en- 
grossing spectacle of the natural world. He 
did not undertake adventures in all of the 
forms of music. There is no symphony in the 
list of his works, no opera, no large choral 
composition, no string quartet. Yet he was 
far from being a miniaturist,—he was, in 
fact, anything rather than that. His four 
sonatas for the piano are planned upon truly 
heroic lines; they are large in scope and of 
epical sweep and breadth. His “‘ Indian ” 
Suite is the most impressive orchestral work 
composed by an American, and its dirge is 
the noblest and most poignant musical thren- 
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ody since the “ Gétterdammerung ” Trauer- 
marsch. He wrote two piano concertos,— 
early works, not of his best inspiration,—a 
large number of the kind of poetically de- 
scriptive smaller works for piano which have 
been discussed above, and almost half a hun- 
dred songs of singular loveliness and char- 
acter. The two symphonic poems, “ Hamlet 
and Ophelia” and “ Lancelot and Elaine ”’ ; 
two “fragments,” “The Saracens” and 
“Lovely Alda” (portions of a projected 
“ Roland ” symphony), and the first orches- 
tral suite, opus 42, which he might have en- 
titled ‘“ Sylvan,” complete the record of his 
output, save for some spirited but not very 
important part-songs for male voices. The 
list comprises sixty-two opus numbers and 
173 separate compositions,—not a remarkable 
accomplishment, in point of quantity, yet 
notable and precious in quality. 


BUOYANCY, VITALITY, TENDERNESS AND 
NOBILITY. 


What, the casual reader may wonder, is 
the nature of this quality? What are the 
distinguishing traits, after all, of Mac Dow- 
ell’s music? The answer is not easily given. 
This music is characterized by great buoy- 
ancy and freshness, by an abounding vitality, 
by a constantly juxtaposed tenderness and 
strength, by a pervading nobility of tone and 
feeling. It is charged with emotion, yet it 
is not brooding or hectic, and it is seldom in- 
tricate or recondite in its psychology. It is 
not German in its general aspect, or French, 
or Italian,—its spiritual antecedents are 
Northern, both Celtic and Scandinavian. 
Mac Dowell had not the cataclysmic imag- 
ination, the magniloquent passion, the strange 
sorcery of style, that are Strauss’s; his art is 
far less elaborate and subtle than that of such 
typical moderns as Debussy and d’Indy. But 
it has an order of beauty that is not theirs, an 
order of eloquence that is not theirs, a kind 
of poetry whose secrets they do not know; 
and there speaks through it and out of it an 
individuality that is persuasive, lovable, 
unique. ‘there is no need to attempt, at 
this juncture, to speculate concerning his 
place among the company of the great ones 
of music; it is enough to avow the conviction 
that he possessed genius of a rare order, that 
he wrought nobly and valuably for the art of 
the country which he loved. 




















FEEDING SHEEP FOR MARKET IN COLORADO. 


IN THE LAND OF THE SHEEP BARONS, 
BY ARTHUR CHAPMAN. 


HE cattle barons of the West, who once 
held undisputed sway over the great 
public domain, have been displaced, in the 
last few years, by new lords of wealth and 
power,—the sheep men. 
Travel over the Pecos country in New 


_Mexico, where John Chisum ruled like a 


lord of ald, and where his baronial retainers 
tought desperate battles with the retainers 
of rival cattle barons, and what will you find 
but sheep, and more sheep? ‘To be sure 
there are plenty of cattle left in the country, 
but they are split up in tiny herds among the 
small ranchers, while most of the unfenced 
range is grazed over by great flocks of sheep, 
of all grades and values, in charge of Mexi- 
can herders in all states of somnolency. In 
Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado, where 
the dust of the cattle trails once clouded the 
blue skies, the old highways of the steer are 
grass-covered, and,—the mockery of it !—are 
fed over by dusty-backed herds whose eternal 
“ba-a-a” brings a curl of contempt to the 
lips of the cowman. Where the cowboys 
once faced the storms of the prairie, in their 
yellow slickers, the sheep herder now crawls 
into his canvas-covered sheep wagon, where 
he lives in comfort through the hardest 
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norther,’ and in summer, even to the 
grassy slopes of the Rocky Mountains, above 
timber line, one will come upon sheep camps. 


THE SHEEP INTEREST COMING TO ITS OWN. 


The metamorphosis of the stock industry 
in the West, though it is perfectly natural in 
the course of events, has not been accom- 
plished without discomfort and’ loss of life. 
For twenty years the sheep man has fought 
for every foot of ground he has gained in the 
West. He has fought pitched battles with 
cowmen and ranchers, and has seen his sheep 
slaughtered by tens of thousands, and his 
herders killed or driven in ignominy from the 
disputed territory. But always the sheep 
owner has come back across the ‘“ dead line,” 
until finally his. enemy has yielded place. 
To-day the sheep man is the stronger, in- 
stead of the weaker party. A few months 
ago, when there was a raid on a sheep camp 
in northern Wyoming, the sheep men offered 
a large reward for the capture of those who 
had slain the sheep and burned the sheep 
wagons. Furthermore, they armed their 
herders, and, in some instances where danger 
seemed most threatening, stationed guards 
about the flocks and announced that any cat- 
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tle interests that sought a fight would be 
accommodated. Such boldness would have 
been unthought of ten years ago, and the case 
simply shows how the sheep men have grown 
in power until practically they are the dicta- 
tors, instead of submitting to the dictation 
of others. 

The sheep man has had many prejudices 
to overcome. Chief of these has been the 
theory that sheep destroy a range, trampling 
out the roots of grass and rendering a feed- 
ing ground valueless when once they have 
passed over it. The folly of this statement 
has been demonstrated in the West, where 
the same grazing grounds have been used by 
millions of sheep for years and are as good 
to-day as when the sheep first went on them. 


DECREASE IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS. 


A few figures will best emphasize the 
growth and importance of the sheep industry 
in the United States. In 1878, according to 
figures furnished by the Department of Agri- 
culture, there were 35,740,500 sheep in the 
United States, and on January 1, 1907, there 
were 53,240,000 sheep. On January 1, 1903, 
there were 63,964,876 sheep in the country. 
The decrease from 1903 to 1907 is due to the 
extraordinary demand for mutton and lamb, 
leading to the selling and slaughter of a large 
portion of the total number of sheep. Stock- 
yards reports from Chicago, Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Kansas City, and Denver in the last 
tew years show a tremendous increase in 
sheep shipped for slaughter, and still the sup- 
ply has hardly kept pace with the demand. 
It is safe to say that: the total number of 
sheep on January 1, 1908, was about 1,000,- 
000 less than the figures of January I, 1907. 
There has been a heavy decrease in Montana 
and Idaho, and an increase in Wyoming. In 
fact, Wyoming has passed Montana, and is 
now the foremost sheep State in the Union. 

The heavy demand for mutton and lambs 
has kept down the wool production since 
1902. In that year the total number of 
pounds of wool clipped in the United States 
was 324,107,462. In 1907 the total clip 
was 298,294,750, valued at $78,263,165. 


FATTENING SHEEP FOR MARKET. 


It is estimated that a flockmaster’s wool 
clip will pay the yearly expenses of caring 
for his sheep, with some profit left over. 
Thus his sale of rnutton and lambs represents 
clear gain. Of late years a third figure has 
entered the business,—the sheep feeder. The 
sheep feeder buys mutton and lambs in the 


fall, and ships them to some convenient point 
to be fed through the winter. His profits are 
in the increased prices he gets for the sheep 
in the Chicago market. The greatest sheep- 
feeding ground is in the vicinity of Fort Col- 
lins and Greeley, Colo., a few miles north 
of Denver. ‘This is the richest agricultural 
community in the world, producing the high- 
est quality of sugar beets, potatoes, and other 
farm products. Sugar-beet pulp and alfalfa 
are fed to the sheep, which fatten rapidly on 
this diet, and which command top prices 
when shipped to market. ‘Tens of thousands 
of sheep are fed in Colorado every winter, 
and sometimes the profits of the sheep feed- 
ers are phenomenal, sheep that are bought 
for $5 on the range being sold for $8 after 
three months of feeding at the pens. 


SUMMER FFEDING ABOVE THE TIMBER LINE. 


The range question is the greatest problem 
that confronts the sheep owner, though it is 
hardly so vexing as it appears in the eyes of 
the cattle owner, because sheep feed closer 
than cattle and consequently require less 
grazing ground. The sheep owners usually 
have two ranges for their flocks,—a winter 
range and a summer range. ‘The winter 
range is usually on the high plateau country 
adjacent to the Rocky Mountains. ‘There 
the snows melt fast and do not drift, and 
the sheep can feed all winter on the bunch 
grass and sagebrush. In summer the flocks 
are trailed to the mountains, or are shipped 
to the summer range by freight, provided 
the grazing ground can be reached by rail- 
road. Here for three months the sheep feed 
under ideal conditions. Generally they are 
taken well above timber line, for the reason 
that the grasses on the summits of the great 
mountains are extraordinarily thick and nu- 
tritious. To the ordinary observer the moun- 
tain peaks are bare, but in reality they are 
thickly carpeted with grass. It is on this 
heavy, delicious feed that mountain sheep 
thrive so well,—and the sheep man has not 
been long in finding out that his flocks will 
do just as well as the mountain sheep above 
timber line. At Tennessee Pass, near Lead- 
ville, Colo., from 40,000 to 50,000 sheep are 
fed every summer, being shipped to this high 
point by rail. Here are dozens of sheep 
camps, scattered about, far above timber line, 
where, in the Janguage of the herders, it 
rains every day and snows every other day. 
When September comes the sheep are trailed 
to the railroad and shipped down to the win- 
ter range on the plains, where the grasses 
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SHEEP GRAZING ON THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE IN THE SUMMER. 


will be found in prime condition. The 
writer has passed over one of the greatest 
winter ranges in Wyoming in June, and has 
traveled full sixty miles from the Union 
Pacific Railroad to the Colorado State line, 
without seeing any living thing other than 
an antelope and a coyote. Yet by September 
this range will be alive with sheep, it being 
estimated that no less than 1,000,000 are 
fed on this ideal winter range which is so 
lonely in summer. ‘The Sierra Madre 
Mountains, whose tops can just be descried 
above the plains line, near Rawlins, are 
filled with sheep every summer, and, in turn, 
are deserted when the snows begin to drift 
in winter. 


THE HERDER’S LIFE AND DUTIES. 


Naturally the central figure in the sheep 
business is the herder. He is the man upon 
whom the owner depends for the safety of 
an averag2 flock of from 2000 to 2500 
sheep, which may be worth from $10,000 
to $30,000. It has been the custom to look 
upon the sheep herder as a man who takes 
up this employment because he is “ locoed ” 
or because he cannot do anything else. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. No 
sheep owner could put so much responsibility 
on the shoulders of an incompetent or irre- 
sponsible man. ‘The herders are selected 
from the best material the labor market has 
to offer, and are paid from $50 to $75 a 
month and board. The herder is furnished 


with everything he needs, and there is no 
limit to the quantity or quality of his fare. 
He is given carte blanche to order what the 
market affords, and the “ camp tender,” who 
comes with supplies once or twice a week, 
sees that the order is promptly filled. ‘The 
sheep wagon, in which the herder lives in 
winter, is a veritable house on wheels. It is 
a canvas cevered wagon, containing cook- 
stove, -bunk, cupboard, and, in short, every- 
thing that can make life bearable for the 
herder. In one of these wagons a man can 
remain comfortable while a “ norther”’ rages 
without. In summer, while in the moun- 
tains, he lives in a tent, but this is all a man 
requires among such ideal natural surround- 
ings. 

In the spring, at lambing time, is the herd- 
er’s season of responsibility. It is then that 
a May snowstorm will wipe out the year’s 
crop of lambs, if the flock is caught in a bad 
place, and it is then that the band must be 
closely guarded against the dangers from 
coyotes and wolves. Care must always be 
exercised in changing feeding ground, lest 
the sheep get among poison weeds and die. 
Countless sheep have been lost in this man- 
ner, the herder being unaware of any danger 
until the poisoned animals began to drop by 
the score. 

On the plains, rattlesnakes spice the herd- 
er’s life with danger, and he must be always 
on his guard against this enemy. In some 
localities, where the snakes are numerous, a 
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rattlesnake a day will be killed throughout 
the summer, and generally the herder has to 
use caution in making his bed on the plains 
lest he awake to find a rattler as a bedfellow. 

The herders sing a song descriptive of 
their troubles. There are many verses of it, 
but these will suffice, though to get their full 
effect one should hear them chanted by a 
shepherd in some lonely camp: 


O, a man that herds the sheep has got lots of 
cause to weep,— 
He ’d better join the army and get fat; 
For with sheep you do get lazy, though their 
mind is never aisy, 
And at length they ‘ll drive you crazy with 
their blat. 


You take it in the spring, when the lambing doth 
begin, 
You walk until your feet are always sore, 
For they ’re lambing here ‘and there and they ’re 
lambing everywhere, 
And the ewes blat and the lambs keep up a 
roar. 


When the grass gets short below to the moun- 
tains we do go; 
The ewes start off like greyhounds, pit-a-pat ; 
They can beat the fleetest deer or any Texas 
steer, 
While you travel to the music of their blat. 


Every year adds to the tragedies of the 
sheep range, for in winter the herder is al- 
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ways in danger of -being caught in a storm 
that will not only destroy the flock but him- 
self as well. The storms that sweep down 
from the north on the great plains sometimes 
come with scant warning. A herder may be 
less than a mile from his wagon, and yet will 
be hopelessly lost in the whirling flakes. It 
is the same danger that used to face the cow- 
boy on the range, and now the herder is 
called upon to risk his life. Electrical 
storms, also, mean danger, and many herders 
are struck by lightning and their flocks left 
at the mercy of the elements or the coyotes. 


THE VALUE OF DOGS. 


It is only natural that the sheep herder 
should place a vast amount of reliance on 
his dog. Without the sheep dog it would be 
impossible to handle the great flocks that 
graze over the plains and mountains of the 
West. Usually the dog is a collie,—perhaps 
tracing his ancestry to “ Bob, Son of Battle.” 
The dogs are owned by the sheep outfits, and 
some of them command fabulous prices. 

“Why, they think more of their dogs than 
they do of their men,” said a herder to the 
writer. “The man who owns our outfit 
has made a big fortune out of the sheep game 
and spends most of his time in Europe. But 
he makes it a practice to visit all his sheep 
camps once a year. Last time he called at 
my camp he spoke to the dog before he spoke 
to me. That shows you how much they 
think of the dogs.” 

The dogs are always busy, for in feeding 
the sheep almost invariably scatter to some 
extent. The wise herder will not let any 
strays wander into gulches or arroyos, be- 
cause there may be a coyote lurking there, 
ready to run off the animal. The dog is 
always on the alert, and when the flock scat- 
ters too much will soon be at the heels of 
the farthest sheep, barking and snapping and 
driving them to the main bunch. In the 
mountain sheep camps the dog’s work is ex- 
hausting, as it is hard for him to make his 
way across the steep slopes and jump over 
the fallen timber. On the plains the dog is 
likely to get sore-footed, because of the great 
amount of cactus through which he must 
run. Some of the most successful herders in 
northern Wyoming use a dog that is part 
wolf and part collie. The wolf strain is 
said to give the animals tougher feet, as well 
a; hardier constitutions. 

The intelligence of the average sheep dog 
has not been overrated, and the animals seem 
to realize instinctively what is to be done, and 





require few orders from the herders. In one 
sheep camp visited by the writer, there was 
a small patch of grass reserved for the saddle 
pony of the camp tender. The dog knew 
when the sheep approached that sacred grass 
and would not allow one of the woolly ani- 
mals to set foot upon it. 


PERILS IN THE BUSINESS. 


Patience and good-nature must be the 
chief equipments of the sheep herder. A 
surly or impatient herder would soon play 
havoc with a valuable flock. The successful 
herder is tireless, vigilant, devoted, even 
tempered, and, when occasion demands, 
heroic. His first thought is always of his 
sheep and his last thought of himself. That 
is why one seldom hears of a Western herder 
abandoning his flock in a storm and setting 
out to save himself. Generally, when the 
sheep perish, the herder perishes too, and only 
the dog remains, howling over the dead 
bodies, to tell of the grewsome and all too 
common chapter of prairie life. 

When disaster descends on a sheep flock 
it is usually sudden and complete. Storms 
are not the only things for the herder to 
guard against. (General Manuel Gonzales, 
a Mexican sheep owner, sustained a loss of 
$50,000 in a few minutes when 3000 sheep 
and 400 cattle on his hacienda near Tam- 
pico were driven by prairie fires into trenches 
that had been dug to prevent their theft. 

In the summer camps, especially below 
timber line, there is always danger that the 
sheep will kill themselves trying to leap over 
tallen timber. Let the lead sheep fall in 
making the jump over a log, and soon there 
will be many sheep piled on top of him, and 
perhaps fifty or one hundred will be smoth- 
ered or have their necks broken before the 
herder can arrive. 


GUARDING AGAINST POISON AND DISEASE, 


‘The herder must exercise constant vigi- 
lance in the matter of feed. He must be 
able to distinguish the poison weeds. ‘The 
sheep may have thrived on a certain tract of 
prairie, but let them wander into a “ poison 
gulch,” where the deadly weeds grow, and 
they will drop dead by the score. 

Contagion often appears in the form of 
scabies, and to prevent this dread disease the 
Government has established dipping stations 
at various places on the range. Here every 
sheep man must bring his flocks at certain 
times of the year and have them “ dipped,” 
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SHEEP-SHEARER AT WORK. 


(Showing how the machines remove the fleece in a 
single garment.) 


which process consists in making each sheep 
swim through a vat containing a vile mixture 
of tobacco, sulphur, and lime. Scabies is 
caused by a parasite which gets under the 
skin and causes the wool to drop, and eventu- 
ally weakens the sheep until the animal dies. 
Thanks to the vigilance of the Government 
and the various sheep States, the disease has 
been practically eradicated. 


SHEARING BY MACHINERY. 


Sheep-shearing time brings to the fore an- 
other interesting class of men,—the shearers. 
These men begin their work in the south, 
where the shearing is early, and work north 
through the season, finishing their work in 
Montana and Canada. The shearing is done 
by contract, in pens that are equipped with 
costly machinery. Formerly sheep were 
clipped by shears, but the modern shearing 
knife, run by steam or electricity, is used 
nearly altogether to-day. The machine is 
not much faster than the old-fashioned 
shears, but it does the work in much more 
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cleanly fashion, and leaves less wool on the 
sheep. The saving of from a quarter to half 
a pound of wool on each sheep amounts to a 
great deal of moneyewhen so many millions 
of sheep are sheared in a season. 

The shearing is done early in the summer. 
The herders bring up their bands of sheep 
and run the animals into pens. ‘The shearers 
in the pens grasp the animals and soon the 
keen knives are cutting through the wool. 
The fleece comes off almost in a single gar- 
ment, so neatly do the skilled shearers work. 
Despite the exhausting nature of the work, 
the men standing all day in a stooping pos- 
ture, some astounding records are made. 
One shearer, Frank Hewitt, of Saratoga, 
Wyo., who is credited with being the 
champion shearer of the United States, won 
a medal at the Chicago Exposition, in com- 
petition with nineteen other shearers, by 
shearing 100 sheep in three hours and twen- 
ty-seven minutes. It is said that this shearer 
turns out an average of 175 sheep a day 
throughout a shearing season. With a dozen 
men shearing sheep with such rapidity, it is 
no wonder that the wool is soon stacked high 
in sacks at the sheds, ready for shipment. 
About 100 sheep a day may be accepted as 
the general average for a shearer. The 
operators get 8 cents per fleece, so it is seen 
that their pay is relatively high, though it is 
none too much when one considers the ex- 
hausting nature of the work and the short- 
ness of the shearing season. 


MARKETING THE SEASON’S CLIP. 


After the wool has been clipped it is gath- 
ered up from the shearing-pen floor and put 
into sacks. Each sack contains about 500 
pounds, and these sacks are shipped to the 
nearest wool center. Billings, Mont., is the 
greatest wool shipping center in the world. 
From the plains about Billings a constant 
stream of wool pours into the warehouses. 
The sacks of wool are sometimes brought 
hundreds of miles across the prairie, piled 
high on great freight wagons and drawn by 
six, eight, and even sixteen-horse teams. ‘The 
sacks are piled in the warehouses at Billings, 
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and then come the commission men, from 
the Boston wool houses, who appoint sales 
days. Different sacks are opened for inspec- 
tion, and the buyers write out their offers 
for various lots. The highest bidders get 
the clip. If two or three have bid the same, 
the sale is determined by the flipping of a 
coin. After it is sold, the wool is put into 
powerful baling machines and baled for 
shipment east, where it is scoured and finds 
its way through various channels of com- 
merce into the clothing of the people. 

Tremendous fortunes are being made in 
the West in the sheep business. Most of 
the men who have made fortunes have 
started as sheep herders and have put their 
savings into small flocks of their own. 
Probably the largest individual sheep owner 
in the wo:ld, who made a small beginning 
not many years ago, is Charles M. Bair; of 
Billings, Mont. Mr. Bair, besides owning 
a vast amount of sheep range in Montana, 
leases a large portion of the Crow Indian 
reservation for grazing purposes. This year 
the Bair wool clip amounted to 1,500,000 
pounds. At 22- cents this would net the 
owner about $330,000. Yet this probably 
represents less than half of Mr. Bair’s in- 
coine for the year, as his sales of mutton and 
lambs were large. 

‘The Government has turned its attention 
to breeding the most suitable sheep for West- 
ern range conditions, and an experiment sta- 
tion has been established at Laramie, Wyom., 
where the development of the ideal sheep is 
being carried out. It is the aim to produce a 
sheep that is at once hardy and active, a great 
wool producer, and first-class for market 
purposes. When this result has been ob- 
tained, America will have to depend on no 
other country for a portion of its wool, as it 
does to-day. With its great variety of cli- 
matic and other favoring conditions, with its 
freedom from drouths, abundance of vegeta- 
tion, and convenient transportation, the 


United States can hardly help becoming 
first, instead of third, among the :sheep- 
breeding nations of the world, and that very 
shortly. 











ENCYCLOPEDIAS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
BY LOUIS WINDMULLER. 


WITH the beginning of civilization the 

demand for knowledge became great- 
er than existing facilities could satisfy. Stu- 
dents were wont to take fatiguing journeys 
to profit by the inadequate material they 
could reach. “That they generously appre- 
ciated it is manifested by the statues of 
Minerva and Esculapius which adorned 
the Alexandrian library, and by its designa- 
tion,—‘‘ medicine chest of the mind”; the 
200,000 scrolls it contained made it of an- 
cient collections the most complete. 

Difficulties of gathering a library and of 
getting information suggested the idea of a 
cyclopedic condensation of the widely dis- 
persed intelligence so as to better facilitate 
general propagation. 

Among authors who assisted students by 
these compilations were Speusippos, a disci- 
ple of Plato, and M. Terentius Varro, a 
friend of Cicero, called ‘‘ the most learned of 
all Romans.” Their collaborations have been 
lost; but a similar work by the elder Pliny, 
called ‘“ Historia Naturalis,’ has been pre- 
served. It comprised extracts from the many 
thousand volumes Pliny read on the princi- 
ple that something may be learned from al- 
most every author. 
the works of the medieval scholars who fol- 
lowed Pliny’s example were not comprehen- 
sive and soon became antiquated, they attest 
the continued thirst for knowledge which 
good books only could satisfy. ‘This thirst 
led to the ingenious device of printing letters 
with movable type. 

Gutenberg’s invention encouraged a vast 
publication of books; within less than fifty 
years 25,000 works, in editions of 500 copies, 
or nearly 12,500,000 volumes, were issued. 
The “ Bibliothéque Nationale,” in Paris, the 
most important of all libraries, contains 2,- 
500,000 tomes alone. “The more libraries 
grew the more evident became the necessity 
for means of condensation to make the col- 
lections more accessible to the growing mul- 
titude of eager learners. 

Want of system was the most serious 
drawback of the early compilations. For the 
interpretation of our Bible, most successful 
of religious cyclopedias, a concordance be- 
came necessary. The Talmud had failed to 
explain difficult passages, because the Mish- 
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nah and Gemara were more abstruse than 
the writ they proposed to elucidate. Lord, 
Bacon himself, who originated the idea to 
create a dictionary of science and art, paid 
little attention to its classification. 

The honor of first bringing a dictionary of 
general knowledge into alphabetical order 
belongs to Ephraim Chambers, an English 
Quaker, whose taste for literature was ac- 
quired in a globemaker’s studio; he stole the 
time belonging to his master to compose be- 
hind the shop counter the encyclopedia pub- 
lished in 1727. His work was appreciated 
beyond his sanguine expectations; the men of 
letters who gloated over his folios wondered 
why this desideratum had not sooner been 
provided. Within eighteen years five edi- 
tions were required to supply an unheard-of 
demand. With every edition the welcome 
book was enlarged, and after Chambers’ 
death further improved by Abraham Rees. 


THE FRENCH,“ ENCYCLOPEDISTS.” 


A French translation led, in 1751, to the 
publication, by the philosopher Diderot and 
the mathematician D’Alembert, of the “ En- 
cyclopédie raisonée des Sciences des Arts et 
des Métiers.” The far-sighted authors an- 
swered not alone questions referring to the 
past and to their own times, but they knew 
how to anticipate some issues which their 
readers might be moved, by events of the im- 
pending Revolution, to investigate in the 
future. When two: volumes had appeared 
the sale of the work was prohibited and the 
collected material was seized on pretence that 
the contents might endanger the vested 
rights of church and state. The authorities 
soon reconsidered their action, however, and 
readily consented to a reinstatement of the 
encyclopedic editors. 

Diderot’s troubles culminated on the ap- 
pearance of the last volumes, when he was 
mortified by the discovery that his publisher, 
Le Breton, had mutilated important articles 
to escape further pursuit by the vigilant 
clergy. Despite such emasculation, Diderot’s 
work retained in the world of letters the pre- 
eminence it had acquired. Among its illus- 
trious collaborators were Rousseau, Mar- 
montel, Buffon, Necker, Grimm, and Hol- 
bach. Voltaire, whose bold warfare against 
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medieval abuses made him, of all its pro- 
motors, the most efficient, spent the greater 
part of his life in prison or in exile; his serv- 
ice as the champion of liberty was neither 
appreciated nor requited until he began to 
totter under the infirmity of age. 

The work of these men deserves to be 
classed among the greatest of all literary 
achievements. Demonstrating that the “ di- 
vine” right of government was vested in 
representatives of their own choice, it em- 
boldened the people of France to wrest from 
their cruel oppressors their lasting inde- 
pendence. 


‘ 


THE ORIGINAL “ BRITANNICA.” 


William Smellie, a Scotch printer and 
naturalist, ambitious to emulate Buffon, 
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whose writings he had translated, published, 
in 1771, the first edition of the “ Cyclopedia 
Britannica,’ which, with every edition, has 
become more celebrated. Its continued ap- 
preciation is shown by the large sale of its 
latest revision. Regardless of his personal 
appearance, Smellie took .no heed of the 
amenities of life; yet he won the esteem and 
hearts of all who knew him. Burns said of 
him: 

“A head for thought profound and clear 

unmatched, 


Yet though his caustic wit was biting rude, 
His heart was warm, benevolent and good.” 


EXCELLENT WORK OF THE GERMANS. 


When the liberal spirit of the French en- 
cyclopedists spread among inhabitants of that 
portion of Continental 
Europe which Napoleon 
conquered German authors 
began to be treated with 
mote leniency. Schiller 
and Lessing were permit- 
ted to advocate liberty of 
conscience and freedom of 
speech without exposing 
themselves to the severe 
punishment which formerly 
had been inflicted on them 
and their predecessors. 

During this period F. A, 
Brockhaus, a young West- 
phalian, conceived the idea 
of making for the daily use 
of every intellectual per- 
son a book of easy refer- 
ence. Having observed in 
the clerical home of his 
grandparents that the re- 
ligious ardor and dogmas 
of the past were eclipsed 
by independent reflection 
and individual research, he 
became ambitious to fur- 
nish means to satisfy the 
growing demand for a book 
which would equip the 
mind with knowledge. 
Educated a merchant, he 
combined with the instinct 
of a trader the taste of a 
litterateur. He was the 
first publisher to realize 
that users of encyclopedias 
did not desire monographs 
on chosen subjects as much 
as the essential facts about 
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issued, in 1812, the first edition of his “ Kon- 
versations Lexikon,” he laid the foundation 
for the most perfect system of elucidation. 

Brockhaus furnished in plain language 
and condensed form the information which 
any person of understanding may at any time 
crave to seek. Moving in 1818 from Alten- 
burg to Leipzig, where he flourished in a 
house that continues to form a part of the 
Brockhaus establishment, he had before he 
died the satisfaction of realizing that the 
utility of his work had made his name 
famous. A fourteenth edition in seventeen 
volumes has been published by his grandsons. 

Success soon led to competition. Joseph 
Meyer, a cobbier’s son, in conjunction with 
Julius Hermann Meyer, his grandson, is- 
sued, in 1857, the first edition of 
‘““Meyer’s Konversations Lexikon des All- 
gemeinen Wissens.” Hans Meyer, Joseph’s 
grandson, known by his guide books as 
“the genial traveler,’ is now publisher 
of this encyclopedia. Brockhaus and 
Meyer vie with each other to impart, from 
iheir offices in Leipzig to widely dispersed 
patrons, whatever may transpire in the world 
of letters, art, and science. Before one edi- 
tion is completed the compilation for a new 
one, which generally follows ten years later, 
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begins. By such revisions these encyclopedias 
constitute an endless chain of fructifying 
communication from the outside world to 
their subscribers. Germans consider a house- 
hold without a Brockhaus or a Meyer 




















DENIS DIDEROT. 
(The originator of the modern encyclopedia.) 


incomplete. Saving though they are, few 
of them haggle when they purchase their 
favorite lexicon. Imitations and _transla- 
tions soon became frequent; the British Mu- 
seum has specimens in many tongues, its 
catalogue including similar works in Rus- 
sian and Japanese. 

Goethe’s retentive memory permitted him 
to spurn the use of a “‘ Konversations Lexi- 
kon,” but a Brockhaus generally rested on 
a convenient desk, and when one of his vis- 
itors dared to differ with him it was used to 
demonstrate the accuracy of the master mind. 
Germany’s most .profound thinkers confess 
that they never become so learned as to be 


independent of the assistance of a Brockhaus 


or a Meyer. 
MODERN FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORKS. 


“La Grande Encyclopédie,” edited by the 
chemist Berthélot, Camille Dreyfus, and 
other members of the French Academy, is the 
best obtainable now in the punctilious Gallic 
idiom. But the issue absorbed from 1886 to 
1903, seventeen years, too long a time to 
establish in this progressive age the contem- 
plated authority. The erudite first ten vol- 
umes had become obsolete before the later 
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and less comprehensive tomes were avail- 
able. ‘Le Nouveau Larousse,” edited by 
Augé, and published from 1897 to 1904, is 
entertaining, modern and concise, but not 
scholastic enough. 





VOLTAIRE. 


(One of the greatest of the ‘ Encyclopedists.”’) 


When Robert and William Chambers, of 
Edinburgh, favorably known as tract pub- 
lishers, became aware of the success of Ger- 
man encyclopedists, they realized that the 
“ Britannica” gave on chosen subjects more 
information than the average Briton could 
read, which caused the comparatively small 
circulation. Consequently, they published 
“ Chambers’ Encyclopedia for the People,” 
in ten volumes, in 1860, and they have re- 
vised and republished it carefully since. 
Brockhaus’ system, adapted by canny Scotch- 
men to English requirements, was favorably 
received and is generally considered in Great 
Britain, at least, the best. 


AMERICAN UNDERTAKINGS. 


When Franz Lieber, menaced by Prussian 
authorities with the loss of his liberty, took 
refuge in Boston, he compiled, after the Ger- 
man prototype, the first ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Americana,” which appeared in Philadelphia 
in 1839. Before his work was antiquated 
the Appletons conceived the idea of making 
an encyclopedia of their own. Daniel Ap- 
pleton had come, in 1825, from New Eng- 
land to establish himself in Exchange Place, 
New York, when it was a center of the dry- 
goods trade. His literary tastes and the in- 


fluence of a brother-in-law,—Jonathan Lea- 
vitt,—a bookbinder, induced him to make 
the book trade his specialty. Subsequently, 
when the firm, which included his sons, had 
become a leading publishing house, they is- 
sued, 1857 to 1863, their ‘““ American Cyclo- 
pedia,” and in 1873 an illustrated revision 
in sixteen volumes. ‘The editors, George 
Ripley, who abandoned the gospel for litera: 














WILLIAM SMELLIE. 


(Founder of the ‘“ Britannica.’’) 


ture, and Charles A. Dana, at that time the 
keen editor of the New York Tribune, were 
assisted by H. Teall, chief proofreader of the 
New York Sun. This book, an authority on 
American affairs, has long been indispensable 
to American students. Because he did not 
appreciate the necessity of revised editions 
Appleton lost the opportunity of becoming 
an American Brockhaus. ‘The interesting 
annual supplements he issued instead. (twen- 
ty-eight volumes to 1903) cannot replace the 
book needed for ready reference. 

An antiquated encyclopedia fails to fur- 
nish the information requisite to understand 
unforeseen events that follow each other in 
rapid succession. We must rely on the en- 
cyclopedia for a quick reply which the muta- 
ble spirit of our age may prompt us to ask. 
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Publishers of encyclopedias who do not want 
to share the experience of the Appletons 
should provide timely revisions to comply 
with such conditions. 

The failure of these enterprising publish- 
ers to keep their cyclopedia up to date may 
be due to the apathy of American book- 
buyers. The German publisher, being in 
closer touch with German cyclopedia-buyers, 
knows how to interest them in his new edi- 
tions; he makes a small allowance for his old 
copy if the buyer returns it. Americans go 
out of their way to select a popular novel; 
they are inclined to buy a classic, which they 
can display in their drawing-rooms as ev:- 
dence of their literary predilections. But 
few of them appreciate the necessity of a 
modern encyclopedia; and almost all have an 
unreasonable prejudice against the peripatetic 
solicitor who pesters them to subscribe to 
such a book. 

This was thoroughly appreciated by Alvin 
J. Johnson, a Yankee schoolmaster who had 
come to New York to hawk Colton’s atlas. 
His savings enabled him to establish him- 
self as Colton’s competitor, and Johnson’s 
maps were recognized as the best. “This rep- 
utation, with the selection of editors such 
as F, A. P. Barnard, president of Columbia 
College, and Prof. Arnold Guyot, of Prince- 
ton, created a prestige for the encyclopedia 





HANS MEYER. 


(Present head of the famous German publishing 
house. ) 


which, as Appleton’s rival, he began in 1875 
to publish under the title of ‘‘ Universal 
American Encyclopedia.” 

Johnson depended for the sale of his work 
on the skill of his canvassers and instructed 





THE FIRST BROCKHAUS. 


them. in the art he had thoroughly ac- 
quired. With the shrewdness of a Sher- 
lock Holmes his salesmen learned to combine 
the penetration of a Lavater; a glance suf- 
ficed to disclose the foibles of their intended 
victim. Prepared to enlarge on the supe- 
riority of Johnson’s work and answer ques- 
tions of the critical buyer, they could muster 
the courage to enter through the basement 
the residence from which they had been 
ejected by the front door. The writer, after 
repulsing a similar attack, once found with 
amazement that the evicted agent had per- 
suaded servants in his kitchen to subscribe on 
the instalment plan to the work he had re- 
fused on any terms to take in his library. 

When the Appletons finally realized that 
they were overtaken they concluded to ab- 
sorb their rival’s establishment; Johnson’s 
encyclopedia was then published by Apple- 
tons, who continue the publication under the 
title of “The Universal Encyclopedia and 
Atlas.” 

A modern work, ‘“‘ The New International 
Encyclopedia,” has been added by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., of New York. Moses W. 
Dodd founded this house in 1839 in the 
Brick Church Chapel on the site of the old 
Times Building. His son, Frank H., senior 
member of the present firm, entered his 
father’s counting-room when he was fifteen. 
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Always devoted to the advancement of 
knowledge, he is a good judge of literary 
values. In the educator, Daniel Coit Gil- 
man, late president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Mr. Dodd was fortunate to find an 





FRANZ LIEBER. 


(The German-American who compiled the first ‘‘ En- 
eyclopedia Americana.” ) 


excellent editor, who is ably assisted by 
Prof. Harry Thurston Peck of the Bookman. 

The “International Encyclopedia” of 
Dodd, Mead & Co. combines with the most 
reliable information on American subjects 
the most lucid treatment of all subjects. But 
the “ International” furnishes names of im- 
portant contributors on the title-page only. 
Meyer, like Brockhaus, does neither; they 
are reliable, though they do not disclose the 
sources of their information. Being editors 
and publishers at the same time, they scruti- 
nize every article with solicitude and assume 
the~sole responsibility for the contents of 
their entire lexicon. A greater homogeneity 
is thus attained than American publishers 
may expect to produce until a larger sale of 
their encyclopedias admits of larger expendi- 
ture for editorial work. 

The term “ Konversations Lexikon,”’— 
“Dictionary for Conversation,’—as Ger- 
mans continue to call their encyclopedias, 
arose from the use of Diderot’s work by 


Madame Pompadour at Trianon. The 
“Encyclopédie” first served to kindle con- 
versation between persons of liberal tastes; an 
accomplishment seldom acquired by Ameri- 
cans, and then when an authority was needed 
to solve mooted questions. 

American encyclopedias will not rank 
with the German until they are able to com- 
bine with the same thorough treatment of 
every subject a price so reasonable as to bring 
their work within the reach of everybody. 

The prolific and prosperous existence of 
our journals demonstrates the possibility of 
solving this problem. We have 510 news- 
papers and magazines to every million of 
inhabitants, against 160 similar publications 
to every million inhabitants of Germany. 
More than half of the world’s periodicals are 
published here. We should enable our pub- 
lishers of encyclopedias to equal if not to sur- 


‘pass the German. 


If an American publisher were to publish 
a book of reference as thorough as Brock- 
haus’, a legitimate demand would spring up 
to increase the sale so as to enable him to 
compete in price and quality with the best 
foreign works. 

The “ Encyclopedia Americana,” recently 
published in sixteen volumes by the Scientific 
American, is also of great value. Frederick 
Converse Beach, who has been editor of the 
Scientific American since the retirement of 
his father in 1877, succeeded in making that 
paper indispensable to American inventors. 
He has now succeeded in making this 
encyclopedia essential to American scientists. 

A new American encyclopedia published 
1906 to 1908 in twelve volumes has been 
added by Thomas Nelson & Sons, of Edin- 
burgh. The concise text of the American 
edition, edited by the experienced author, 
Prof. Frank Moore Colby, treats many top- 
ics ignored by our other cyclopedists; but 
some articles on American subjects fail to 
do proper justice to their importance. 

The publishers furnish to their clients five 
hundred revision sheets annually, free of 
charge. These reVisions may be inserted be- 
tween the loose, unpaged leaves of the re- 
spective volumes, which are, like the leaves 
of modern mercantile ledgers, held together 
by ingenious binders. 
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COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS 


IN AMERICAN UNI- 


VERSITY LIFE. 


BY LOUIS 
(Secretary of the International 


IN December last the first convention of 

the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs 
was held at Madison, Wis. ‘This was the 
first convention of its kind in history. Its 
special significance lies in the fact that the 


delegates of eight large universities, who at-- 


tended, were foreign students almost without 
exception. It is thus a new step toward 
bringing about a more intimate acquaintance 
between peoples of different races and na- 
tionalities. 

The history of the International Club or- 
ganized at the University of Wisconsin is 
ty pical of the history of the other chapters, 
and is an index to the significance of the 
movement. 

On the evening of March 12, 1903, six- 
teen foreign students of the University of 
Wisconsin, representing eleven different na- 
tionalities, gathered in the modest little 
apartments of Karl Kawakami, a Japanese 
student. An international club was to be 
organized in which all foreigners of the uni- 
versity, rich and poor, were to meet on an 
equal basis of mutual friendship and brother- 
hood. No similar organization at any other 
university furnished them a precedent. The 
action of these sixteen men was original, un- 
solicited, and unprecedented. H. Hagopian, 
an Armenian, headed the organization; a 
Norwegian was its first vice-president; a 
Japanese, a South American, and a German, 
respectively, filled the offices of anTeERy, 
treasurer, and censor. 

From this nucleus of sixteen an organiza- 
tion of eighty-one members representing 
nineteen nationalities has developed; a lim- 
ited number of Americans has been admitted ; 
from a mere formal discussion of contempo- 
raneous problems the programs have been 
broadened to include a series of “ national 
nights,” on which the members of one nation 
‘decorate the hall with their national colors, 
describe the history and institutions of their 
country, play music by their national com- 


LOCHNER. 
Club, University of Wisconsin.) 


posers, throw on the canvas pictures of their 
own land, and serve refreshments peculiar to 
their mother country. The list of activities 
now includes meetings of a purely social na- 
ture also, in which the various nationalities 
have an opportunity to get better acquainted 
with one another. Several dances are given, 
a reception is tendered to the newly arrived 
foreigners at the beginning of each college 
year, ahd an anniversary banquet is held at 
which every nationality responds with a toast 
in its own language. 

Such, in broad outlines, is the history of 
the University of Wisconsin International 
Club. At first an obscure, unknown feature 
in the life of a great university, the club is 
now acknowledged to be one of the most suc- 
cessful organizations in the institution. The 
faculty is beginning to take an active and 
sincere interest. The club has no warmer 
friend than President C. R. Van Hise. He, 
as few others, sees the importance of the 
movement. He has aptly pointed out its 
analogy to the attempt made by Cecil Rhodes 
to promote world peace by the establishment 
of Oxford scholarships, to the endeavor of 
the German Emperor to promote better rela- 
tions between the nations by the creation of 
exchange professorships, and to the important 
influence which the mere contact of national- 
ities in the Hague Conference has exerted. 

“The second peace conference at The 
Hague,” he said in his address at the recep- 
tion last fall, “has done much toward pro- 
moting peace because the representatives of 
the various nationalities there assembled have 
through personal contact learned to respect 
one another. The International Club is ful- 
filling much the same mission as the Hague 
Conference. It is a very forceful influence 
in helping you better to understand the 
American and one another. Every one is 
proud to see his national flag displayed in 
the clubroom, but he is glad also to see beside 
it the flag of a fellow student of different 
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DELEGATES TO, THE FIRST CONVENTION 


(Held at Madison, Wis., in December, 1907. 
ana, Chicago, Cornell, and 


nationality. Too often pride in one’s own 
flag has been mingled with contempt for the 
flag of others not of the same race or nation- 
ality. Here, in the International Club, you 
learn that other people, too, have lofty 
ideals.” 


STUDYING THE SOCIAL LIFE OF DIFFERENT 
PEOPLES. 


The truth of these words is seen at once 
when one considers what this club can do 
toward the elimination of prejudices among 
people of different nationalities, different re- 
ligions, different political opinions, and dif- 
ferent social standings. During the course 
of the “ national nights” the members have 
got a better insight into the mode of living, 
the characteristics, and the viewpoints of 
different peoples than they can perhaps ever 
gain from the colored accounts of American 
travelers. They have learned about student 


OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS. 
The universities of Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Louisi- 


Purdue were represented.) 


life in Holland and the relation of the Bo- 
hemian to Francis Joseph’s government, 
about life on a Mexican ranch and the posi- 
tion of the Austrian woman, about Grieg’s 
influence on music and German ‘ Gemiith- 
lichkeit,” about Hungarian folklore and Ox- 
ford’s historic sites, about the Macedonian 
question and French convent life,—to men- 
tion but a few topics that were discussed in 
recent “national nights.” To those inter- 
ested in music an unlimited field of fantastic 
Dutch gavottes, graceful Mexican waltzes, 
delicate Italian capriciosos, sentimental Nor- 
wegian peasant songs, weird Hungarian 
dances, and stern German chorals has been 
opened. At times the nationalities have 
treated the club to an exhibition of their 
national dances, accompanied by character- 
istic strains, and have executed the heavy 
German “ Schuhplattler,” the graceful Fili- 
pino quadrille, and the clumsy Norwegian 
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peasant dance. By means of 
lantern-slide lectures the 
members were taken to the 
rugged fjords of Norway, 
the broad vistas of Mexico 
City, the picturesque fisher- 
men’s cottages of Holland, 
the sociable beer-cellars of 
Germany, the snow-capped 
mountain peaks of Switzer- 
land, the dust-covered li- 
braries of Paris, and the 
moss-grown cloisters of 
Oxford. With a pathos 
and enthusiasm that only 
those who have been thou- 
sands of miles from home 
can appreciate, the “ Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland ueber 
alles’ of Germany, the “ Ja, 
vi elsker dette Landet” of 
Norway, the “ Onze Konin- 
gin” of Holland, the “ Mar- 
seillaise”’ of France, the 
“ Hor oss, Svea” of Swe- 
den, and the “ La Indepen- 
dencia”’ of the Philippines 
have been rendered. Yet all 
have united with intense en- 
thusiasm in singing the ma- 
jestic strains of ““ My Coun- 
try, "Tis of Thee.” And, lest 
the inner man fail to be im- 
pressed with the national 
spirit, the club has been 
served with Leyden cheese 
and Dutch “ Bisheuts,” with 
Mexican cocoa and German 
“belegte Broedchen,” with 
Jamaican coffee and plain 
American ice cream. 


A FILIPINO ANNIVERSARY. 


Every nationality arranges 
to have its night as near as 
possible to the date of some 
national holiday or _ inde- 
pendence’ day. ‘Thus the 
United States night comes 
about February 22, the 
Dutch night about Decem- 
ber 1, the day of Holland’s 
independence; and the Fili- 
pino night about December 
30, the day on which José 
Rizal, the national hero, was 
shot by the Spaniards. “The 
Filipino night is always in- 
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teresting. Last year the Filipino program 
was given in commemoration of the tenth 
anniversary of the death of Dr. Rizal. As 
it is typical of the other programs, it is here 
reproduced : 


t. Song—“ La Independencia.” 

2. Address—Rizal’s Day. 

3. Music—Trio for piano, guitar, and mando- 
lin. 

4. Address—Past and Present Conditions in 
the Philippines. 

5. Vocal Solo—Rizal’s la 
Patria. 

6. Address—Government of the Philippines. 

7. Address—[*ilipino Aspirations. 

8. Music—Duet for bandurria and guitar. 

9g. Oration—Rizal’s Farewell—FE1 Ultimo Ad- 

ios—in Spanish and English. 
Song—Marcha Nacional Filipinos. 
Dance—Filipino national dance. 





Recuerdos de 





To. 
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Imagine a gorgeous Filipino flag displayed 
underneath a portrait of Dr. Rizal; imagine 
a hall gayly decorated in the costly cloth 
made bv Filipino women from _ pineapple 
fiber and silk; imagine eleven spirited little 
brown fellows with pitch-black hair and daz- 
zling white teeth swinging back and forth 
rhythmically as they sing one of their charm- 
ing waltzes, and you have the setting for the 
program. 


A MINGLING OF MANY TYPES. 


A further insight may be gained into the 
spirit of the club from the resolution adopted 
on one occasion: “ That the club express its 
sincere sympathy with the Russian students 
in their struggle for constitutional govern- 
ment.” On another occasion a motion was 
made that “in view of the fact that the 
Japanese students are to-day celebrating the 
birthday of their Emperor, the club pay its 
respects to the Japanese nation by a rising 
vote.” 

But the club is interesting not only be- 
cause of its programs. As President Van 
Hise has said, the club mingles more diverse 
types of humanity than any other organiza- 
tion. he knows of. Here are thrown together 
into one brotherhood fourteen Filipinos, five 
Norwegians, four Germans, one Jamaican, 
eight Japanese, one. Swede, twenty Ameri- 
cans, four Canadians, four Mexicans, three 
Chinese, one Hungarian, one Bohemian, one 
Roumanian, one Brazilian, two Russians, two 
Englishmen, two Nova Scotians, and one 
Argentinian; and in addition Holland, Ar- 
menia,, Belgium, and Porto Rico have been 
represented since its organization. 

A mere enumeration of some of the names 
- of the members will indicate the cosmopoli- 
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tan character of the organization: Berge 
Der-Mugerdichyan, Juedan Tun-Shou Chen, 
José Jalandoni, Kaneo Ichinomiya, Ernesta 
de la Fuente, Jacinto Kamantigue, Jan Kos- 
talek, ernst Freiherr von ‘Teubern, Ki- 
ichiro Nakagami, Yu-fong Sun,—these are 
but a few names to which the unsuspecting 
American must accustom his tongue. 

A visitor to the club makes the acquaint- 
ance of an influential Chinese magistrate who 
has been sent to Wisconsin by his govern- 
ment to study civil engineering. He is in- 
troduced to a bona fide German baron and to 
his very opposite, an extreme German Social- 
ist. He meets Filipinos who have distin- 
guished themselves in their native colleges 
and have been awarded scholarships at Amer- 
ican universities. He is heartily welcomed 
by two Rhedes scholars who have just come 
back, men of ripened judgment, after three 
vears of experience abroad. Or, if he pleases, 
he may meet the scholarly Japanese who has 
earned the distinction, very rare in Japan, of 
being maintained at government expense at a 
foreign university. 


TEACHING THE NATIONS. 


There is not a man who is not filled with 
lofty ideals of patriotism. ‘ ‘‘ The Brazilians 
know but little about scientific cattle rais- 
ing. I am going to learn all I can about 
it and teach my countrymen,” said the Bra- 
zilian member, who is enrolled in the course 
in animal husbandry. “ After I have finished 
the course here I am going into practical 
engineering for a few years, so that I may 
go home to my country ripened with experi- 
ence,” was the sentiment expressed by the 
Cuban brother. “I want to learn all about 
American commercial methods, so that I may 
teach them to my people at the University of 
Tokio,” said a representative of Japan. 

What an opportunity to study the human 
race! What a rare chance to get an insight 
into the ideals, aspirations, and character- 
istics of different nations! What an incen- 
tive to a similar unselfish patriotism for the 
American! And what an opportunity for 
doing good! Here are some seventy foreign- 
ers, away from home, strangers in a strange 
land, and therefore more grateful than at 
any other time for a kind word spoken to 
them. Here are men sent by their govern- 
ments to study the American people, upon 
whose reception in this country will depend 
largely their opinion of the American race. 
Here is a rare opportunity for the student 
body to contribute their mite toward the pro- 
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motion of world peace by giving these men, 
many of whom will later occupy important 
positions under their governments, a hearty 
welcome, by showing them that the foreign- 
er is respected, and that war and hostility are 
thoughts remote from the rising generation. 


FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES ENLISTED. 


The International Club movement is by 
no means restricted to the University of 
Wisconsin. In 1904 the universities of Cor- 
nell and Buenos Ayres, Argentina, called 
into life similar organizations. Michigan 
and Illinois followed in 1905; Purdue, 
Ohio, Louisiana, and Chicago in 1907. A 
lively correspondence is kept up by the sec- 
retaries of the various chapters, and wherever 
possible members of one chapter visit another 
chapter. 

The Christmas convention of 1907 marked 
a further step toward bringing the chap- 
ters into closer relation. “The purpose of 
the convention was to elect a national board 
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ct officers, to adopt a national constitution, 
to discuss plans, to interest other univer- 
sities. 

Nor is the movement limited to this coun- 
try. Mention has already been made of the 
existence of a chapter at Buenos Ayres. 
Alumni members are now making an effort 
to organize clubs at the universities of Ber- 
lin and Oxford, and next year will perhaps 
see the formation of chapters at the universi- 
ties of Tokio and Mexico. May the day 
come when every college in this large coun- 
try has a cosmopolitan club in which Rus- 
sian and Japanese, German and French, Bo- 
hemian and Hungarian, Spaniard and Amer- 
ican meet on an equal basis of universal 
brotherhood. Yes, may the day come when 
this movement will have extended over the 
universities of the world, and every foreign 
student in every country will have a place 
where he will find catholicity of sympathies, 
where he will meet men filled with high ideals 
of patriotism and world peace. 





THE MAGNETIC WORK OF THE CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTION: 


BY HERBERT T. WADE. 


HE Department of Research in Ter- 
restrial Magnetism of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington is just bringing 
to a successful conclusion a magnetic survey 
of the Pacific Ocean on which it has been 
engaged for several years. As an important 
practical result has been the improvement of 
the charts for this great body of-water with 
its constantly increasing commerce, this sur- 
vey is not without interest, while at the same 
time it affords an excellent example of what 
can be accomplished by a thoroughly organ- 
ized and adequately equipped scientific ex- 
pedition. 

Men of science have long realized the need 
of further studies of the earth’s magnetism, 
and the subject was brought to the attention 
of the Carnegie Institution. soon after its 
organization. After careful consideration a 
Department of Research in Terrestrial Mag- 
netism was created, and in 1904 it was put 
under the direction of Dr. L. A. Bauer, who 
had been in charge of the magnetic work of 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey since 1899. ‘The plan adopted by the 


trustees involved the investigation of “ such 
problems of world-wide interest as relate to 
the magnetic and electric conditions of the 
earth and its atmosphere, not specifically the 
subject of inquiry of any one country, but 
of international concern and benefit.” 
Obviously the study of the magnetic con- 














THE “ GALILEE.” 


(Leaving Shanghai, China, for Sitka, Alaska, in 


June, 1907.) 














THE CABIN OF THE “ GALILEE,” 
J.C. Peters, 
Commander. 


3. Pi Amt, 
Magnetic Observer. 


ditions on the oceans was essential to such a 
scheme, as the earth’s surface comprises near- 
ly three times as much water as land, and as 
here the magnetic information was corre- 
spondingly meager. In the Pacific Ocean, 
in particular, so long a time had elapsed since 
systematic magnetic observations had been 
made, and so very limited was their number, 
that grounds were afforded for distrust of 
the magnetic information given on the charts. 
‘The importance of this magnetic information 
to the navigator can be appreciated by recall- 
ing the fact that the compass needle does not 
point to the true or geographical north, ex- 
cept at a comparatively small number of 
places located on certain lines to which the 
name of “ agonic lines,” or lines of no mag- 
netic declination, is applied. If, however, at 
any place the amount of the variation of the 
compass needle from a true north and south 
line is known, the compass reading can be 
corrected to give the true direction. ‘This 
variation, or as magneticians prefer to call 
it, declination, not only varies from place to 
place on the earth’s surface, but in addition 
changes with time, so that the chart which a 
hydrographic office issues for the use of the 
navigator must contain this information ar- 
ranged for a definite year. As all points of 
equal declination on the chart are connected 
by lines, the navigator need only correct his 
compass reading by the value given for the 
particular latitude and longitude, making 
due allowance for the increase or decrease in 
the variation from the epoch or time for which 
the chart was prepared. 





H. FE. Martyn, 
Surgeon and Recorder. 
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If, then, the magnetic inror- 
mation on the chart is not cor- 
rect, the matter is quite serious, 
especially when navigating for 
several days in fog or cloudy 
weather, as is quite frequently 
encountered at certain seasons 
on the Pacific, when it is im- 
possible to obtain the ship’s 
position by observing with the 
sextant the sun or other heav- 
enly body. In such an event 
the position must be obtained 
by dead reckoning, where the 
distance traveled is measured 
with the log and the direc- 
tions are given by the compass 
corrected as just described. So 
that it is not difficult to fore- 
see the effects of errors in 
magnetic declination when 
wrongly given on the chart, 
especially when there is a discrepancy between 
the true and the calculated position of a ship 
near shore or in the vicinity of reefs. 

Therefore the Carnegie Institution in its 
magnetic work determined first to make a 
magnetic survey of the Pacific Ocean, and it 
was found that along such well-traversed 
routes as that from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu there were errors of from one degree to 
two degrees on the best of the charts; in other 
regions of the Pacific Ocean the errors 
amounted to three degrees and even five de- 
grees. On a waterway where commerce was 
increasing this was not a particularly happy 
condition, and led to the preparation of a 
new magnetic chart by the United States 
Hydrographic Office. 

The survey was commenced in 1905, when 
a wooden sailing vessel of about 600 tons, the 
Galilee, was chartered at San Francisco, and 
was rendered suitable for the work by the re- 
moval of as much iron and steel from the rig- 
ging and other parts of the ship as was pos- 
sible. A fore-and-aft bridge was built be- 
tween the two masts, and on this the neces- 
sary instruments were mounted. Of these 
three were essentially standard marine com- 
passes of the best types, and two were fitted 
with azimuth circles and sights, by means 
of which the angle made by the sun with the 
magnetic north and south as indicated by the 
compass could be measured and the declina- 
tion computed. A third compass was modi- 
fied for studying the horizontal intensity of 
the earth’s magnetism, while the remaining 
instrument was a specially constructed dip 




















THE MAGNETIC WORK OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION, : 


circle, with which the inclination or amount 
that a magnetic needle freely swinging in the 
plane of the magnetic meridian is inclined 
from the horizontal position it would occupy 
at the magnetic equator, is measured. 

Since August, 1905, the Galilee, with three 
magnetic observers, has been almost con- 
tinuously at sea, and the extent of its voyages 
is shown on the accompanying map. On the 
three different cruises observations were made 
practically at every 200 or 250 miles, fre- 
quently by swinging ship so as to get read- 
ings at eight different positions. In harbor, 
especially at a port where there was a regular 
magnetic observatory, the instruments were 
taken ashore and more careful observations 
and determinations were made than were pos- 
sible at sea. Where possible comparisons 
were made with local instruments and _ re- 
sults. The data as soon as computed were 
sent immediately to the Carnegie Institution 
at Washington and were at once reduced. 

The Galilee will return to San Francisco 
from South America by May of the present 
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year, and will then have cruised about 65,000 
nautical miles. The first practical result of 
these observations was a new chart issued in 
May, 1907, by the United States Hydro- 
graphic Office, giving the lines of equal mag- 
netic variation for 1910, which is considered 
a decided improvement over previous charts. 
The Hydrographic Office has also in prep- 
aration charts showing the lines of equal 
magnetic dip and equal magnetic intensity, 
both based largely on data supplied by the 
Carnegie Institution. These preliminary re- 
sults are first shown on United States Gov- 
ernment charts, as the Carnegie Institution 
does not propose to publish charts of its own 
until the general completion of its work, but 
it supplies all institutions and individuals 
with its results as fast as they are com- 
puted. 

While the Pacific survey has been a mat- 
ter of much practical importance and general 
interest, it is not the only activity of the De- 
partment of Terrestrial Magnetism. Nu- 
merous land observations have been made at 
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CRUISES OF THE MAGNETIC SURVEY YACHT “GALILEE,” FROM AUGUST I, IG05, TO SEPTEMBER I, 1907. 


(Leaving Honolulu on September 26, 1907, the 


for Christchurch, New Zealand, where she arrived on December 24. 


Galilee set her course via Midway and Marshall islands 
At Christchurch the necessary obser- 


vations were made for connecting the work of the Galilee with that of the English Antacctic ship The Dis- 


covery. 


The Galilee then left Christchurch on January 17, 1908, bound for Callao, Peru, from which port 


she will return to San Francisco some time in May, when the total course covered since August 1, 1905, 


will be about 65,000 nautical miles.) 
(The dotted lines show the track of 


the Challenger expedition, 1872-1876.) 
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inaccessible points and in unexplored areas, 
and in Alaska at Treadwell Point, near 
Juneau, a study has been made of a local 
magnetic pole that presents many anomalous 
features and exerts a local magnetic attrac- 
tion that affects the compasses of ships in the 
channel a mile distant by about eight degrees. 
In the Bermuda Islands observations have 
been made in connection with the Bermuda 
Biological Survey, in Canada in connection 
with the Dominion Meteorological Service 
and the Dominion Observatory, in Central 
America by a member of the department staff, 
in China by a special observer in connection 
with several observatories, in Mexico in con- 
nection with the government, and in the 
South Pacific Islands under various arrange- 
ments. An extensive program has been ar- 
ranged for systematic work in Africa under 
the direction of Prof. J. C. Beattie, of the 
South African College at Cape Town. 
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In connection with these and other obser- 
vations there is a large number of prob- 
lems of direct scientific interest with which 
the department is dealing and for which data 
are being secured from magnetic observa- 
tories, from records made during solar 
eclipses, and from the study of atmospheric 
electricity and other similar sources. 

In the work of the Department of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism there is no duplication of 
existing facilities, and use is made of all scien- 
tific and international co-operation. — Its 
grant, which is somewhat in excess of $50,- 
ooo annually, enables it to put in the field 
adequately equipped and intelligently organ- 
ized expeditions, while in addition it is able 
to accumulate, systematize, and make avail- 
able for the student all existing material on 
terrestrial magnetism, and at the same time 
it is working for the immediate and practical 
benefit of mankind. 














A VIEW OF THE 


GALILEE,” SHOWING SPECIAL OBSERVING BRIDGE AND INSTRUMENTS. 


























PORTUGAL IN THE FAMILY OF NATIONS. 
BY ISABEL MOORE. 


THE recent royal tragedy at Lisbon has 

turned the attention of the world to 
the small Iberian kingdom, always a thorn 
in the side of Spain, that, much sought after 
by various powers at various times, has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining an individual although 
somewhat precarious national existence. Yet, 
to any one who is at all acquainted with the 
history, the national 
characteristics, the 
pictorial customs, or 
the valuable relics 
of Roman and pre- 
Roman civilizations 
that are Portugal’s, 
it seems a sad com- 
ment that some such 
event should be nec- 
essary to secure her 
recognition by the 
modern progressive 
nations. Both her 
past and present are 
worthy of considera- 


tion without any 
such reminder. 

Portugal, as a 
kingdom, has ex- 


isted since a certain 
Affonso, ruler of 
Leon, conquered his 
two brothers and 
was crowned King 
of Castile, Leon, 
Galicia, and Coim- 
bra, after which he 
proceeded to the 
conflict against his 
religious and territorial foes, the Lusitanian 
Moors, who were then in possession of the 
southern portions of the Spanish peninsula. 
Being hard pressed by his enemies, he was at 
last forced to call upon other Christian 
princes for assistance, and among those to 
respond was Count Henry of Burgundy, to 
whom Affonso gave his daughter in mar- 
riage, with the countries of Porto,—or Opor- 
to (the corrupt English form),—and Coim- 
bra, as a reward for his services. With this 
grant of lands began the Kingdom of Por- 
tugal. Affonso Henriques, the first king, 
was a son of the French prince. 





CARLOS I. OF PORTUGAL. 


(Assassinated on February 1, 1908.) 


THE ALLIANCES WITH ENGLAND. 


In little more than two centuries from this 
time Portugal had become great, a recog- 
nized power among the nations of Europe. 
It is both interesting and instructive in this 
connection to follow out, as a partial cause 
of her greatness, her various and succeeding 
alliances with Eng- 
land, from the ap- 
pointment by Af- 
fonso Henriques of 
Gilbert of Hastings, 
first bishop of Lis- 
bon, to the successes 
of the Portuguese- 


the command of the 
Duke of Welling- 
ton in 1810, and, 
indeed, even later, 
until the presence of 
the recently mur- 
dered King Dom 
Carlos at the funer- 
al ceremonies of 
Queen _ Victoria. 
For almost all Por- 
tugal’s history, the 
two nations have 
been allies, al- 
though, during the 
later centuries, as 
England waxed 
greater and_ the 
power of Portugal 
waned, their mu- 
tual attitude has 
been 
part of England than that of equals,— 
a situation to which the Portuguese have 
not been at all blind, in consideration of 
such questions as that of Lorenzo Marques, 
for example. But, in spite of occasional 
strained relations, the rriendship has been 
a peculiarly lasting one among nations. 


IMPORTANCE OF ANGLO-PORTUGUESE COM- 
MERCE. 


Probably the most cogent reason for this 
friendship has been the commerce between 
the two countries, which dates back to King 


English army under_z 


rather that of patronage on the 
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Dom Dinez, cultivator of the arts of peace, 
and founder of Portugal’s great university 
now at Coimbra, who maintained quite a 
correspondence with Edward I. of England, 
chiefly on commercial subjects, and with 
whom he made a treaty of commerce in 1294. 
He also exchanged letters with Edward II. 
on similar subjects; and between Edward 
III. and the successor of Dom Dinez there 
was an alliance for encouraging the inter- 
change of Portuguese wines and English 
cloths, in addition to which desirable barter 
England undoubtedly saw the advantage of 
having an ally so close to Spain should the 
latter country ever come to the aid of the 
French. The idea of the statesmen of that 
time as well as later was to sustain a sort of 
unwritten alliance between England, Flan- 
ders, and Portugal against France, Scotland, 
and Castile; for, just as Scotland afforded a 
convenient basis of operations for France 
against England, so did Portugal offer simi- 
lar opportunities to England against Castile. 

The spirit of this national reciprocity cul- 
minated in the famous Treaty of Windsor 
(1387), by which Philippa of Lancaster, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, was married to 
Portugal’s greatest king, Dom John L, 
founder of the royal house of Avis. ‘This 
secured for a long time the peace of Portugal, 
and may be called the end of the era of na- 
tional consolidation. In the Treaty of Paris 
we find the name of the King of Portugal 
as an ally of the King of England; in 1398 a 
body of archers sent by Richard II. of Eng- 
land helped put down an insurrection in Por- 
tugal; in 1400 John the Great recognized 
his brother-in-law, Henry of Lancaster, as 
Henry IV. of England; three years later 
Henry IV. ratified the Treaty of Windsor, 
and Henry V. of England sent provisions and 
trocps in 1415 for the expedition to Ceuta. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF PORTUGAL. 


This was the Idade d’Ouro, or Golden 
Age, of Portugal. So far as we are now able 
to judge, John the Great made only one 
mistake, from which bitter consequences re- 
sulted, and that was the granting of too much 
power and too large estates to the nobles of 
his realm. It may have been that he feared 
their secession to the Castilian party. But, 
whatever the reason, the fact remains that 
the result was to weaken seriously the royal 
power and to contribute to the evils of the 
feudal system. 

Dom Henry, Duke of Viseu, known in 
history as “The Navigator,” was the third 
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son of John the Great, and made himself 
and his country famous by his mandate to 
one of the early explorers to “sail toward 
the setting sun until you come to an island.” 
‘The Portuguese proceeded to obey; only they 
sought the direction of the rising sun as well, 
and discovered continents as well as islands. 
All the world knows of the maritime dis- 
coveries made by the Portuguese during this 
period and the three reigns succeeding that 
of John the Great,—the discovery of the 
Madeiras and the Azores, the doubling of 
Cape Bojador by Gil Eannes, the discovery 
of Guinea, the reaching of Cape Verde in 
1446, the discovery of the Congo in 1484 
by Diego Cao, and the voyage around the 
Cape of Good Hope by Bartholomeu Diaz. 
All these, and the discovery of Labrador by 
Gaspar Corte-Real, were attendant glories 
on the greater discoveries of India by Vasco 
da Gama and of Brazil by Pedro Alvares 
Cabral. 


HER FALL FROM GREATNESS. 


But the fall of Portugal from this pinnacle 
of achievement was more sudden and almost 
as phenomenal as its rise into a place among 
European nations had been. Although the 
arrogance of the nobles had been broken by 
the grandson of John the Great to such an 
extent as to bring about an equally undesira- 
ble absolutism of the crown, other causes for 
national dissolution had come about. The 
expulsion of the Jews, who were the com- 
mercial strength of the nation; the introduc- 
tion and activity of the Inquisition, the evils 
of the slave trade that had grown out of the 
discovery of Guinea, the emigration of the 
colonists, the degeneracy of the upper classes, 
were any one of them sufficient reason for 
bringing about the undermining of a coun- 
try’s greatness. ‘To a combination of them 
all was, in this case, added the disastrous ex- 
pedition and death of Dom Sebastian, the 
last king of the house of Avis. With his 
death there arose the distractions of an indi- 
rect succession, seven claimants to the throne 
appearing. It can be easily understood how 
the ambition of Philip II. of Spain won his 
point of being the legitimate heir through his 
mother, who was a direct descendant of John 
the Great. To annex Portugal had long 
been a veritable “castle in Spain” with 


Philip IT. 
“ THE SPANISH CAPTIVITY.” 


_ Then followed the sixty years of what the 
Portuguese call The Spanish Captivity. A 


























nominal break in the friendship between Por- 
tugal and England became inevitable. Por- 
tugal, then being a Spanish possession and all 
Spanish possessions being lawful prey for the 
English, Sir Walter Raleigh and_ other 
“knights of the sea” did what they could 
to harass their old comrade. Yet, although 
many raids were perpetrated upon both Por- 
tuguese lands and Portuguese waters, indi- 
rectly England still sided with Portugal, and 
at the same time worried her enemy by up- 
holding the claim to the Portuguese throne 
of Dom Antonio, the Prior of Crato, who 
seems to have had almost as good a right to 
it as Philip II. However, nothing much 
came of this except a great amount of blood- 
shed; and it is a notable illustration of the 
strength there can be in concerted and loyal 
action that Portugal, outraged and overrid- 
den by the Spaniards, arose as by one will in 
1640, and by an almost peaceful revolution 
turned the Spaniards out, and re-established 
her national independence in the name of 
John IV., Duke of Braganza. With him 
the house of Braganza, as rulers, began. His 
legitimate claim, like Philip’s, was through 
the feminine line of succession; but the claim 
of the Dukes of Braganza was also strong on 
their own account, being descended from the 





LUIZ 


THE LATE CROWN PRINCE OF PORTUGAL, 
FILIPE. 


(Assassinated, with his father, King Carlos, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1908.) 





QUEEN MARIA AMALIA OF PORTUGAL. 


oldest, but illegitimate, son of John the 
Great, 

From that day to this Portugal has been 
free of her ancient enemy and neighbor, in 
spite of the fact that there is always a party 
in the country that is in favor of annexation 
to Spain. And from that day to this there 
have been various treaties on the part of Por- 
tugal with France and Spain and England, 
the most famous being the Methuen Treaty 
of 1703 with the last. Indeed, the political 
situation and the requisites of commerce be- 
tween the two are not so exceedingly differ- 
ent from what they were several centuries 
ago, except in fluctuating details. But 
though England is Portugal’s commercial 
and political standby, the Portuguese natural- 
ly fraternize more with the French, socially 
and in their literature, as well as in their 
fashions. From Spain they always stand 
aloof. It is also true that, although they are 
more or less of the same origin and their lan- 
guage is more akin to Spanish than to any 
other, they are as a people characteristically 
different. 


THE NAPOLEONIC WARS. 


Like all the nations of Europe, they be- 
came involved in the Napoleonic wars. From 
the first Napoleon hated Portugal, realizing 
its possibilities as a field of action for the 
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English, and always considering it more as 
a province of England than as a separate 
kingdom. He aimed at its utter extinction, 
for by the Treaty of Fontainebleau in 1807 
it was determined that Portugal should be 
conquered by the combined armies of France 
and Spain, and that the northern provinces 
should be given to the King of Etruria, the 
central provinces be held by France, and the 
southern provinces be formed into a little 
kingdom for Godoy. ‘This line of action was 
promptly followed up so far that, in the same 
year, Junot entered and took Lisbon at the 
head of 2000 French troops, the royal fam- 
ily, acting on the advice of Sir Sydney Smith, 
the commander of an English squadron in 
the Tagus, fleeing to Brazil and leaving Por- 
tugal, governed from Rio Janeiro, to be de- 
fended by the English. 


PORTUGAL GOVERNED FROM BRAZIL. 


To this defence England proceeded, Eng- 
lish and Portuguese fighting side by side, the 
Portuguese for their very existence. Any 
one going over the battle-ground of Bussacco 
to-day marvels at the achievement of Wel- 
lington’s victory over Masséna, ‘The Bat- 
tle of Bussacco was the turning-point in the 
Peninsular War; it was also the first of the 
series of reverses which, five years later, 
ended with St. Helena. So far as the Por- 
tuguese were concerned, it enabled them to 
hold out, gaining ground inch by inch, until 
the abdication of Napoleon. 

Curiously enough, John VI. was loath to 
leave Brazil and return to Portugal. At 
last, however, almost under compulsion, he 
did so, arranging that his eldest son, Dom 
Pedro, should rule in Brazil. No sooner had 
the royal family departed, however, than 
Dom Pedro was proclaimed Emperor, and 
Brazil declared its national independence. 
Dom Miguel, the younger son of John VI., 
—said to have been illegitimate,—returned 
to Portugal, where he succeeded in keeping 
things stirred up by refusing to recognize the 
constitution. From him is descended the 
present Pretender to the throne of Portugal. 
He lives in his palace of Seebenstein, Aus- 
tria, and has a most promising family to in- 
herit his possessions and claims. 

It was upon the return of John VI. to 
Portugal that the troubles began regarding 
the constitution that have culminated in the 
recent outrage. “The people demanded a con- 
stitutional monarchy. Democratic views 
prevailed. Radical leaders cropped up on 
every side. “ Pronunciamento”’ succeeded 


“pronunciamento.” Plot followed plot, and 
intrigue involved intrigue, in a manner more 
suggestive of the kaleidoscopic politics of the 
South American republics than of anything 
else, and of value only in so far as they de- 
veloped the strong underlying current of 
modern ideas. ‘There was also in Portugal 
at this time a certain counter-feeling against 
the English, arising from the fact that it 
was with difficulty that England could be 
made to remove her controlling hand after 
the assistance rendered by her against the 
French. 

The loss of Brazil and the establishment 
of a constitutional monarchy necessarily 
brought about great changes. But, indeed, 
a study of this period is bewildering; nor are 
the details known to the world at large or to 
the Portuguese themselves. Conditions were 
very much in process, and very yeasty. The 
Portuguese were trying to find themselves as 
a nation. They are still trying. 

Upon the death of his father, Pedro of 
Brazil was proclaimed Pedro IV. of Por- 
tugal. While this pleased the Portuguese, 
the Brazilians did not like it: therefore, after 
a little, he abdicated the throne of the mother 
country in favor of his daughter Maria 
Gloria, making the mistake at the same time 
of appointing his discontented brother, Dom 
Miguel, who considered that he should be 
king of Portugal, as Regent. Civil war was 
the immediate result. It was only after a 
bitter struggle that the loyalists were vic- 
torious and Dom Miguel was banished, his 
heirs being proclaimed forever ineligible to 
the succession. In this strife England again 
rendered some assistance; and we see for the 
first time the anomaly of Spanish troops 
fighting for the cause of Dom Pedro and his 
daughter. 

The son of Maria Gloria and uncle of 
Dom Carlos, who has just been murdered, 
Pedro V., saw a better condition of affairs 
in his kingdom. During the reign of the 
late Dom Carlos also there has been commer- 
cial activity and a certain amount of estab- 
lished order. 


THE PORT WINE INDUSTRY. 


The commercial prosperity has, as of old, 
centered in the export of Port wines, the 
city of Oporto being the chief distributing 
point. But recent troubles similar to those 
in southern France are now hampering the 
merchants. Certain vinegrowers of the 
southern provinces have seen no reason why 
the grape of the northern provinces of Minho 
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and Douro should produce a finer wine than 
their own, or, at least, why the wine made 
of the southern grape should not command 
as good a market as that of the northern. 
Possibly their argument is good. Certainly 
their wine is excellent. But where the trou- 
ble with the old established Port wine mak- 
ing and exporting firms of the north comes 
in is that these enterprising southern traders 
are putting their wines on the market, not 
as a substitute for Port or a wine having 
equal quality and value, but as being actual 
Port wine itself, which of course it isn’t. 
Therefore trouble is rife. The northern 
merchants are much perturbed and are seek- 
ing protective measures of some sort. Mean- 
while, much good Portuguese wine is sold 
under the generic name of Port that is not 
Port wine at all. 

A southern Portuguese export of impor- 
tance is cork. The greater part of the prov- 
inces of Algave and Alemtejo are given over to 
the groves of low open cork trees, from which 
a judicious selection is made every year by 
the growers, for a cork tree can have its bark 
cut only every ten years. Great quantities 
of cork are shipped annually to America, and 
a certain amount also to England. Licorice 
root is another flourishing enterprise of the 
south of Portugal ; and oranges, bananas, and 
pineapples are shipped in great numbers to 
England. 


ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND AMERICAN TRADE. 


While there is a great deal of Portuguese 
wealth invested in these trades, there is even 
more English money, for it is English com- 
mercial enterprise that has developed Por- 
tugal, although of late German traders have 
also invested heavily there. But the Ger- 
mans concern themselves rather more with 
introducing their own wares than getting 
control of the native products, on the whole, 
and have put up many breweries both in the 
north and in the south. Indeed, while the 
native products are valuable in their way, 
Portugal as a market is worth even greater 
consideration. "The Germans are astute in 
following up its possibilities. English wares 
run them close, but where America has edged 
in at all, American articles,—such as shoes, 
farm implements, and machinery,—are win- 
ning. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Lisbon has an electric tramway 
system built and operated on entirely Amer- 
ican lines. The cars were made in this coun- 
try. The motormen have the true American 
spirit of rush and hairbreadth escapes, while 


the service is in many ways much superior to 
anything we have here. 

There are a few articles manufactured in 
Portugal that are of interest, such as pot- 
teries and baskets and house tiles, and an 
occasional survival or revival of an almost 
lost craft such as the Moorish tiles, or 
Azulejos, as they are called. But these are 
almost entirely for home consumption. No 
nation has as yet seen a profit in their ex- 
portation. Yet possibly there might be a 
profitable trade built up, especially in the 
clay-made things. Portugal has none of the 
white clay of the north of Spain, but her 
red and gray clays are very serviceable and 
beautiful. The Portuguese also manufac- 
ture, in small quantities, articles of copper,, 
brass, and furniture. Their furniture is: 
slowly and perfectly put together, the Jacan- 
dara, or Brazilian rosewood, being often: 
used. Unquestionably their cabinet work is: 
fine. ‘The work of their coppersmiths also: 
is by no means to be despised. But their 
silversmiths really excel, and are known to 
the trading world, for they make for Lon- 
don and the continental markets the filigree 
silver necklaces, the silver linked purses, and 
the larger bags of elaborated silver and gold 
that have been particularly the fashion for 
some years. Oporto has a’ ways been a center 
for the silversmiths, and it is claimed by them 
that the craft has been handed down among 
their kind since the days of the Phenician 
colonization. The same thing is claimed re- 
garding certain dyes of fabrics still in use, 
but the secret of the coloring of which is 
now lost. 


ART AND LETTERS. 


There has also been literary and artistic 
prosperity during the time of Dom Carlos. 
Among the writers the name of Eca de: 
Queiroz stands pre-eminent as a lyric poet 
of the highest order; and a relative of his, 
Teixeira de Queiroz, with Abel Botelho, are 
the two. foremost romanticists of the present 
group of writers in Lisbon. Antonio Fer- 
reira is well known as a poet, as are Mario 
de Artagao and Eduardo Vidal. Among the 
younger men is Antonio Corea d’Oliveira. 
Of the prose writers and journalists perhaps: 
Eduardo de Noronha takes the lead, while 
Dr. Ribeyra y Rovira, a Spaniard, follows 
the example of some of the ancient poets and 
writes in the Portuguese language as well 
as in his own. It is he who has recently had 
charge of the arrangements for the Portu- 
guese section of the Barcelona Exposition. 
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This section has been principally composed 
of statuary and paintings, for Portugal has 
several sculptors of merit, notably “Thomas 
Costa, and Raphael Bordello, Manoel Gus- 
tavo, and Jorge Collaco, among the genre 
artists. Yet living, but of the old school of 
animal painters, is the artist Gyrao. In the 
Paris Salon of 1907 Portuguese art was rep- 
resented by Sousa Lopes, Sousa Pinto, and 
Alberto Pinto,—young and progressive art- 
ists, all of them. 


POLITICAL UNREST. 


Many political factions have arisen during 
recent years. As in every other country un- 
der the sun, politics are corrupt. ‘The na- 
tional debt is terrific. “Taxes are heavy. 
There is also something of a break in the old- 
time feeling for. England, for she has fol- 
lowed up her advantages perhaps a little too 
closely. England is noted for many things, 
but not for her tact. The Portuguese are 
sensitive and proud and have, for a long time 
now, been the under dog. ‘These conditions 
do not make for friendliness. 

For a year or two the cloud of coming 
events has hung heavy over the land of Por- 
tugal. Some change has for a long time been 
imminent, though none expected so criminal 
a climax as that of February 1. Dom Car- 
los, not being able to cope with the issues of 
the day as King, and being fearful of the 
strength and popularity of Senhor Joao 
Franco, who, in successive offices, was fight- 
ing for reforms, at last combined forces with 
Franco, authorizing him to an extreme limit. 
Franco’s methods were arbitrary. Absolute 
monarchism was in full sway. ‘The methods 
employed were altogether medieval and out 
of date. Franco was autocratic. ‘There has 
been no Parliament: nothing but arbitrary 
decrees. “The vortex of the trouble is, per- 
haps, the tobacco monopoly: but many other 
things have contributed their share to the 
disturbance, the climax being reached by the 
decree giving Franco unlimited power to 
check the revolutionaries. 


Now the Republican party is strong. The 
Miguelists are silent and active. ‘There is 
a small party in favor of annexation to Spain. 
Although Premier Franco has resigned office, 
he is still undoubtedly to be reckoned with 
in the near future. The Queen Regent; 
Dona Amelia, is personally liked, but is 
strongly disapproved of by many, even of the 
most devout and stanch Catholics, because 
of her strong sympathies with the Jesuits. 
The army, we are told, is with the new 
King, Dom Manuel II., a boy of nineteen. 
Whether this is so or not remains to be 
seen. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Indeed, many things remain to be seen. 
There is not the slightest use in trying to 
predict what will be next in order. In many 
ways Portugal is ready to be a republic, yet 
she may be content with the present new 
régime. But there can be no doubt that the 
Portuguese are entitled to sur sympathy and 
an intelligent understanding of their efforts 
for good government and for advanced polit- 
ical, international, and educational ideas. 

The young King may have our sympathy 
also,— whether we sympathize in general 
with kings or not,—for, as a mere human 
being, this manly, athletic, good-looking boy 
has certainly been forced by recent events 
into a most critical and decidedly trying posi- 
tion,—has had greatness, or, at least, his 
kingdom and his opportunity, thrust upon 
him; and the fact that it is a very little king- 
dom, being, continentally, only about 300 
miles long and .150 miles wide, increases 
rather than decreases his difficulties. ‘There 
is something distinctly pathetic in his plac- 
ing himself in the hands of his ministers 
forty-eight hours after his father and brother 
had been shot down beside him in the car- 
riage, and saying, in a voice shaking with 
emotion: “I am yet without experience 
either in science or in politics. I place my- 
self entirely in your hands, needing and be- 
lieving in your patriotism and wisdom.” 
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A PRESIDENT. 


BY VICTOR ROSEWATER. 


VERY fourth year the national commit- 
tees of the great political parties meet, 
usually in Washington and usually in the 
month of December, to formulate the calls 
for the Presidential nominating conventions. 
Almost before the signatures to the calls for 
these conventions are dry the State commit- 
tees and the district committees of the various 
parties are called together to arrange for 
State and district conventions to select na- 
tional convention delegates. 

As soon as the calls for these State and 
district conventions are out the party com- 
mittees of the different counties, or other 
subdivisions of the State, get together and 
provide for the choice of delegates from their 
respective counties to the different State and 
Congressional conventions. The calls of 
the county committees are issued to the dif- 
ferent precinct committees or precinct heads, 
who in turn summon the voters of their re- 
spective voting districts to assemble in cau- 
cus or at primary election to choose the dele- 
gates who are to speak for them, and to in- 


‘struct them how they want them to speak. 


The promulgation of the calls of the na- 
tional committees, therefore, like the pressing 
of an electric button, starts up the whole 
gigantic machinery of party organization, 
communicating the motion from the top 
down, from wheel to wheel and cog to cog, 
until it reaches the individual elector of each 
party, who in theory, at least, decides the 
destinies of candidates as well as of the 
nation. 

Every intelligent American citizen knows 
that he never casts a vote for President or 
Vice-President. He knows that the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President are chosen by Presi- 
dential electors, bound by some sort of un- 
written law to vote for the nominees of their 
respective parties. But few realize just how 
the force of public opinion is centered and 
fixed to bring about this result,—namely, 
that all the Republican Presidential electors 
shall vote for one and the same man, and that 
all the Democratic electors shall vote for one 
and the same man. The power behind this 
unwritten law is the party organization rep- 
resenting the great political divisions of the 


people, made effective by their nominating 
conventions.* 

When the national committee, which is 
the board of directors, of one of these great 
political parties convenes to arrange the de- 
tails of the nominating convention, great em- 
phasis is laid upon the fact that the Repub- 
licans are to meet in Chicago on June 16, or 
that the Democrats are to meet in Denver on 
July 7, yet the time and place of holding the 
convention are the least important points to 
be determined. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION: AN AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTION. 


These nominating conventions of thé great 
political parties are institutions peculiar to 
our American Republic, gradually evolved’ 
to meet the exigencies of the unique method 
provided by our Constitution for choosing a 
new President and a new Vice-President 
every four years. Our first Presidents were 
not formally nominated at all, but received 
the votes of the Presidential electors of their 
respective parties by a sort of spontaneous 
common consent. Later the nominating ma- 
chinery consisted of resolutions of indorse- 
ment of a “ favorite son” by the Legislature 
of his State, or its delegation in Congress, 
emphasized by repetition in other legislatures 
or mass meetings; and still later it consisted 
of a caucus to which all the members of Con- 
gress of the same political affiliation were in- 
vited. The Congressional caucus could at 
best poorly represent the rank and file of the 
party, because it included only members from 
those States and districts which were repre- 
sented in Congress by members of that politi- 
cal faith, and left entirely unrepresented 
those States and districts whose Congression- 
al delegations were made up of members of 
other political parties. That these crude 
methods of chosing a party standard-bearer 
should prove unsatisfactory and eventually 
break down was inevitable. 

The genesis of our national nominating 
convention, modeled after similar conven- 
tions in the States, dates from 1832, when 





* See article on Presidential Electors in Review 
or Reviews for January, 1901. 
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the first Democratic National Convention 
was held, in which each State was given 
representation and was allowed the same 
number of votes as was accorded to it in the 
Electoral College. The first Republican 
convention was held in 1856, without any 
uniformity of representation or manner of 
choosing delegates,—in reality a mass con- 
vention with few of the Southern States par- 
ticipating. Not until the convention of 1860 
did the Republicans give a voice to the Ter- 
ritories and to the District of Columbia, 
which were still excluded from the Demo- 
cratic organization. ‘To-day both the great 


political parties are truly national organiza-. 


tions to the extent of participation by all 
who profess allegiance to their principles 
without regard to residence in the States of 
the Union, which alone have votes in the 
Electoral College. 


BASIS OF REPRESENTATION. 


It will be found, however, on close in- 
spection, that the theories of organization 
back of the two great political parties differ 
precisely as do their theories of government. 
‘The Republican party is centralized in struc- 
ture, yet with individual responsibility, while 
the Democratic party places emphasis upon 
State sovereignty and leaves to the subordi- 
nate organizations of the different States a 
large measure of autonomy. Mere reading 
of the calls issued by the natisi:21 committees 
will show, in spite of similarity in the ap- 
portionment of delegates, a certain signifi- 
cant divergence. The ratio of apportionment 
adopted by the Republicans is four delegates- 
at-large from each State; two delegates for 
each Representative-at-large in Congress; 
two delegates from each Congressional dis- 
trict, each of the Territories, each of the in- 
sular possessions, and the District of Colum- 
bia. The Democratic apportionment enti- 
tles each State to double the number of its 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
and each Territory, the District of Colum- 
bia, and insular possessions, except the Phil- 
ippines, to six delegates. This makes the 
membership of the coming Republican con- 
vention consist of 980 delegates, with 491 
the necessary majority to nominate, and the 
membership of the coming Democratic con- 
vention to consist of 1002 delegates, with 
668 the necessary two-thirds majority to 
nominate. 

This basis of representation has never been 
completely satisfactory, and is admittedly 
open to serious criticism. ‘This is particu- 
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larly true with respect to the Republicans, 
because, in almost all the States known as 
the “ Solid South,” the Republican organiza- 
tion is chiefly a paper organization, main- 
tained by federal office-holders and those who 
aspire to federal office, together with a few 
negro Republicans, who are not permitted to 
cast a ballot in the election. It has been 
mathematically computed that the vote of a 
Republican in certain Southern districts in 
its proportionate influence upon the party 
nominations is equal to from ten to fifty Re- 
publican votes in the Northern States. This 
situation is likewise prolific of double-headers 
and contests, and charges and counter- 
charges of corruption, which would be large- 
ly avoided if the basis of, representation were 
more in conformity with the numerical 
strength of the party in the different States 
and districts. 

Repeated but unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to remedy these defects by chang- 
ing the basis of representation. "The most 
serious attempt came in the meeting of the 
Republican National Committee held in 
1883, where two propositions were presented 
for consideration,—one, retaining the four 
delegates-at-large for each State and one del- 
egate for each Congressional district, and 
giving an additional delegate for a certain 
number of votes for the Republican candi- 
date at the preceding Presidential election; 
the other, retaining the four delegates-at- 
large and one delegate for each Congression- 
al district, and giving an additional delegate 
for each Republican member of Congress. 
‘The last proposal of this kind was submitted 
at the meeting of the committee in 1899, 
but it was not pressed, and the committee 
four years later took another step toward 
further over-weighting the provinces by in- 
creasing the representation of the Territories 
and the insular possessions from two dele- 
gates to six delegates,—a step which was 
retracted by the committee at its meeting last 
December. 

It should be explained that the proportion- 
al basis of representation thus contended for 
prevails in both parties within the States in 
the makeup of State conventions, although 
no party has had the courage to apply it to 
its national convention. It should further 
be explained that the defense of the present 
disproportionate basis rests upon a plea that 
in those States and districts where the party 
is in the minority participation in the con- 
ventions is the only privilege which its mem- 
bers enjoy, and that in this way alone are 
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they able, by indirectly influencing the selec- 
tion of the party nominee, to have anything 
to say in the choice of a President. 

The unit of representation in the Demo- 
cratic national councils is the State; and each 
State is left untrammeled to choose its dele- 
gates as it pleases and to subject them to such 
instruction as may be desired. The State is 
the unit of representation in the Republican 
convention only for delegates-at-large, and 
the Congressional district is the unit of rep- 
resentation for the district delegates. The 
Republicans, furthermore, insist that what- 
ever method of choosing delegates may be 
adopted, the Republican electors of each 
Congressional district must be permitted to 
choose the delegates to represent their dis- 
trict without interference by Republicans of 
other districts. 


THE “ UNIT RULE” ADOPTED BY THE DEMO- 
CRATS, REJECTED BY THE REPUBLICANS. 


All this was fought out and definitely es- 
tablished in the Republican convention of 
1880, when what is called the “ Unit Rule,” 
which has prevailed in Democratic conven- 
tions from the first, was rejected, and the 
principle of individual responsibility afirmed. 
Resolutions of instruction, therefore, adopted 
by a Republican State convention apply only 
to delegates-at-large, chosen by that conven- 
tion, and not to the delegates chosen to rep- 
resent the various Congressional districts of 
the same State, who are subject only to the 
instructions duly given by the Republican 
electors of their respective districts. While 
the delegates-at-large or the district delegates 
are answerable to the Republicans of their 
respective States or districts for fidelity to 
instructions, the Republican National Cons 
vention will not assume to enforce obedience 
to instructions by any delegate who seeks to 
break away from them. In a word, a dele- 
gate to the Republican National Convention 
may vote his personal preference on any 
question and have it so recorded irrespective 
of conditions imposed upon him by his con- 
stituents. 

In the Democratic National Convention 
precisely the opposite rule prevails, and the 
convention itself will require the execution 
of any mandate properly given by the Demo- 
cratic State Couvention by which the dele- 
gates are commissioned. “To be more ex- 
plicit, the unit rule which governs in the 
Democratic organization requires all the 
votes of any State, which has so ordered, to 
be cast as a unit as the majority of the dele- 
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gates may decide, and the only record which 
an individual delegate is entitled to have is 
the record of the poll of the delegation that 
determines whether he is in the majority or 
in the minority. 


TIME AND MANNER OF CHOOSING DELE- 
GATES. 


Almost as important as the time fixed for 
the meeting of the convention is the time 
fixed for the election of the delegates. Be- 
fore the convention system was fully devel- 
oped, and even in its early stages, there was 
no time limit to the projection of Presidential 
candidates. ‘The Presidential electors in the 
early days were in many cases not chosen by 
the people at all, but were appointed by the 
legislatures of the different States with great 
irregularity as to time. “There was no uni- 
form day for choosing Presidential electors 
until a law enacted by Congress in 1845 set- 
tled upon the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November preceding the expira- 
tion of the Presidential term, and made it the 
same for the whole country. South Carolina 
appointed its Presidential electors by its Leg- 
islature up to and including 1860, and even 
as late as 1876 Colorado, which had just been 
admitted into the Union, was permitted to 
make legislative appointment of its electors 
because it became a State too late to submit 
a choice to the people that year. For a long 
time, too, Presidential electors used to be 
chosen in some States by districts, but since 
1876, although in no way required by the 
Constitution, complete uniformity has been 
effected whereby the Presidential electors are 
all chosen at large in each State at a popular 
election held on the same day throughout the 
Union. 

The time for choosing the Presidential elec- 
tors must naturally have something to do 
with the time for making Presidential nomi- 
nations, and likewise with the time for choos- 
ing delegates to the national nominating con- 
ventions. Andrew Jackson started out on his 
first winning campaign as soon as he found 
that John Quincy Adams was given the pref- 
erence over him by the House of Represent- 
atives, to which the Presidential election of 
1824 had been thrown by the failure of any 
candidate to get a majority of the electoral 
votes. He was formally nominated by the 
Legislature of Tennessee in October, 1825, 
over three years before the Electoral Col- 
lege was to meet. ‘The later tendency has 
been to shorten Presidential campaigns, with 
the consequence that since reconstruction 
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days the Republicans have made their nomi- 
nations regularly in June of the year of the 
Presidential election, to be followed within 
a month by the Democrats. ‘The practice has 
also grown up for the committees to issue 
their calls not earlier than the preceding De- 
cember, and although delegates have been 
chosen before the promulgation of the call, 
the party machinery as a rule is not set in 
motion until after this official notice is given. 
The Republican organization has gone still 
further by setting more definite limits to the 
time of choosing delegates. Delegates to the 
coming Republican National Convention, to 
receive recognition, must be chosen on not 
less than thirty days’ notice, not earlier than 
thirty days after the date of the call, and not 
later than thirty days before the date of the 
convention. It happened that, at the time the 
Republican committee met last December, 
two delegates had already been chosen by one 
Michigan district and six delegates by the 
Territory of Alaska, who were practically 
ruled out by this time limit, which forces 
the Republicans of those jurisdictions to go 
through the form of choosing their delegates 
again. ‘The purpose of the second time limit 
is to prevent sharp practice on the eve of a 
convention, without ample opportunity to in- 
vestigate contests or irregularities, and to 
make sure that the delegates presenting cre- 
dentials are rightly entitled to hold the seats 
and cast the votes to which they lay claim. 
While the Democrats, proceeding on their 
States’ rights ideas, give free hand in the man- 
ner of selecting national convention dele- 
gates, the Republicans insist upon certain 
forms of procedure. The delegates-at-large 
must be chosen by popular State and Terri- 
torial conventions, to be called by the various 
State committees in conformity with their 
established rules, and the district delegates 
are to be similarly chosen under direction of 
the district committees. In the Southern 
States, where the Republican organization is 
more or less imperfect, and in which many 
hopelessly Democratic districts are without 
Republican committees, the State committees 
take charge for all the districts and see to it 
that the necessary conventions are held. For 
. the insular possessions and for the District of 
Columbia special machinery is created to take 
in hand the local organization and enable the 
Republicans there to select their delegates. 
Until the call last issued for the coming Re- 
publican National Convention it was required 
that district delegates be chosen “ in the same 
manner as is required for the nomination of 


candidates for Congress,” but, because of the 
increasing number of State laws regulating 
party nominations, and in some cases making 
nominations by direct primary vote compul- 
sory, this limitation has been eliminated, and 
in its place authority is given for the election 
of both delegates-at-large and district dele- 
gates from any State “jn conformity with 
the laws of the State in which the election 
occurs, provided the State committee or Con- 
gressional committee so direct.” 


EFFECT OF STATE PRIMARY LAWS. 


How far State legislation may regulate or 
interfere with the choice of national conven- 
tion delegates has raised a question suggested 
by these new laws of far-reaching moment 
and full of future possibilities. At the meet- 
ing of the Republican National Committee 
this question was referred to a special com- 
mittee consisting of three eminent lawyers 
of national reputation. After careful inves- 
tigation these lawyers unanimously reached 
the conclusion that the national nominating 
conventions are entirely extra-legal institu- 
tions, in no way subject to legislative con- 
trol by either State or federal governments. 
They take the view that the only personage 
officially known to the law or the Constitu- 
tion in connection with the choice of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President is the Presidential 
elector, and that the delegate to a national 
nominating convention holds no official posi- 
tion, has no legal status, and no enforceable 
responsibility, except as that responsibility 
may be enforced by party discipline. ‘They 
admit that the officers of-the different party 
committees; and party organizations within 
the several States are subject to the legisla- 
tive and judicial jurisdiction of those States, 
and that the complication of the party ma- 
chinery, which usually joins together the 
choice of national convention delegates and 
the nomination of candidates for office, makes 
exemption from State control difficult, if not 
impracticable, and for this reason the national 
committee put it back to the State and Con- 
gressional committees to determine how far 
the manner of choosing national convention 
delegates should conform with the laws of 
their respective States. 

Even as it is, it will be impossible to give 
strict observance to some of these State laws 
if the conditions of the call for the Repub- 
lican convention are to be made paramount. 
In Mississippi, for example, the lawmakers 
have decreed that all national convention 
delegates shall be chosen at large in one State 
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convention. This State law would not only 
contravene the Republican unit of representa- 
tion, which is the Congressional district, but 
would permit combinations to give all the 
representation to one or two districts and 
disfranchise the Republicans in all the other 
districts. In Wisconsin, again, the law pro- 
vides for the election of all the delegates by 
direct-primary vote in the State or district, 
as the case may be, and the appointment of 
all the alternates by the State committee of 
each political party. Inasmuch as the alter- 
nates may upon contingencies become the 
principals, this method would permit the 
naming of alternates who could never be 
otherwise elected, or who might all live in 
one district, thus making possible the dis- 
franchisement of the Republicans of one or 
more districts. Under the call the names of 
no alternates from Wisconsin can be put on 
the temporary roll of the coming Republican 
National Convention unless their credentials 
show that they have been chosen by the Re- 
publican electors of the district which they 
claim to represent. 

If the State laws governing nominations 
and primary elections were uniform from one 
end of the country to the other, most of these 
conflicts would be obviated. Yet the fact 
remains that, although a large number of 
States have already put upon their statute 
books laws to regulate the nomination of 
candidates for office, almost all of them ex- 
pressly exempt from their provisions the 
choosing of delegates to national nominating 
conventions, and leave it to the political com- 
mittees to arrange for choosing these dele- 
gates as their party custom and precedent 
require. Even in States like Iowa, Nebras- 
ka, Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Oregon, 
and Washington, which have gone farthest 
in the movement for direct-primary nomina- 
tions, the regular primary election is set for 
a date coming after the usual time for Presi- 
dential nominations, with a view to separat- 
ing as far as possible the choice of candidates 
for State and local offices from national poli- 
tics. In still other States national conven- 
tion delegates are being chosen by direct pri- 
mary in one form or another, as improvised 
by the political committees or as provided for 
by the State for use at the option of such 
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committees. This is what is being done in 
California and in certain districts of Ohio, 
while the State primary in Ohio was to take 
the popular expression, not as to delegates, 
but squarely as between aspirants for the 
Republican Presidential nomination. 

The enactment of direct-primary laws by 
so many States and their possible application 
to the machinery for the nomination of Pres- 
idential candidates suggest still another in- 
quiry, to which, however, the answer can- 
not yet be given. Attempts have more than 
once been made to remove the objections 
lodged against our Electoral College system 
and to satisfy the demand for a more popu- 
lar election of President by amendment to 
the federal Constitution, but without mak- 
ing noticeable headway. The nomination of 
candidates representing political parties has 
really brought the choice of the people down 
to a choice between two opposing tickets. If 
we could make sure that the candidates nom- 
inated by the Republicans and Democrats, 
respectively, really represented the choice of 
the individual membership of the party, the 
test of strength between the two would come 
closer to giving us a President chosen by 
popular vote. Will the new developments 
in primary legislation work out eventually 
into a national primary election for the 
nomination of Presidential candidates? Some 
progress has certainly been made toward 
State-wide primaries to select national con- 
vention delegates, and here and there to in- 
struct them as to popular preference of can- 
didates. ‘There seems, however, to be no 
authority able to provide a national nominat- 
ing primary, unless it be decreed and put into 
operation by an entirely new development of 
our national party organizations. 

After the delegates are organized in na- 
tional convention they are a law unto them- 
selves. Although it follows precedent, the 
national convention is the highest tribunal 
of the party and endowed with plenary 
power. Its official notice of nomination is 
nowhere recognized in law, but it carries 
with it the moral certainty that if a majority 
of the Presidential electors belong to that 
political party its nominee, his life being 
spared, will become President of the Re- 
public for the ensuing four years. 




















THE MAN OUT OF WORK TO-DAY. 
BY ARTHUR P. KELLOGG. 


N the plight of the unemployed there are 
several considerations besides the mere 
fact of idleness. ‘There is, for instance, a 
sharp distinction between the unemployed 
and the unemployable; some men won't 
work. There is always comparative lack of 
work in mid-winter, due to bad weather and 
the slack scason in certain industries, and 
there are many workmen caught in the cogs 
of new machinery and new methods of pro- 
duction whose hard-bought trades are a drug 
in a market no longer bidding for handicraft 
where machinecraft is quicker and cheaper, 
—men who must suffer as they adjust them- 
selves to a new order. These things are not 
peculiar to this winter, but they add to its 
total of unemployment. 


ALL ESTIMATES OF NUMBERS MERE GUESSES. 


The number now out of work is variously 
estimated. It has not been counted nor can 
it be compared exactly with the number in 
other years, for America has no substitute 
for the police registration of European cities. 
A committee in charge of the relief situation 
of Chicago gives 75,000 as a conservative 
guess for that city of many seasonal occu- 
pations. In New York estimates made by 
Frank Julian Warne from a few authori- 
tative figures on typical trades indicate 9o,- 
ooo idle members of trade unions in addition 
to non-union workers, and a minimum of 
35,000 homeless men besides. ‘The number 
of homeless men is based on the total number 
of beds in free and cheap lodging-houses, and 
as all of these are crowded, it is probably 
near right. The Commissioner of Public 
Charities has stated that there are normally 
30,000 homeless men in New York at this 
time of year. Of other figures one may take 
his choice. Numbers count for little, for, 
as has recently been pointed out, it is not the 
number who are idle, but the ability of the 
idle to meet the situation, that counts. One 
hundred thousand men temporarily idle but 
able to care for themselves and their families 
make a problem slight in comparison with a 
possible situation involving one-tenth as 
many both idle and dependent. 

The demands on municipal —lodging- 
houses, charitable societies, churches, and em- 
ployment bureaus, the long bread-lines, the 


men walking the Bowery at night, the scram- 
ble for the snow-shovels in the street-clean- 
ing gangs, the falling off in deposits at the 
savings banks,—a score of bad-times barome- 
ters give evidence of unemployment greater 
than has been known since the winter of 


1893-94. 
VAGRANTS DISTINGUISHED FROM WORKERS. 


Early this winter there were swarms of 
vagrants in all the large cities. The talk of 
hard times in the papers brought them to the 
front, and men who could not claim a legal 
residence or name a recent employer were 
the typical applicants for relief. From the 
first they were cared for in the usual ways. 
Food and lodgings and clothes were given, 
but payment was exacted over sawbucks and 
stone-piles, and the vagrant has begun to 
move on. At the New York Municipal 
Lodging-House there was an average over- 
flow of eighty-three men a night during De- 
cember, in addition to the 350 for whom 
beds are provided,—a total of over 13,000 
lodgings. In January the average overflow 
was only fifty-three, in spite of much colder 
weather, with the first snowfall heavy 
enough to claim rights to the streets for more 
than a day. Baltimore reports a decreasing 
number of homeless mén, and in St. Paul 
there are fewer now than there were a year 
ago. The habitual vagrant is of the unem- 
ployable. He edges away from the work test 
which precedes a meal, and from the shower 
baths which are essential preliminaries now- 
adays to a bed at the public expense. 


WHAT CAUSES LACK OF EMPLOYMENT? 


In his place as an applicant for private 
charity has come the man with a family, 
who wants work. The unskilled, the less 
intelligent workmen, those with large fami- 
lies, the newly arrived immigrants not ad- 
justed to American industry, those handi- 
capped by age and accident and disease and 
habits, are asking for work increasingly ; and 
it is but slowly that the places are growing 
in number. This was to have been expected. 
The man on the edge goes over first. The 
danger was that his more firmly established 
neighbors would follow. 

Six factors, at least, enter into the amount 

















THE MAN OUT OF WORK TO-DAY. 


of unemployment this winter. These are 
the financial stringency, the temporary shut- 
down of manufacturing plants, the change 
in the method of manufacture from “ stock ” 
to “order” products, the overstocking of 
retailers due to cool weather last summer, 
the usual unemployment at this time of year, 
and the Presidential campaign. ‘The build- 
ing and clothing trades have been crippled 
in New York as a result of the high interest 
charges on money. Practically no new build- 
ings have been started, and labor leaders find 
trowing numbers of their unions idle as in- 
side work is finished on buildings nearing 
completion. The carpenters and plasterers 
and decorators are following the excavators 
and stone-masons and structural iron-work- 
ers. Orders for spring goods have been 
placed in considerable quantities with manu- 
facturers of clothing, but the money for 
wages and material must be borrowed at 
rates too dear for profit. In the clothing 
trades, too, there are the stocks which the 
prevailing cool weather last summer left on 
the shopkeepers’ shelves. ‘The state of af- 
fairs in these two trades in one city is typical, 
it is believed, of many trades across the coun- 
try. The change from “ stock” to “ order” 
manufacturing is incident to modern condi- 
tions and, in some trades, is due to a more 
general demand for fashionable weaves and 
colors and cut. Where factories once ran 
the year round on staple or stock goods, they 
now make only what is entered on their or- 
der books. A greater rush during the busy 
season and a longer slack season result. The 
approach of a Presidential campaign tends 
to caution and restriction in business. The 
closing of many plants, the partial operation 
of others, and the abandonment of new en- 
terprises are too currently understood to need 
explanation. ‘They exist, and they spell idle 
capital and idle men. 


UNEMPLOYMENT NORMAL IN MIDWINTER. 


The sixth cause,—unemployment usual to 
midwinter,—is not so generally appreciated. 
Outdoor workers of all kinds,—all the men 
engaged in northern lakes and river com- 
merce, farm and harvest hands, men in the 
building trades, fishermen, railroad construc- 
tion gangs, and many others, skilled and un- 
skilled,—and the workers in factories which 
produce seasonal goods are normally idle a 
part of the year, and winter is most often 
that part. The skilled live on their savings 
or turn to kindred trades. ‘The unskilled 
become odd-job men, watchmen, snow-shov- 
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elers, and sometimes must seek charitable re- 
lief before spring. Reports of the New York 
State Bureau of Labor covering a period of 
four years show that from 20 to 25 per cent. 
of the total members, approximately 250,000, 
of the more than 600 labor unions in New 
York City, are normally idle at this time. 
In 1905, an exceptionally favorable year for 
employment, there were 55,000 union men 
and women in New York State who were 
idle during March, while in September of the 
same year only 18,000 were idle. In March 
43 per cent. of masons and bricklayers, 20 
per cent. of plumbers and joiners, 29 per cent. 
of painters and decorators, did not work, and 
so on in varying degree through the trades. 


APPLICATIONS FROM FAMILIES. 


Public and private charities had in Decem- 
ber and January two of the hardest working 
months in their history. ‘They had to deal 
not only with unemployed and homeless men 
whose responsibilities were limited to them- 
selves, but with heads of families who were 
out of work and for whom they could not 
find work. Of 1879 families in the care of 
the New York Charity Organization Society 
in January, there were 566 in which able- 
bodied male wage-earners were unable to find 
work,—a state of affairs unprecedented in 
the Society’s experience since 1894. From 
October to January the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor had 500 
more applications from families than in the 
same period of the preceding year. In De- 
cember the County Agent in Chicago aided” 
4151 persons, against 2898 the year before. 
Chicago’s Municipal Lodging-House figures 
jumped from 1099 to 11,200, the number for 
the one month almost equaling the total for 
eleven months preceding. ‘The Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity had 2051 ap- 
plicants, against 1246. In Baltimore the in- 
crease in applications to the Federated Chari- 
ties was 17 per cent., in Cleveland it was 21 
per cent., in Minneapolis 35 per cent., in 
St. Louis 50 per cent., in Cincinnati 73 per 
cent. The January figures showed even 
larger increases, though this was to a degree 
offset by the increase expected in that month 
in every year. In New York and Brooklyn 
the ratio of increase of January, 1908, over 
January, 1907, was slightly less than the ratio 
of December over December, but this was not 
generally true. There were increases signifi- 
cant of more widespread suffering in the 
growing numbers of men with families who 
applied for the first time for relief. ‘There 




















was an appreciable number of applications by 
families which the New York Society had 
aided in 1893 and 1894 which had been self- 
supporting since that time of suffering. Ap- 
plications to a charity organization society do 
not measure unemployment. ‘They are, how- 
ever, a sensitive barometer of distress. 


ORGANIZED CHARITIES PREPARED FOR THE 
SITUATION. 


There was a quick marshaling of chari- 
table, forces early in the winter. In the face 
of a financial outlook which threatened de- 
creased revenues, office and visiting staffs were 
increased, workrooms were enlarged, and 
preparations made to meet possible emergen- 
cies. The spirit of organized charity was 
well shown in the remark of the secretary of 
an Eastern society who said almost a year 
ago that hard times were coming, and instead 
of retrenching she would open a new district 
office in an industrial quarter. “The demands 
on charitable societies have been met. Work 
has been found so far as was possible and ad- 
visable. Needy families have had care and 
adequate relief. Vagrants have not been al- 
lowed to exploit the distress of those honestly 
seeking work or assistance. In many cities, 
notably Baltimore and Buffalo, the working 
forces have been largely increased by volun- 
teers. In New York the capacity of the 
woodyard has been greatly increased, the num- 
ber of visitors of the Charity Organization 
Society has been doubled, and, through an in- 
vestigator peculiarly equipped for such work, 
close track has been kept each day of the 
whole situation, so that if it became acute and 
emergency measures necessary there would be 
a fund of first-hand information upon which 
to base them. The societies in sixteen of the 
largest cities have kept each other informed 
of the local situations, and heavy as the calls 
upon them are, the societies are finding that 
the public is backing them up financially. 
The need for money is great, but a fair state- 
ment of that need is everywhere meeting with 
prompt response. ° 


EMERGENCY MEASURES. 


Emergency relief measures thus far have 
been few. Chicago, which probably has a 
relatively larger number of unemployed than 
most other cities, has been furnishing work 
on the streets to all applicants, three days’ 
keep at the Municipal Lodging-House being 
given for one day’s work. A committee of 
businéss men is raising a fund of $100,000 to 
be paid out in wages to men with families. 
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New York may hurry forward work on a 
new subway. Pittsburg has voted to extend 
its water system, $350,000 of the amount 
appropriated to be available for wages. In 
Columbus, Ohio, a committee of which the 
Mayor is chairman, raised money by an 
“emergency day,” which is being spent in 
wages for street work. Cincinnati has ap- 
propriated $20,000 for work in the parks. 
The Indianapolis Associated Charities has a 
novel plan. Cottages are being erected by 
unemployed men on lots which it-owns, and 
the occupants will be widows with children 
who are pensioners of the organization. 
There has been talk in New York of great- 
ly extending as a work test the use of the 
stone-quarry on Blackwell’s Island, and while 
no definite steps looking toward this have 
been announced, it is believed to have had a 
salutary effect on vagrants. It is noteworthy 
that in all these public movements organ- 
ized charity, either directly or through its 
officers, has taken the dominant part. The 
forces which, with the army, effected the re- 
lief and rehabilitation of San Francisco, have 
proved equal to a national situation, and 
have averted what might have proved a 
calamity had soup kitchens and _ indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving had a moment’s encourage- 
ment. The 400 men with trades who are 
splitting wood at 10 cents an hour for the 
St. Louis Provident Association rather than 
accept direct relief are a splendid illus- 
tration of what the workingman in want 
will choose. 

Just what the outcome will be it is diffi- 
cult to tell. Most of the newspapers have 
been divided, on the one hand greatly ex- 
aggerating the situation, and on the other 
placing themselves in the ridiculous position 
of publishing lists of reopened factories 
whose closing had not been chronicled. Com- 
mercial reports, interviews with both manu- 
facturers and labor leaders, the presence in 
the New York market of out-of-town buyers, 
a marked increase in spring over winter ad- 
vertising, and other commercial and indus- 
trial signs, indicate a slow resumption of 
work. ‘The general practice among manu- 
facturers of working a large part of their 
forces part time rather than a few men full 
time has helped all the way through, has 
kept the different manufacturing processes 
about on a level, and has maintained busi- 
ness organization, so that complete resump- 
tion is physically easy. ‘The savings, the 
help of friends, the union benefits, the pa- 
tience of landlords and tradesmen, have, of 
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course, been growing less. More families 
may come to want this month than last. In 
a great many families, no doubt, it is a mat- 
ter of being able to hold out for a short time 
more. 


SPORADIC ATTEMPTS TO ORGANIZE THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


Organized demands on public funds have 
been made in a few cities, but not persistent- 
ly or on a large scale. In Chicago, Ben. L. 
Reitman, who has styled himself the tramps’ 
friend, anncunced that his followers and all 
idle men in the city would gather on the lake 
front for a demonstration in numbers before 
the city hall. The police warned Reitman 
that such a meeting would not be permitted, 
whereupon he threatened to fight. The men 
who met at the appointed time were dis- 
couraged by a bitter cold day and by a body 
of police said to equal their own numbers. 
A few heads were broken, but Reitman him- 
self submitted quietly to arrest. He has 
since gone to St. Louis to join J. Eads How, 
who would out-Coxey all records by a mid- 
winter “ petition in boots” on Washington. 
Reitman and How have gained notoriety by 
their championship of the tramp. They have 
proposed State colonies for vagrants, and 
the main provision of their hobo-cure is the 
payment of wages during jail sentences, the 
money so earned to be turned over in cash, 
with a new suit of clothes, at discharge. 
How is the grandson of the builder of the 
Eads bridge at St. Louis, and a son of the 
late E. D. How, who was a vice-president 
of the Wabash Railroad. He refused to 
accept for his personal use a considerable 
sum of money which came into his posses- 
sion, and used it to form the People’s Wel- 
fare Association, which has made St. Louis 
the Mecca for tramps from every part of 
the country. Long discussions of tramp life 
and jail life, free meals and lodgings, are its 
chief characteristics. Reitman, How’s close 
associate, is said to be a physician. He is 
afflicted, so he says, with intermittent attacks 
of a “ wanderlust ” so violent that he cannot 
settle down to a steady practice. He has 
made an elaborate classification of tramps, 
hobos, bums, and vagrants, and proposes to 
write a book on them. 

In Boston, Morrison I. Swift appeared 
early in the winter to organize the unem- 
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ployed for a concerted demand for help from 
the State. Swift spoke daily on the Com- 
mon, and finally “ marched on” Governor 
Guild with a following of thirty men. Swift 
spoke, the Governor spoke, representatives of 
labor bureaus and charitable agencies spoke, 
and the thirty quietly melted away as it be- 
came apparent that work and nothing else 
would be offered. All of them were prof- 
fered positions at the work to which they 
said they were used. None appeared to ac- 
cept it. Swift and about 300 followers de- 
scended on ‘Trinity Church one Sunday in 
January and demanded the collection. It 
was unfortunate, the rector explained, that 
this was a special collection for foreign mis- 
sions, but a collection for the unemployed 
would be taken up the next Sunday, and it 
was, about $1000 in amount. It was dis- 
bursed through the regular channels of the 
Provident Association. Swift is a graduate 
of Johns Hopkins University and was a 
lieutenant in Coxey’s Army. 

The effects of unemployment beyond the 
immediate suffering which it causes are difh- 
cult to measure. In December the Buffalo 
Charity Organization Society showed at its 
thirtieth anniversary that while the population 
of Buffalo has more than doubled, the num- 
ber of poor families has been reduced by more 
than half since 1877. Dr. Edward T. De- 
vine, general secretary of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, which cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary in Novem- 
ber, says: “In New York, because of immi- 
gration and because the charitable societies 
have undertaken tasks which were formerly 
regarded as outside their field, such as the 
eradication of tuberculosis, the number in 
our charge has increased, but great progress, 
nevertheless, has been made in diminishing 
dependence of the usual type.” St. Paul, 
just the other day, reported that in spite of 
the increase in population the number of 
people coming to want has been lessened year 
by year since its charities were organized; 
this decrease has been stopped and displaced 
by a positive increase since last October. Just 
how much of an offset this winter has been 
to the prevention of poverty, how many men 
have been given the final push into habitual 
idleness, how many mischievous boys turned 
into loafers and tramps, how many family 
ties broken, may not be counted. 

















SHALL BANK DEPOSITS BE GUARANTEED ? 


BY GENERAL A. 


HE proposition to provide some general 
form of protection for bank depositors 
against loss from bank failures is not new,— 
not suddenly born of recent fright and dis- 
aster. Certain experiments in this field were 
made in the remote past, but under condi- 
tions so crude as to furnish no useful basis 
of judgment. During the last dezen years a 
number of well-informed writers on financial 
subjects in the United States, including seve- 
ral practical bankers, have presented and ad- 
vocated fairly well digested plans to this end. 
In 1899 such a measure lacked but two or 
three votes of enactment by the Legisla- 
ture of Kansas. A group of about 100 
State banks doing business in Georgia and 
Florida have a mutual Depositors’ Guarantee 
Fund of moderate amount which is held in 
trust bearing interest. The chartered banks 
of Mexico have long maintained a voluntary 
league among themselves under the practical 
working of which all come to the aid of each 
in time of peril, whether from internal or ex- 
ternal cause, with the result that no such 
bank has failed, and hence no depositor has 
suffered loss, since the system was adopted 
under the advice of President Diaz. 

Prior to the autumn of 1907 the limited 
discussion created little popular interest and 
led to no legislation. Its one apparent result 
was that a number of existing surety and 
casualty companies made arrangements to 


‘guarantee applicants’ deposits in carefully se- 


lected banks at a uniform premium of 4 of I 
per cent. per annum, to be paid by the de- 
positor himself. In limited volume this is 
now carried on as a minor branch of a gen- 
eral surety business. A few banks are al- 
ready thus insuring their reserve deposits in 
other banks. The unprecedented business 
experience through which the American peo- 
ple have passed since September last has, like 
a flash of financial lightning in the night, 
revealed an amazing situation, which com- 
mands universal attention. In the resulting 
earnest and widespread discussion of reme- 
dies for a condition which all concede to be 
intolerable, the hitherto neglected suggestion 
of bank-deposit insurance has, with apparent 
suddenness, acquired much prominence. The 
result is a very considerable and apparently 
increasing demand that some systematic and 
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effective protection shall be thrown around 
bank deposits, not for the benefit and safety 
of depositors only, but of the banks them- 
selves, and indirectly of the entire commun- 
ity as well. ‘This demand has now reached 
a volume and force which compel attention 
and warrant respectful consideration. 

No one person or group of persons has 
been especially conspicuous in promoting the 
new movement. It appears to be as nearly 
spontaneous as such movements ever are. 
From present indications it seems inevitable 
that this question will enter into the ap- 
proaching Presidential canvass, though 
scarcely as an issue between the parties. 


OKLAHOMA'S PIONEER SYSTEM. 


The pioneer action of Oklahoma has cre- 
ated wide interest. ‘The Deposit-Insurance 
law of that State, enacted in December last. 
and now in operation, provides for the sim- 
plest form of compulsory bank-deposit insur- 
ance by the banks themselves, the State as- 
suming no pecuniary responsibility or risk. 
Periodical assessments are to be levied by 
the State on all banks in proportion to their 
average deposits for the previous year. ‘The 
proceeds constitute the so-called bank-deposit 
guaranty fund, which is held in the custody 
of the State Treasurer. As often as a bank 
fails all depositors are immediately paid in 
full from the guaranty fund. ‘The State 
Bank Commissioner then liquidates the af- 
fairs of the failed bank and from the pro- 
ceeds of assets and from further assessments 
if necessary on the banks the guaranty fund 
is kept intact. The law provides a number 
of novel safeguards for the banking business 
of the State. For example, whenever the 
State Bank Commissioner obtains satisfac- 
tory proof that any bank officer or employee 
is dishonest, reckless, or incompetent, he may 
require and compel his resignation or his 
removal by the directors. 

This law was passed by a nearly unani- 
mous and wholly non-partisan vote in the 
Legislature, and with the apparent approval 
of the people generally. The State now has 
a singularly prosperous and progressive popu- 
lation of nearly 1,500,000, mainly winnowed 
from the Central Western States, and con- 
tains 772 banks,—468 State and 304 na- 
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tional. During the year 1907 the State 
banks of Oklahoma held average cash re- 
serves of 44.5 per cent. A better field for a 
local test of the new system could hardly 
have been chosen. 

The fact that deposit insurance has thus 
been inaugurated by one State, and seems 
likely to be adopted by other adjoining 
States in the near future, renders the dis- 
cussion no longer merely academic. Whether 
we like it or not, the subject is now a live, 
important, concrete proposition, which inter- 
ests and affects every class and every citizen. 
The. present article aims to present with 
some fulness the views of those who intel- 
ligently advocate deposit insurance. 


THE BANKS AND THEIR DEPOSITORS. 


The case in favor of the deposit-guaranty 
plan naturally starts by pointing out what is 
held to be the central and fatal defect of our 
otherwise excellent banking system, a defect 
which demands an immediate and effective 
remedy if we are to continue to do business: 

Our complex and colossal business fabric 
rests upon the banks of the country; in turn, 
the banks depend for their solvency and con- 
tinued usefulness upon a theoretical mutual 
confidence between themselves and their de- 
positors, which in fact only exists during 
prosperous times, but suddenly disappears 
when needed, in times of stress, and is re- 
placed with keen mutual distrust and a de- 
structive competitive scramble for currency, 
constituting the moving cause of all our se- 
vere financial panics. 

Speaking broadly, 24,000 banks in the 
United States, national, State, and private, 
borrow in the form of deposits practically all 
the money the people possess and from time 
to time control, except that which they carry 
on the person or privately hoard. This huge 
volume of money, which is the commercial 
lifeblood of the country, is with unimportant 
exceptions thus borrowed by the banks with 
the agreement that it shall be repaid in cash 
on demand. Aside from certain government 
and inter-bank deposits, the banks give no 
security in return, no evidence of the loan 
thus made to them, save a memorandum en- 
try by a bank clerk in a pass-book held by the 
depositor. 

By thus borrowing practically all of the 
people’s cash, and large additional aggregates 
of credit values, quite unnecessary to discuss 
here, they became plain debtors to their de- 
Positors in 1907 in the total sum of more 
than $13,000,000,000,—an amount which is 


incomprehensible by any except statistical ex- 
perts, and fivefold greater than all the real 
money, gold, silver, and paper, in the coun- 
try. These deposits, these sums borrowed by 
the banks from the men, women and cor- 
porations of the United States, become legal- 
ly the absolute property of the respective 
banks receiving them. In the absence of 
statutory limitation which does not now ex- 
ist, any bank may thus lawfully borrow, re- 
turnable on demand, twice, thrice, ten times 
the amount of its own paid-in capital, and 
then proceed to lend practically 75 per cent. 
of the whole on the time notes, secured and 
unsecured, of business men and concerns, 
and partly on other evidences of debt. “Thus 
they put beyond their reach for periods rang- 
ing from thirty days to six months a very 
large part of the entire volume of borrowed 
money, nearly all of which, as stated, they 
have agreed to return to depositors on de- 
mand and without previous notice. This sit- 
uation is noteworthy. Obviously such a busi- 
ness policy, with its vast inverted pyramid of 
bank indebtedness, could only be justified as 
to its safety and practicability by the exist- 
ance of some saving law of nature or of 
economics whose operation is certain and uni- 
versal. Does such a law exist? 


“RECIPROCAL CONFIDENCE NECESSARY. 


Here is the crux of the matter. If by 
courtesy the present banking system can be 
said to have a foundation, it consists of, first, 
an unthinking confidence on the part of aver- 
age depositors, numbering millions, of all 
classes, vocations and degrees of intelligence, 
that their money can be and always will be 
repaid on demand according to the banks’ 
contract to that end; and, second, the con- 
fidence of bankers, supposed to be based on 
ascertained economic laws, that in practice 
and under the rule of averages only a mod- 
erate and safe percentage of their depositors 
will ever in fact demand payment at the same 
time. , 

These twin assumptions, of depositors on 
the one hand and of bankers on the other, 
are manifestly reciprocal and interdependent. 
The soundness of the one would assure the 
soundness of the other; the collapse of one 
would explode the other and the combina- 
tion would be in ruins. What is the fact 
shown by a well-illumined line of experi- 
ience? Only one answer can be given or 
attempted,—the financial catamaran sails 
admirably in fair business weather; in times 
of tempest it goes to pieces absolutely. 
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COLLAPSE OF CONFIDENCE IN TIMES? OF 
PANIC. 


If, prior to the month of October in the 
year of grace one thousand nine hundred and 
seven, there was any doubt that our existing 
banking system has no other ultimate basis 
than the quicksand of twin fallacies herein 
referred to, and thag it requires radical and 
immediate reform,” that doubt has _ been 
rudely and effectively removed by the con- 
clusive logic of events. Without warning, 
without precedent, without authority of law, 
most of our 24,000 banks, including prac- 
tically all of those in the large cities, simul- 
taneously went out of business without clos- 
ing their doors or going into liquidation; 
they abdicated their banking functions with- 
out surrendering their charters; they failed 
to meet their current sacred obligations to 
their depositors, including other banks as 
well as individuals, by refusing for weeks to 
pay their valid checks when presented. 


THE BREAK-DOWN LAST OCTOBER. 


It goes without the saying that no such 
spectacle was ever before witnessed any- 
where. If ten or ten thousand leading and 
solvent merchants and manufacturers should 
treat their matured obligations as our banks 
thus treated their depositors’ valid checks, 
which represented demand liabilities of the 
banks, they would straightway land in the 
bankruptcy courts. Apprehending trouble 
before it arrived, the banks simply took the 
start of their demand creditors, including 
sister banks and individual depositors, and 
audaciously assumed the risk involved in 
heading off a strike of depositors by first 
themselves calling a strike against depositors. 
They feared that depositors, having lost confi- 
dence, were about to make heavier withdraw- 
als than many banks could stand, and so adopt- 
ed the only alternative that occurred to them. 

Undoubtedly the immediate result of this 
financial coup was greatly beneficial, but the 
occurrence creates a situation and entails a 
responsibility which will probably give the 
nation little financial repose until it is met, 
and met in a right manner. ‘The situation 
created is this: the phenomenal action of the 
banks, however effective in stemming one 
rising panic, was of course revolutionary in 
the sense that it was subversive of funda- 
mental commercial ethics and time-honored 
banking practice and constitutes a precedent 
which if followed must quickly produce uni- 
versal financial chaos and disaster. 


Is that precedent to be followed, and what 
is there to prevent such a course? If here- 
after, when public confidence falters and 
bad financial weather threatens, our banks, 
encouraged to do so by their recent lucky 
experience, may run to cover in a similar 
manner, it may prove that the nation’s re- 
cent escape from a severer panic was pur- 
chased at too great cost. The only ground 
on which the recent action by bankers can 
be justified or excused is that they weré at- 
tempting to do business under an antiquated 
banking system which they found to be un- 
workable under test, that they now admit 
its complete breakdown, and are ready to 
join the rest of the community in measures 
to produce a satisfactory and enduring rem- 
edy. 

Only by meeting this situation and respon- 
sibility squarely and promptly, and thus re- 
moving all seeming necessity for, and temp- 
tation toward, a repetition of last autumn’s 
tactics, can the banks of the country avoid, 
what they can little afford, a grievous loss 
of public confidence and esteem. ‘The banks 
by their concurrent action have advertised 
the final collapse of the old banking system. 
They recognize that its one fatal weakness 


“is its dependence in time of strain upon a 


mutual confidence between banks and their 
depositors which never exists when trouble 
is present. 


_ DEPOSITORS MUST HAVE ASSURANCE OF 
SECURITY. 


The advocates of deposit insurance believe 
they propose a plan which will perfectly cure 
this weakness and make our banking system 
the best in the world,—best both for the 
people and for the banks themselves. They 
further believe that any bank reform legis- 
lation which stops at providing a so-called 
emergency currency, whether secured or un- 
secured, would have no appreciable good ef- 
fect when panic conditions again ‘arise, since 
the new currency would almost certainly be 
hoarded by banks and people as fast as is- 
sued, under the impulse of general fright, 
and the measure would thus resemble an at- 
tempt to resist a tornado with a feather. 
Nothing will: prevent or greatly mitigate 
future panics of financial fear but absolute 
knowledge on the part of bank depositors 
that their money is safe. 

The present system is a scourge to the 
banks themselves. Every panic reduces their 
net earnings by a large percentage and for a 
period of years. No one has more reason to 
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dread a money panic than has the bank man- 
ager. To him at least it is purgatory. 

The present impracticable banking system, 
especially since the panic of 1907, stimulates 
and tends to compel and render universal 
and permanent the evil habit of private 
hoarding, with its danger to property and 
life through robbery, its withdrawal of vast 
sums from the banks and the channels of 
business, and its discouragement of thrift by 
savings. Deposit insurance would remedy 
all this. It would bring out many millions 
of dollars from places of hiding and thus 
swell bank deposits and benefit the whole 
community. This gain alone would more 
than compensate the banks for their trifling 
contribution to the annual cost of deposit 
insurance. 

Four simple questions without answers are 
suggestive: Has any general bank panic ever 
occurred in this country which did not come 
directly from a loss of confidence by bank de- 
positors in the security of their funds? Has 
any general commercial panic or business re- 
vulsion ever occurred which did not owe its 
origin and severity to a bank panic? If all 
bank depositors were rendered permanently 
sure of the safety of their deposits, what 
causes could ever create anything approach- 
ing in importance and injury one of.our gen- 
eral bank panics, with its resulting commer- 
cial collapse? If no system of guaranteeing 
bank deposits is to be adopted, what can pre- 
vent a continuance of the endless chain of 
American bank panics, with their infallible 
sequel of commercial prostration and dis- 
tress ? ; 
Already government, both national and 
State, has undertaken the duty and respon- 
sibility of regulating the banking business as 
a quasi-public service, and rendering it as 
honest and safe as practicable under the pres- 
ent faulty banking system. Deposit insur- 
ance is a logical broadening of that duty and 
responsibility in order, for the first time, to 
accomplish satisfactory results. ‘The people 
must depend on government to compel a 
proper discharge of the banking function in 
which lies their financial safety. The indi- 
vidual depositor is as helpless against money 
loss by bank failures as the individual pas- 
senger is against unnecessary railway wrecks. 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE FOR* NATIONAL BANKS. 


There being as yet no organization be- 
hind the movement for bank-deposit insur- 
ance, no specific plan has been put forward 
with any show of authority. While the prin- 


ciple is simple enough, there is naturally con- 
siderable diversity of view as to the best 
method for its application and as to the safe- 
guards which should be provided by legis- 
lation. Referring now exclusively to na- 
tional banks, prevalent opinion is fairly well 
agreed upon the following outline of a meas- 
ure designed to create a system of compulsory 
mutual deposit insurance by national banks 
under government control : 

It is proposed that Congress shall by suit- 
able legislation, to be administered by the 
Comptroller of the Currency advised by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, provide for an 
initial assessment to be levied and collected 
upon the capital stock of all national banks, 
equal to a specified percentage upon the aver- 
age deposits of each bank for the preceding 
year. ‘This assessment will be collected an- 
nually for five years, at the expiration of 
which time the insurance or guaranty fea- 
ture of the law will be in operation. 

The proceeds of the assessments referred 
to will constitute a national bank deposit 
guaranty fund, to be held in the custody of 
the Treasurer of the United States and used 
for the purposes of the law. From this fund, 
whenever a national bank fails, its depositors 
will be paid in full as soon as their claims 
can be duly verified. ‘The Comptroller of 
the Currency, as now, will take over the 
estate of the failed bank, liquidate its affairs, 
enforcing if necessary the stockholders’ lia- 
bility; the proceeds of the liquidation will be 
devoted, first, to paying the cost of settle- 
ment, and, second, to making good the guar- 
anty fund for the draft made upon it to pay 
depositors; the surplus, if any, to be paid 
over to stockholders. In case the bank as- 
sets should fail to recoup the guaranty fund, 
the resulting deficit in the fund will be cov- 
ered from future assessments to be levied 
when the fund falls below a specified level. 

Under such a plan the Government evi- 
dently incurs no pecuniary liability whatever, 
and only such outlay for clerical service as 
may incidentally attend the custody of the 
guaranty fund. On the other hand, the in- 
tegrity and sufficiency of the guaranty fund 
is at all times assured by the power and duty 
of the Comptroller of the Currency to keep 
that fund intact by any required number of 
successive assessments on all solvent national 
banks. In this way the guaranty fund is 
rendered adjustable to any aggregate of bank 
losses, whether greater or less than antici- 
pated. 

One conclusive check the Government 
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would have on improper banking would be 
its power publicly to withdraw from any un- 
fit bank the insurance privilege, after due 
and unheeded warning and admonition. 


EFFECT ON STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS. 


The composite nature of our banking sys- 
tem as a whole, including national banks, 
incorporated State banks, and unincorpor- 
ated private banks, presents the first difh- 
culty to be overcome or provided for, and 
this difficulty is practically the same whether 
the nation or the State leads off in this new 
departure. If compulsory deposit insurance 
is applied to national banks, all the States 
will be placed under tremendous pressure to 
adopt respectively a similar plan for their 
own banks; otherwise the State banks would 
have to choose between joining the national 
system or seeing their deposits largely trans- 
ferred to the neighboring insured national 
banks. On the other hand, it can scarcely be 
doubted that if the States moved first, as in 
the case of Oklahoma, the national banks in 
such States, if not permitted to avail them- 
selves of the State deposit insurance laws, 
will be forced to choose between reincor- 
porating as State banks or seeing their de- 
positors desert in large numbers to the in- 
sured State banks. 

Oklahoma has dealt fairly with the na- 
tional banks within her borders by permit- 
ting them voluntarily to share the benefits of 
her new statute in case they obtain the con- 
sent of the national Government to do so. 
If the federal Department of Justice shall 
find no warrant of law for permitting na- 
tional banks thus to participate in the ad- 
vantages of State laws for insuring bank de- 
posits, Congress may have early occasion to 
choose whether it will so amend the National 
Banking act as to grant this permission or 
consent to see great inroads made upon the 
national banking system through enforced 
conversion of national into State banks. For 
it is conceded by bank officials everywhere 
that if a State contains two classes of banks, 
one of which has its deposits safely insured 
and the other has not, the latter cannot long 
successfully compete for business. Assured 
safety will outweigh all other considerations 
with most depositors. As to the private 
banks, they would seem to have no alternative 
but to incorporate. Inasmuch as this would 
be no hardship for any responsible private 
banking concern, their case is easily provided 
for. 

The fact that well-conducted banks under 
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the new system would be required to make 
a slight annual contribution to cover the 
losses of some badly managed banks is sim- 
ply part of the inevitable price to be paid for 
an incalculable benefit. Honest business men 
who carry fire insurance necessarily contrib- 
ute to pay losses occasioned by rascally prop- 
erty owners who set fire to their own build- 
ings. 

It is a merit rather than a fault of the 
proposed change that it would render all 
banks equally sound and safe in the matter 
of deposits. “That it would tend somewhat 
te lessen the overshadowing importance of 
the greatest banks and legitimately to in- 
crease the dignity and importance of the 
moderate-sized ones, would be rather a rec- 
ommendation than a cause for criticism. 

A judicious limitation placed by law. upon 
the maximum amount of deposits which any 
bank should be permitted to accept (in other 
words, the maximum debt which it should be 
permitted to incur) in proportion to its un- 
impaired capital, and also upon the rate of 
interest which it should be allowed to pay 
on deposits, and upon other like inducements 
to patronage, would effectively protect large 
and conservative banks from the unfair com- 
petition of dishonest or adventurous small 
enes. Besides, it is usually the high char- 
acter and dependable personality of the men 
behind the bank which obtain and hold de- 
sirable patronage. Under a deposit-guaranty 
system flamboyant advertising and unbusi- 
nesslike inducements would not once in a 
thousand times attract or retain the custom 
of a depositor whose account was worth hav- 
ing. 

Well-considered legislation providing for 
deposit insurance would naturally include 
other safeguards, such as the prohibition of 
“chains”’ of banks under one ownership, 
“ one-man” banks, the use of bank funds in 
promotion enterprises, and the borrowing of 
bank funds, directly or indirectly, in consid- 
erable amounts by its own officers. It might 
confer authority on the Comptroller of the 
Currency and Secretary of the Treasury to 
eliminate dishonest and incompetent bank 
officials as the Comptroller already has au- 
thority to prevent undesirable citizens from 
obtaining bank charters. 

The pecuniary interest which all solvent 
banks would havé in limiting bank failures 
would lead: them to use all their special 
knowledge and influence to check and ex- 
pose the operations of unsafe bankers and to 
make it virtually impossible for the “ wild- 
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cat ” element to continue in the banking busi- 
ness. No better means could be devised for 
creating and maintaining a high standard of 
banking honor and solvency than would be 
furnished by a sensible general system of gov- 
ernment-controlled mutual bank-deposit in- 
surance. Naturally all legislation looking to 
this end, as Oklahoma has illustrated, would 
surround the system with new and rigid safe- 
guards based upon experience and common 
sense. 

Under the proposed new order of things 
the clearing-house associations of the various 
cities would have it in their power to elimi- 
nate and permanently suppress “ wild-cat ” 
methods on the part of all banks in their 
membership and within the zone of their in- 
fluence. Not only could they withhold 
membership and clearing-house privileges 
from dangerous and shady banking concerns, 
but they could create and maintain a bank- 
ing public opinion which would render it 
impossible for disreputable banks to continue 
in business. 


SMALL COST OF SUCH INSURANCE. 


Concerning the cost of such a system of 
deposit insurance to the national banks of 
the country, it need only be said that, as 
shown by the reports of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the average annual net loss to 
depositors from failed national banks during 
the forty-three years since the system was 
established, has been equal to one-twentieth 
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of I per cent. upon the average annual de- 
posits of all national banks held during the 
same period. With this experience as a 
guide, it is evident that the expense of the 
proposed change to the solvent banks would 
be ‘next to inappreciable, especially after the 
system had been in operation half a dozen 
years, by which time the circle of liquidation 
of banks failing after the law went into ef- 
fect would have been completed. Besides, 
it is to be noted that, in accordance with a 
well-understood economic law, the outlay by 
the banks for the cost of deposit insurance 
would in fact be distributed over the entire 
business community. . 

If the guaranty fund is progressively made 
adequate in amount, its interest earnings 
should nearly, if not quite, and ultimately, 
meet all demands for depositors of failed 
banks, thus exempting solvent banks from 
further assessments. All the difficulties 
which thus far have been seriously suggested 
would probably disappear under the united 
effort to install the new system and adjust 
it to the legitimate interests of the commun- 
ity. If, when all was done, some minor in- 
conveniences should still result from the 
change, they would be infinitely outweighed 
by the immeasurable benefits accruing to 
every class, individual, and interest in the 
Republic. Plainly, it is inevitable that a price 
shall be paid for every advantage worth hav- 
ing, and the case under discussion will prob- 
ably prove no exception to the rule. 





OBJECTIONS TO BANK-DEPOSIT INSURANCE. 
BY DAVID KINLEY. 


(Professor of Economics iin the University of Illinois; author of “ The Independent 
Treasury of the United States.”) 


N° clear analysis can be made of the prob- 

able effects of a proposal to insure bank 
deposits by the creation of a safety fund, 
without proper classification of deposits. The 
popular notion of bank deposits is that they 
represent cash taken into a bank by individ- 
uals and left there for safekeeping to be 
drawn on at need. Of course, this accounts 
for a large portion of the money in banks, 
especially in country districts, but the merest 
tyro in banking knows that, especially in 
cities, the figures of bank deposits reflect the 
loans made by the banks. A proposal to insure 


these deposits is therefore a proposal that the 
banks shall create a safety fund to secure the 
payment of the amounts they have agreed to 
loan either on commercial or personal paper. 
They have received no money. ‘The deposit 
is simply the credit charge that indicates their 
promise to lend or pay on demand the 
amounts specified. ‘The proposal to create a 
safety fund to secure deposits is, therefore, 
in the main, a proposal that the banks be 
taxed to insure the payment of what they 
promise to lend. ‘The obvious criticism of 
such a project is that if the borrower does not 
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believe that his bank is able to pay over the 
amount he wishes to borrow he should go 
somewhere else. If Jones goes to Smith to 
borrow there is a certain absurdity in his ask- 
ing Smith to insure the payment of the 
amount he is asked to lend. If there is any 
doubt about his ability to lend he should not 
be asked. In all cases of loans without col- 
lateral security the project is a proposition to 
ask the banks to give security which is not 
asked from the borrowers to whose credit the 
loan has been put as a deposit. 

Such a scheme would not prevent “ runs.” 
When people are seized with the fear that 
they cannot get the money to their credit in 
banks, what they are usually afraid of is not 
that they cannot ultimately get it, but that 
they cannot get it immediately, or at com- 
mand. ‘This fear will not be removed by the 
knowledge that they can finally get one-fourth 
or one-third of it, according to the propor- 
tion of the safety fund. Under an insur- 
ance scheme, therefore, they will insist, as 
they do now, on drawing out their funds 
when a scare comes. 

In the next place, it would be impossible 
to avoid insuring some deposits two or three 
times over. If the scheme is to be successful 
at all it must provide for the insurance of 
the deposits of banks in other banks as well 
as of individuals in banks. But the money 
deposited in country banks is sent in large 
measure for redeposit in banks in larger 
places. “There will thus be double, or pos- 
sibly triple, insurance on part of the de- 
posits, and that part, too, which should need 
insurance the least. 


WOULD BAD BANKING BE ENCOURAGED? 


The scheme would be unjust to the stock- 
holders of well-managed banks, for it would 
cut into their profits to protect people who 
do not do business with them, to whom they 
are under no obligation, and who have pre- 
ferred to trust banks of inferior standing; 
for insurance would tend either to raise the 
rate of discount or lower profits. ‘The tax 
must be paid by somebody. The banks will 
try to throw it upon their customers. If, on 
account of competition for business, they fail 
in doing this, they will have to reduce their 
dividends. ‘The bank which is on the mar- 
gin of profitableness will take risks to avoid 
this loss. It will be encouraged to do this by 
the fact that it is relieved from responsibility 
to its depositors. Bankers are human, and 
there are many of them, as there are many 
people in other walks of life, who, when they 


are under the pressure of immediate respon- 
sibility, are likely to live up to it; but who 
are likely to take risks that they would not 
otherwise take when they feel that in doing 
so they are not sacrificing interests commit- 
ted to their care. 

In another way, too, the plan will be likely 
to encourage bad banking; for this same re- 
lief from responsibility will lead weak banks 
to try to enlarge their deposits. “The larger 
their deposits, of course, the greater their 
profit. The more they are relieved from the 
necessity of caring for their deposits the more 
likely will they be, as already remarked, to 
seek a larger profit, even though at a greater 
risk. ‘The scheme is likely, therefore, to pro- 
mote speculation and bad banking. It will 
give dishonest men better opportunities to get 
control of banks to. exploit them for the pro- 
motion of other projects. Many a man would 
salve his conscience with the thought that in 
any case the depositors would not lose if his 
project did not succeed. 


THE STRONG WOULD HAVE TO CARRY THE 
WEAK. 


The scheme would put strong and weak 
banks in the same category in the public mind, 
and make the strong carry the weak. ‘This 
would be a proper enough policy if the strong 
and well-managed bank had some control of 
the management of the weak bank. But un- 
der our system that is impossible. There- 
fore, the strong bank will be put under re- 
sponsibility without corresponding authority. 
‘To be sure, if this can be clearly shown to be 
in the interest of the public we might waive 
the point. It may be urged that in the issue 
of clearing-house certificates the strong banks 
support the weaker. ‘True, but the number 
of banks is small and the strong banks are 
able more or less to control their weak breth- 
ren. This would not be so, however, under 
the proposed scheme to insure deposits. 
Banks in New York or Chicago would vir- 
tually be responsible to a degree for the de- 
posits in a bank in Oklahoma or New 
Mexico, of whose management they disap- 
prove. 


DEPOSITORS WOULD FAIL TO DISCRIMINATE. 


Moreover, the insurance of deposits would 
make for less care on the part of depositors. 
An individual is not obliged to choose a par- 
ticular bank with which to do his business. 
When he chooses one he is ordinarily in a 
position to satisfy himself of the soundness 
of its business management. If it does nof 
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command his confidence he need not do busi- 
ness with it. It is his affair to look it up, and 
satisfy himself that if he deposits his money 
in it, that money will be properly taken care 
of. If, however, we should have a state of 
affairs in which depositors feel that they will 
be paid in any event, whether the bank is 
well managed or not, they will be less scrupu- 
lous in satisfying themselves that the banks 
with which they deal are thoroughly reliable. 
ne important influence in the encourage- 
ment of sound bank management will there- 
fore be weakened, for the discrimination be- 
tween banks shown by judicious business men 
in their selection of banks with which to do 
business undoubtedly exerts an influence for 
sound banking. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN NOTES AND DE- 
POSITS. 


The argument that since it is legitimate to 
have a safety fund to insure notes it is also 
legitimate to have one to. insure deposits is 
not sound. When I make a deposit the rela- 
tionship between the bank and myself in no 
way affects my creditors. If, however, I give 
my creditors the notes of the bank, a rela- 
tionship is established between them and the 
bank without any direct communication be- 
tween them and the bank. ‘The note, in other 
words, being currency, gets into the hands 
of people who are not, and who cannot be, 
in a position to determine the responsibility 
of the bank. Public policy may require that 
they be specially protected, but the same rea- 
son does not exist for the special protection 
of depositors. 


PROVIDING EXCUSES FOR RECKLESS BANK- 
ING. 


A public policy of this kind insidiously saps 
the root of individual responsibility and self- 
reliance and furnishes pretexts for men of 
weak moral character to do wrongs that they 
might not otherwise commit, on the ground 
that the people whose interests they have in 
charge will be protected anyway. The 
proper policy is to improve our banking laws 
and surround our bankers with regulations 
stringent enough to encourage their integrity, 
with adequate penalties for their failure. 
That would be a vicious policy which, while 
removing the props to honorable business con- 
duct, would at the same time provide a means 
of mitigating the evils of a breach of business 
integrity. 
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SAVINGS BANKS ALREADY PROTECTED. 


The only kind of deposits for the insur- 
ance of which there seems any reasonable 
ground, is savings deposits. If it be true, as 
is generally assumed, that these on the whole 
represent the hard-won earnings of the work- 
ing people, public policy requires that they 
should. receive all the security necessary to 
insure against their loss. ‘This, however, is 
done by the statutes of those States that have 
proper .savings-bank laws, like Massachu- 
setts and New York. ‘There is something 
to be done in this direction in those States 
where savings banks of the mutual type do 
not exist, but are stmply branches of commer- 
cial banks. This, however, is something that 
cannot be reached by any national law. The 
deposits of the national banks, the only ones 
that can be reached by national law, are com- 
mercial deposits. ‘These deposits belong to a 
class in the community which is peculiarly 
able to take care of itself and its interests. 
‘These deposits fluctuate rapidly and largely 
from day to day. They need no special pro- 
tection, either from the point of view of the 
interests of the depositor or of the banker. 


‘ 


NEW YORK’S “ SAFETY-FUND’” EXPERIENCE. 

It is not out of place in this connection to 
recall the experience of New York in the 
early half of the last century. “The New 
York banking law which went into operation 
in 1831 provided for a safety fund to be a 
security for all debts of the bank, both notes 
and deposits. “The requirement, however, 
proved too severe a strain. “Ten years after 
the law went into operation eleven of the 
banks organized under the safety-fund sys- 
tem failed. “The whole amount of the safety 
tund was not large enough to pay their debts. 
If too liberal a provision against misdeeds 
should result in decreasing responsibility and 
in precipitating large failures, the same result 
would occur under the proposed system. 

The project is a step which would tend 
toward unifying the control of the national 
-banks of the country, looking toward a final 
consolidation or concentration under a great 
central bank. It is a blow at the policy of 
independent banking which we have success- 
fully followed for more than a generation, for 
it is perfectly.certain that if we impose such 
joint responsibilities upon the banks they will 
in time demand some unity of control and 
some centralization of authority. 
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THE RAILROADS’ POWER IN THE STATE. 


IX the February Reader Messrs. Bryan and 
Beveridge lock horns on the question of 
railroad supervision. Mr. Bryan refers to 
the Granger agitation of the ’80’s, the origin 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
passage of the Elkins act, and the persistent 
efforts of the railroads to have all hostile 
legislation judicially annulled. He also in- 
forms us that the platforms of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1896, 1900, and 1904 de- 
manded enlarged powers for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, while the opposing 
party was discreetly silent on that issue. 

President Roosevelt, however, sent to Con- 
gress in 1904. a message recommending addi- 
tional regulation for railroads, which pro- 
voked the Republican leaders and the rail- 
roads. In this the President referred to “a 
still more radical policy ” to be adopted later ; 
and this, Mr. Bryan tells us, meant “‘ Gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads.” The 
history of the Esch-Townsend bill, an allu- 
sion to the anti-railroad campaign by several 
State legislatures, the attitude of the federal 
courts as leaning toward the railroads, the 
action of several attorneys-general in St. 
Louis recently and their decision to memori- 
alize Congress against the action of the fed- 
eral courts in suspending State laws, and 
several other equally ancient and widely 
known matters, make up the bulk of the 
Bryan presentation. 

Assuming that State legislatures and State 
courts are nearer to the people and, there- 
fore, more responsive to the will of the peo- 
ple, the “‘ champion of Democracy ” opposes 
the desire of the railroads for Congressional 
railroad supervision. By focusing their tre- 
mendous influence upon Congress, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the federal 
courts, and the President, the railroads, says 
he, could practically nullify hostile legisla- 
tion. Hence, from his viewpoint, centraliza- 
tion of railroad regulation in Washington is 
undesirable and mistaken. 

“The distinction,” says he, ‘drawn by 
the Constitution between the sphere of the 
nation and the sphere of the State is a very 
important one, and our great industrial de- 
velopment makes it more important, rather 
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than less, that the authority of the State over 
local affairs shall be preserved. . . . The 
President is going in the wrong direction, 
and his scheme of national incorporation 
would introduce new dangers, which it is 
entirely unnecessary to invite.” 

The State should regulate local ‘lines and 
local operation. The federal Government 
should add a national remedy to the State 
remedy,—not substitute a national remedy 
for a State remedy. Railroad valuation 
should be determined by the cost of redupli- 
cation; and watered stock and fictitious capi- 
talization should be prevented. Both the 
federal and State governments should con- 
duct these transactions. Moreover, rates 
should be reduced to yield a reasonable re- 
turn and no more. The people’s right is as 
sacred as the stockholders’. A dividend to 
keep the stock at par should be this measure, 
when the road is honestly capitalized. These 
are his suggestions for railroad supervision. 


SUPERVISION VERSUS OWNERSHIP. 


Senator Beveridge prefaces his argument 
with statistics showing the magnitude of the 
railroad problem, which he considers is evo- 
lutionary, and will call for solution a hundred 
years from now. Consequently, the states- 
manship that deals with it wisely must be 
also an evolution. “ Immediate cure-alls ” 
for railroads must be distrusted. Govern- 
ment ownership is inexpedient and impossi- 
ble. It violates the American principle of 
unrestricted individual enterprise. Govern- 
ment supervision recognizes that principle by 
leaving business in individual hands, but re- 
quiring that individual to act as trustee for 
all the people, and by restricting abuses. It 
leaves the making of rates, the system of 
management, and the whole question of ad- 
ministration with the individual, insisting 
only on honesty and efficiency. 

Originally, said he, the theory was that 
the States and not the nation could regulate 
railroads. ‘The Civil War changed that be- 
lief. Then followed the national chartering 
of the Union Pacific, Central Pacific, and 
Northern Pacific railways. Evolution led to 
junctions of other roads, and soon their “ in- 
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terstate”’ character was established, leading 
to national control in 1887, when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was instituted. 
Rebates are national evils, and only the na- 
tion can cope with them. ‘The factors that 
enter into a supposed discrimination call for 
minute inquiry; and while railroads, at 
times, have committed unpardonable offenses 
against shippers and communities through 
discriminating rates, the circumstances some- 
times warranted their action. The federal 
Government alone can deal with such abuses. 

Recent State legislation has developed the 
most serious situation now confronting us, 
especially in regard to rates both for passen- 
gers and freight. Complications and per- 


plexities innumerable spring up when a sin- 
gle rate between two points within a single 
State is altered,—for it may be the basis of a 
thousand other rates, which in consequence 
must be changed. Hence, viewed from any 
angle, the States cannot deal with this na- 
tional problem of interstate railroads. Com- 
plett national control must be obtained, and 
this men of all political parties, as well as 
shippers and railroad officials, now believe. 

National incorporation of railroads, he 
holds, is the next step in the railroad problem. 
When this power is exercised railroad abuses 
will end; and it is not centralization, which 
is only “a threadbare scare’”’ and a “ catch- 
word.” 





THE WASTE OF LIFE IN AMERICAN COAL MINING. 


DURING the year 1906 nearly 7000 

men were killed or injured in the coal 
mines of the United States, and indications 
point to an increase in that number since that 
period, due to a lack of proper and enforce- 
able mine regulations; to the lack of reliable 
information concerning explosives used in 
mining, and the conditions under which they 
can be used with safety; to the presence of 
gas and dust encountered in the mines, and 
to the fact that, in the development of coal 
mining, not only is the number of coal miners 
increasing, but many areas from which coal 
is being taken are either deeper or farther 
‘from the entrance, where good ventilation is 
more difficult and the dangerous accumula- 
tions of explosive gas are more frequent. 

To remedy this ‘state of affairs the United 
States must adopt the means that have proved 
successful in European countries. In 1895 
our ratio of killed in every 1000 employed in 
mines was 2.67. In 1906 it reached 3.40. 
Effective mining legislation tells a different 
tale in Europe. The following table gives 
the number of men killed for each 1000 em- 
ployed for the periods mentioned in foreign 
countries and in the United States: 

Wranee® - GUSOT-1908) woe is ee wtiasele 
Belgium (1902-1906)........ 


Great Britain (1902-1906).... 
Prussia (1900-1904) .........+. 





In this country 50 per cent. of all the fatal 
accidents and 39 per cent. of all the non- 
fatal accidents were due to falls of roofs and 
coal. The following table shows a com- 
parison with European countries per 1000 
men, thereon: 


ONSEN RN a6 diaser acacia akira a Awreie cal: Waa lo wel wiadeta 0.40 
NGG, Siac Sc ua ceca as cod eae caue ahs ate 0.47 
GRRCAE, TPN sod oie sie ecveste teslncndeades cade 0.64 
CRONIN na ae sco ones caida cen od cae re 0.92 
UMNO URECR ee ccrc cd eldiniciecies evades waeues ena 1.70 

In all European coal-producing coun- 


tries the use of excessive charges of ex- 
plosives is prohibited by law, and definite 
limits are set to the amount of any explosive 
that may be used. In the United States there 
is no limit. In this country during 1906 11 
per cent. of deaths in coal mines were due 
to gas and dust explosions. Comparing the 
number of fatal accidents in coal mines for 
every 1,000,000 tons produced, here and 
abroad, we find the record: 


United States’ (1901-1906) <x. .ccdsceccecwcee 6.04 
Great Britain. C§G0G) .. . okcccwwcsovcnweeeses 4.31 
BOVMGO” CRUG aca cons: owed: 5' 4) word Oies eercte nears 4.17 
Heimat  CRUCGN ooo oo ae esa clg acca ecorerae 4.96 


In this country the ratio for 1890-1895 was 
only 5.93, so our position is plainly getting 
worse with the years. 

Abroad, governmental testing stations are 
maintained, where investigations into the use 
of explosives are conducted. Messrs. Clar- 
ence Hall and Walter O. Snelling, in the 
Engineering Magazine for February, recom- 
mend the establishment of the same in this 
country. In England a list of “ permitted ” 
explosives is kept, covering fifty varieties. In 
all European coal-producing countries are 
governmental regulations covering the stor- 
age of explosives for use in coal mines, and 
for competent “shot firers.”” The enforce- 
ment of these regulations is placed in the 
hands of a specially appointed force of mine 
inspectors, unlike the system in force in this 
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country, where each State has a code of its 
own, and a divided responsibility. 

In Germany mines are under the control of 
the district officers, the superior mine officers, 
and the Minister of Commerce and Trade. 
There is also an extensive mining police force, 
which must inspect the mines and report to 
the Department of Mines. In Belgium the 
law for inspection and regulation of mines is 
very complete. The head of the administra- 
tion of mines is the Minister of Industry and 
Labor, who has a corps of mining engineers 
under him to inspect and examine the mines 
and their workings. In France the Minister 
of Public Works and the prefects exercise 
mining supervision. There are, also, a num- 
ber of engineers with extensive powers of 
inspection, and a Council General of Mines. 
In Great Britain the Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act and the Coal Mines Regula- 
tions Act confer the right of inspection. 
England is, thereunder, divided into twelve 
districts, controlled by Royal Inspectors of 
Mines, appointed by the Secretary of State. 

Each inspector is charged with surveying. a 
district. It is the duty of the inspectors espe- 
cially to visit the mines of their district in order 
to assure themselves that all prescriptions of the 
law and particular regulations are duly attended 
to. In cases of infractions they may advise the 
mine owners thereof, or provoke a prosecution 
before the judicial tribunal, which can punish 
the faulty parties by fines up to £20, or by de- 
tentions of three months in serious cases. The 
visits of the inspectors are made either officially 
or in consequence of complaints filed, even by 
anonymous letters. The inspectors have the 


right to take any measure not provided for in 
the law or regulations should there be a situa- 
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tion creating a danger. If the mine owner does 
not agree with the inspector’s opinion, an arbi- 
tration is created consisting of two arbitrators, 
one appointed by the inspector and the other by 
the owner of the mine. If they do not agree a 
third arbitrator is appointed. The arbitration 
sentence is a definitive one, without appeal. 


Turning to the problem in the United 
States, these writers admit that it is complex 
and difficult. They, however, insist on scien- 
tific investigation preceding any construc- 
tive attempt at legislation, and approve the 
demand of the West Virginia operators that 
Congress investigate the mine situation thor- 
oughly and enact suitable legislation, to the 
enforcement of which they stand ready to 
pledge themselves. These writers suggest 
the establishment of an experiment station, 
similar to those in Germany and Belgium, at 
some point within the coal region. ‘This 
awaits Congressional sanction only, for plans 
have been drawn for same. Fire damp, 
coal dust, etc., could therein be tested and 
definite results attained. Until this is done 
State legislatures can do but little. 

The influence of the quantity and quality 
of each explosive, upon the risk of igniting 
fire damp or dust, or a mixture of both, could 
be ascertained. Also, such experiments 
should lead to “ standardized ” explosives. 
The causes of explosions from fire damp and 
dust, and the conditions under which elec- 
tricity may be’ safely used in coal mines, as 
well as the influence of barometric pressure, 
temperature, etc., in inducing mine explo- 
sions, could be discovered through such an. 
agency. 





THE CANADIAN IMMIGRATION POLICY. 


CANADA'S present policy on immigration 

dates from the year 1897, when Mr. 
Clifford Sifton took office in Ottawa as Min- 
ister of the Interior. During the past decade 
the Dominion Government has not -merely 
encouraged immigration, but has fostered it 
by every means within its power. This broad 
policy was carried out by the Department of 
the Interior, which sought to divert to Can- 
ada a proportion of the tide of immigrants 
that annually flowed into the United States. 
For this purpose it established agencies in 
the British Isles and in all the larger Euro- 
pean countries. “The Canadian High Com- 
missioner in Great Britain was relieved of the 
work of looking after Canadian immigrants, 
and that duty intrusted to an official who ad- 


ministered this service with business-like dis- 
patch. He, first of all, interested the peo- 
ple of Great Britain in the natural advan- 
tages of Canada. He placed maps and atlases 
of the Dominion in all the schools of the 
United Kingdom. He mailed literature ad- 
vertising the resources of Our Lady of the 
Snows to 1,200,000 agricultural laborers, and 
probably reached 10,000,000 people by his 
elaborate system of newspaper advertising. 
In the United States agencies were estab- 
lished for the same purpose in Omaha, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, St. Paul, and many other 
important Western cities. Agents on com- 
mission numbered between 200 and 300. 
American newspaper advertisements reached 
5,700,000 families, but emigration from the 
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United States to Canada was discouragingly 
slow at first. One agent, who only succeeded 
in inducing one family to move to Canada 
in the first year of his service, in the last five 
years has been instrumental in sending 5000 
Americans to Western Canada. In 1897 
only 712 emigrated from the United States 
to Canada; in 1897, 57,919. In 1897, im- 
migrants from Great Britain numbered 20,- 
000; in-the last seven years, 900,000. 

Writing on this subject in the Canadian 
Magazine for February, Mr. W. S. Wallace 
says: “ Has this policy been on the whole in 
the best interests of the Canadian people? 
5 What object or objects had the De- 
partment of the Interior in view in inaug- 
urating the present policy in 1897?” De- 
claring the question of immigration to be a 
complex and difficult one, he passes his first 
query, and in a generalization answers the 
second by asseverating: “‘ The object of the 
immigration policy was to build up Canada, 
to enable Canada to do business on a larger 
scale, to enable her to better herself in a finan- 
cial and material sense, and so to keep at 
home those of her sons who were flocking 
over the border.” ‘These ends it has attained, 
and in so much has proved successful. 

Canada’s prosperity in the past seven years 
is, at least, partially due to its immigrant in- 
flux, for each arrival, no matter how poor at 
the start, has added his quota to the Domin- 
ion’s wealth annually. From 1898 to 1903 
123,000 arrived in Canada from the United 
States, bringing with them $19,000,000 in 
settlers’ effects and $25,000,000 in cash, at 
a total cost to the department of $701,000. 
In six years $50,000,000 annually will be 
added to the wealth of Canada by the 25,000 
heads of families in this aggregate on a basis 
of $2000 for each. 

“Ts this increased wealth and prosperity 
likely to have a good effect on the character 
of the Canadian people?” Quoting Herbert 
Spencer’s detestation of that conception of 
social progress based on increase in popula- 
tion, wealth and commerce,—quantity only, 
and not quality,—the writer seems to incline 
to the Spencerian belief that a prosperity de- 
pendent upon “ board-of-trade”’ tables is not 
a prosperity, but an adversity. As to the ef- 
fect of this immigration on the native stock, 
the writer thinks the experience of the United 
States may shed some light thereon. Deduc- 
ing from contributed articles on American 
immigration, Mr. Wallace states that a de- 
creasing birth-rate, a shrinking from indus- 
trial competition, and a rising social position 
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among men and women of American native 
stock are apparently the results of Ameri- 
can immigration. He further adds that the 
population of the United States has not 
been reinforced by immigration, but re- 
placed by it. 

These experiences, however, may not be 
duplicated in Canada’s case, although the 
tendency for a native-born population “to 
keep up appearances” in the face of an in- 
creasing competition is toward race suicide. 

At the same time, it must be borne in mind 
that the falling-off in the birth-rate of the native- 
born population as a result of immigration may 
be partiaily compensated for by the fact that the 
Canadian immigration policy has preserved to 
Canada numbers of young men who would in 
earlier days have gone to the United States. 
These young men now, instead of going to the 
United States to better themselves, go to the 
Canadian West. 

Turning to the advisability of encouraging 
foreign immigration to Canada, he says much 
depends on the character of the electorate, on 
the soundness of the public conscience, on the 
integrity of the public vote. Education can- 
not do much in Western Canada for the for- 
eign illiterate therein, for its educational sys- 
tem is, as yet, wholly inadequate; and, says 
he, few foreigners could be transformed into 
good Canadians in five years’ time by the best 
educational system. 

These are matters on which statistics will be 
forever unobtainable; but it is perhaps not false 
to say that there is a widespread impression that 
the foreign vote does not always stand for in- 
telligence and integrity. It is a conceivable 
hypothesis which traces many of the ills from 
which the body politic of the United States is 
suffering to-day (such as the sluggishness of 
public opinion) to the great masses of unassim- 
ilated foreigners who are within her gates. 

By the “ block system ” of settlement this 
situation, or aspect, has been intensified. Solid 
colonies of Dukhobors, Galicians, Mormons, 
Mennonites, etc., here and there in the West, 
are not highly reassuring, or open to much 
Canadian influence. ‘These multiply the diffi- 
culty of the French-Canadian system in many 
places. As to a literary test, the writer ad- 
mits the possibility of dispensing with the 
same in case of an emergency. But, summing 
up the policy of the government as a policy of 
forcing immigration rather than merely a pol- 
icy of welcoming it judiciously, he says: “ Is 
it not possible that by forcing immigration 
into Canada, and:thus filling Canada with 
aliens and illiterates as well as with immi- 
grants of a higher type, the Immigration De- 
partment is fulfilling its duties not wisely but 
too well?” 
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THE RUSSIAN REACTION IN FULL SWING. 


"THE political reviewer of the monthly 

magazine Russkaya Mysl (Russian 
Thought) after a résumé of the activity of 
the third Duma in its first month concludes 
that the government will persist in its policy 
of oppression. While the violent outbreaks 
of popular demands have been forcibly re- 
pressed, says this writer, on the government’s 
part no attempt is being made to introduce 
any of the reforms promised in the manifesto 
of October, 1905. Indeed, having checked 
the revolutionary agitation and again become 
conscious of its own powers, the government 
has begun a crusade not alone against the 
actual radicals of the revolutionary move- 
ments, but also against the very movement 
of liberation it at one time appeared to fos- 
ter. 


The first two Dumas were regarded as dan- 
gerous, were dissolved, and many of their mem- 
bers brought to the bar of justice. Though first 
favored by the 
lands and private estates, the agrarian move- 
ment has now been denounced as an insurrec- 
tion, not to be placated by grants, but to be for- 
sibly repressed. The law of November 22, 1906, 
provides that the private ownership of land is 
inviolate, and the government demands its sanc- 
tion of this measure by the third Duma. The 
Prime Minister has also added that the mani- 
festo of October, 1905, given in a moment of 
“panic and danger,’ may be either modified or 
recalled by the Czar. It is clearly to be observed 
that the tide of reaction to the old régime has 
already set in. Though in the second Duma the 
government pretended to be unable to introduce 
any reforms pending the existence of th revolu- 
tion, now, that the latter has been bloodily 
quelled by drumhead courts-martial and other 
summary measures, in this the third Duma it 
does not even attempt the promise of any of the 
reforms suggested in the famous manifesto of 
two years ago. In the second Duma the gov- 
ernment declared it would not be terrorized. 
Now it is carrying on a campaign of terroriza- 
tion against judges, teachers, officials, and all not 
in sympathy with its present policy. Along 
agrarian lines it is not influenced any longer 
by the interests of the masses, but solely by those 
of the land-owning nobility. 


As pointed out by the radical orator Rodi- 
chev in his famous speech which resulted in 
his suspension from the present Duma for 
fifteen sittings, Russian citizenship cannot be 
conceived of while 2717 persons were con- 
demned to death by courts-martial, of whom 
1780 were actually executed. Never in Rus- 
sian history have there been so many execu- 
tions. Under Stolypin they still continue. 
The reviewer asks why was the Premier so 
hurt when Rodichev compared him to Murav- 


sale to the peasantry of crown, 


yev, the hangman of the Poles. He also 
adds that at this time Rodichev was the re- 
cipient of many sympathetic messages from 
St. Petersburg society, as well as from all 
parts of Russia, for his brave and fearless 
attacks on the suicidal policy of the govern- 
ment. 

Speaking of the third Duma’s activity, the 
reviewer points out that up to the present only 
a number of all sorts of committees have been 
appointed, thus that of the budget, of finance, 
on national defense, army supplies, migration, 
education, etc., but neither program nor plan 
of action was outlined. Thus from this 
Duma is not to be expected any solution of 
the burning problems calling for immediate 
action. 

Prior to the issue of the manifesto from 
St. Petersburg the country was ruled by 
bureaucratic generals and large-estate own- 
ers, who at their sweet will would reward 
one and ruin another. While for a time it 
seemed that this had been replaced by some- 
thing more responsive to the popular will, 
now it is manifest that the hope of such a 
popular legislature has been indefinitely post- 
poned, and again the generals and the owners 
of estates rule. 


No wonder that a large majority of the 
“ Peasant League,” which in 1905 gathered open- 
ly in Moscow, have now been prosecuted as 
illegal revolutionists, and many condemned to 
the mines ‘for periods up to five years; and that 
168 deputies from the first Duma have been sen- 
tenced to prison for issuing and spreading the 
Viborg appeal. In addition to many groups of 
a political nature, many private individuals have 
received sentences. Their number is 1285. Also 
twenty-three editors of opposition papers were 
indicted, and seventeen publications suspended. 
By administrative order thirty-seven editors were 
fined 21,200 rubles, and, by order of court, six to 
the amount of 1178 rubles. These events oc- 
curred in September, 1907. In the month fol- 
lowing twenty-four periodicals were fined 18,000 
rubles ($9000). 


All these crude measures have not availed 
to establish peace. Daily one hears of ex- 
propriations, highway robberies, killing of 
police officials and even higher and adminis- 
trative officers. 


No assurance is there of the event of the mor- 
row. Naught is safe, not even life. But peo- 
ple adapt themselves to these conditions and 
live from day to day as in times of war, or as 
the American pioneers of the wild West in times 
of Cooper. But thus adapting does not render 
~ state normal nor satisfy the adapting popu- 
ace. 
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THE COUNTRY BANKER. 


OT even the doctor or the preacher is so 
truly a confidant of the community as 
is the banker in the small town or village. 
Not an enterprise, not a considerable busi- 
ness undertaking, is started without consul- 
tation with him. The farmer, the widow, the 
merchant,—all seek his advice or assistance. 
He is the repository of his neighbors’ cares 
and plans. Indeed, this is so generally recog- 
nized that city financiers will accept the opin- 
ion of the bankers at twenty typical country 
communities as that of the entire rural sec- 
tion of the nation. 

In the Western States country banks pre- 
eminently flourish. Nebraska has a bank for 
every 1750 persons, and Kansas one for every 
1850. Hundreds of country banks pay from 
15 to 20 per cent. in dividends to their stock- 
holders. ‘This prosperity has led to the keen- 
est competition in establishing a bank in a 
new town. Four or five applications are filed 
usually for the incorporation of the “ First ”’ 
National Bank before the town is ready for 
settlers. Such institutions are admirable edu- 
cative forces. ‘They have taught farmers to 
carry bank accounts and how to use a check- 
book. 

“The country banker,” says Mr. Charles 
M. Harger, in the February 4 tlantic Month- 
ly, “exerts his greatest influence on national 
finance during the crop-harvesting season. 
Whether it be in the gathering of fruit in 
California, of cotton in the South, or of wheat 
in the plains region, the banker comes in 
direct touch with the worker.” At such 
periods country bankers draw millions of 
dollars from the reserve centers and thereby 
change the currents of national finance. ‘This 
outpaying goes on until autumn, when 
the tide turns with agricultural sales. 
These transactions explain the disappearance 
of currency every fall.. 

When the farmer receives payment for his 
crops he puts the money in his pocket. Sup- 
pose the amount thus retained to be $50. 
Suppose this to go on in 2000 country banks 
for 100 days, the resulting absorption ex- 
plains measurably the currency disappearance. 
When the farmers and their harvesters spend 
this money it flows back again to the chan- 
nels of trade and business; but each year this 
situation increases in difficulty for the coun- 
try banker. 

His problem is threefold: “‘ In addition to 
furnishing funds for the working period, 
there is the function of helping the farmer 


“ 


hold his crop when he so desires. ‘The after- 
harvest prices may be low; it may be advan- 
tageous for the producer to hold his corn and 
wheat. He goes to the local banker. ‘The 
bank lends its capital and gives its advice 
in the undertaking, sometimes to its own 
loss.” 

In the development of local industries he 
is the main factor. “Thus he employs labor, 
induces settlement, and builds up the com- 
munity in wealth and in commercial impor- 
tance. In addition is the handling of the 
bank’s funds between harvest periods. For 
a few months there must be a large supply 
of loanable capital; for another little is de- 
manded. Eastern and New England States 
do not have this condition to the same degree 
as the Middle West, the South, and Pacific 
Coast States. Banks are in every hamlet and 
village in the Middle West, says this writer. 
“The community of 200 population often 
has a bank; some of 400 population have 
two.” 

His prosperity has compelled him to learn 
a broader system of finance in later years. In 
early years country banks were “ freebooters 
of finance.” ‘They “ charged what the traffic 
would stand” to a greater extent than the 
most predatory railroad manager ever dared. 
Their interest rates were at times confiscatory. 
This has changed altogether. How to take 
care of their surplus deposits was another 
matter the country bankers had to learn. 
This gave rise to the Western market for 
“commercial paper,” the notes and short- 
time loans of great manufacturing and mer- 
cantile houses. In such dealings the coun- 
try banker has acquired a broad grasp of 
national finance. 

Formerly the country banker was the ruler 
of his community. He was the State senator, 
mayor, Sunday-school superintendent, presi- 
dent of the fair association, and chief dele- 
gate to his party conventions. Much of this 
has passed away, however. ‘To-day he is 
merely one of many business men. He is 
still prominent, but no longer a dictator. 
This change is reflected in his surroundings. 
Formerly the rear of a real-estate office, or 
an ordinary storeroom, sufficed for banking 
quarters. ‘To-day country banks, particularly 
in the newer States, are remarkable for their 
magnificence. Tiled floors, brass and marble 
fixtures, modern safes, adding machines, loose- 
leaf ledgers, vaults with electric-wired burg- 
lar protection, safety-deposit boxes, electric 
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lights, steam heat, and mahogany desks are 
the rule. 

The country banker has formed the ac- 
quaintance of a new functionary in finance,— 
the financial drummer. He represents the 
commercial enterprises that need a great deal 
of outside money and are not content to wait 
on the purchases of their securities through 


the usual methods of mail communication. 
He goes directly to the banker, carrying his 
offerings, and makes a sale of sixty-day notes 
as would a commercial traveler dispose of an 
order of dry goods. Further, he initiates the 
banker, unfamiliar with the larger field, into 
wider interests, and so is helpful in many 
ways. 


ELBERT H. GARY: REAL HEAD OF THE STEEL TRUST. 


FoR more than seven years one man has 

been the chief master and chief servant 
of the iron and steel industry, with 100,000 
stockholders above him demanding dividends, 
and 200,000 workmen beneath him demand- 
ing wages. He is Elbert Henry Gary, chair- 
man of the board of directors and official 
head of the United States Steel Corporation. 
He is virtually the ruler of an empire own- 
ing more land than Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont combined; sup- 
porting more people than inhabit Nebraska; 





MR. ELBERT H. GARY. 


(Chairman of the Board of Directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation.) 


employing more men than fought at Gettys- 
burg; sailing a larger navy than that of Italy; 
making more steel than Germany; gather- 
ing in a larger revenue than the United 
States, and representing more capital than 
all the banks in the city of New York. 

In an unpretentious, plainly furnished 
office in the top of a Broadway skyscraper, 
at the head of Wall Street, this industrial 
potentate sits daily. His surroundings are 
anything but luxurious, but the room is one 
of the throne-rooms of the industrial world. 

Judge Gary, while not a railroad man, 
directs a system of six railways for this cor- 
poration, operating 35,000 cars; while not a 
practical manufacturer, he is the over-lord of 
1700 industrial communities; while not a 
miner, his company excavates iron ore and 
coal with an army of 40,000 men; while 
neither an expert steel-maker nor a world- 
beating specialist in any line, he holds his 
place by universal consent. Why? Because 
he is one of the few who can survey compre- 
hensively the whole field of business and see 
the relation of every individual particle to 
the whole. 

His business cares do not seem to tax him. 
A man of more than ordinary height, and 
of fine physique, his face in repose is kindly 
and reflective. His forehead is high, his nos- 
trils wide, his mouth sensitive and full-lipped, 
devoid of hard lines, and his facial appear- 
ance on the whole more indicative of a 
philanthropist than a business man. 

He thrives on responsibility. He is, in ad- 
dition, president of an Illinois bank and a 
director in five others. He has had much to 
do with the “ Harvester Kings,” is a di- 
rector in a big machinery manufacturing cor- 


poration, and in three lesser railroads. He - 


serves on the boards of twenty-five sub- 
sidiary steel companies, and, incidentally, 
looks after the Northwestern University. 
He is not a driver of men, nor in any sense 
a gambler. The certainties of commerce, not 
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its risks, fascinate him, and his daily battle 
is to overcome the innumerable risks and 
gambles of the iron and steel business, says 
W. Newton Dent in the new Broadway 
Magazine for February. 

He is, primarily, a conciliator and a co- 
ordinator, abhorring senseless trade battles. 
He favors friendship between wages and cap- 
ital, an interlocking system of team-play 
among the railroads, banks, and industries, 
and a cordial copartnership between the 
trusts and the whole American people. In 
Wall Street feuds he takes no interest, and 
there is no stock-ticker in his office. His 
poise is extraordinary. In affairs of finance 
he is a man of the open. No pit-holes or 
ambuscades are rigged by him, nor does he 
hunt with poisoned arrows. Such methods 
are abhorrent to him. Swollen fortunes find 
small favor from him. 

Descended from one Arthur Gery, who 
arrived here in 1640, he is too much of an 
American to favor one-man rule in indus- 
try or politics. The Steel Trust is to him 
a republic of 100,000 stockholders, with a 
wide-open policy of publicity, and publicly 
subscribed and acquired assets of $1,681,- 
309,769.39. Prior to its formation the iron 
and steel industry was chaotic and unsteady. 
Since the merger of the rival interests the 
whole trade has been steadied. Prices have 
been determined and steel-making converted 
into a business. Frick, Schwab, Rogers, Per- 


kins, Gates, and Morgan all aided in the 
consolidation, but Gary was ever a central 
figure. 

His mind is many-sided. It is sentimental, 
legal, and financial. He is quickly sympa- 


thetic and a keen reader of men. He is a 


good listener and a penetrating judge, quickly 
perceiving both sides, or twenty sides, of a 
subject, and possesses a wonderful memory. 
He is remarkably patient and analytical, com- 
bining the qualities of a business man and a 


‘lawyer. In all things he is careful and con- 


scientious. 

He is a man of balance and common sense, 
and is greatly admired by his co-workers. 
As a boy on an Illinois farm, near Wheaton, 
where he was born in 1846, he chopped wood 
and fed cattle. At school he did well and 
was sent to a university. At twenty-one he 
was a lawyer, and when his village became 
a city he was chosen its first Mayor. At 
thirty-six he was a county judge, and six 
years later a “ big”’ lawyer in Chicago. At 
forty-seven he was president of Chicago’s 
Bar Association, and chief expert on cor- 
poration law in the Windy City. ‘Ten years 
ago he quit law for steel, helping to organize 
the Federal Steel Company. ‘Three years 
later Morgan called him to the Steel Trust. 
His name will be perpetuated in the city of 
“Gary,” Indiana, which the Steel Trust is 
building at the foot of Lake Michigan, a 
few miles out of Chicago. 





THE MASTER BUILDER OF STANDARD OIL: 
SAMUEL C. T. DODD. 


66 T HERE was a time when the Standard 
Oil Trust was nothing more than 
an IDEA in the brain of one man. 

“Who was that man? 

“ How did his idea originate? 

“And what was his purpose in building 
the greatest millionaire-making organization 
that the world has ever seen? 

“The answering of these three questions 
makes it necessary to dig up the romantic 
story of Samuel C. T. Dodd, the legal 
builder of the Standard Oil Trust, who 
rose from a log cabin in a Pennsylvania 
wilderness to be the first great corporation 
lawyer in the world,” says Mr. Herbert N. 
Casson, in the new Broadway Magazine for 
February. 

This man was the inventor of trusts. He 


created Standard Oil and protected it for 
twenty-five years, dying three years ago, prac- 
tically unknown to the American people. 
During his incumbency as attorney-in-chief 
it paid $500,000,000 in dividends, increased 
its share of the American oil business from 
4 per cent. to 85 per cent., enlarged its yearly 
output from a few trainloads of oil to 22,- 
000,000 barrels, and widened the sphere. of 
its usefulness until it sold its product to fifty 
countries, transported on its own fleet of 
100 steamships. 

Dodd was responsible for this success. He 
brooded over Standard Oil like a man with 
one chicken. The trust was his one idea, and 
to protect and develop it his only purpose. 
By descent he was Scotch-Irish. He was 
born in a log cabin in the Pennsylvania for- 
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ests near Franklin in 1836, one of seven 
children of a “ poor, religious, and austere ” 
carpenter. In his youth he was errand boy, 
grocer’s helper, and printer’s devil. De- 
sirous of ‘becoming a lawyer, after many 





THE LATE SAMUEL C, T. DODD. 


(For many years general solicitor of the Standard 
Oil Company.) 


vicissitudes he became one in 1859,—the year 
of the first oil well. ‘This was a time of big 
ideas and activities, following the panic of 
1857. The first Atlantic cable had just 
been laid. ‘The closed Kingdom of Japan 
had just been opened. Railways had been 
extended to Chicago, St. Louis, and the gold 
mines. The telegraph, the reaper, and the 
sewing machine had just been adopted, and 
the whole structure of civilization was being 
changed. 

Such was the world in which young Dodd 
found himself on admission to the bar. Be- 
ing studious and reflective, he saw that the 
day of “ big business ” was at hand. Among 
other things he realized the wastefulness of 
competition among the new oil kings. His 
early practice was desultory, but he became 
famous as an anti-rebate lawyer. Still, busi- 
ness co-operation and development engrossed 
him, and he pursued the history of the same 
assiduously, discovering that national great- 


ness was dependent. on well-organized indus- 
tries. Once convinced of this fact, he advo- 
cated co-operation among the oil producers, 
and set himself to discourage litigation among 
them. His views were respected even when 
not approved. 

Dodd seldom appeared in court. He was 
the brains behind the scenes. But he could 
talk, too, if he chose. Before a legislative 
committee at Albany that attempted to grill 
him in the early ’80’s, he answered endless 
questions with quiet dignity, until the igno- 
rance of his inquisitors had passed the limit. 
‘Then he arose and made a speech which they 
never forgot. He explained how competi- 
tion and combination are the two eternal 
laws of trade. He showed the evils of block- 
ing the natural expansion of business. He 
was aroused at the apparent flippancy of sev- 
eral of the legislators, and his words soon 
began to lash and sting. 

“Do not try to suppress a business,” he 
said, “ because it has grown larger than the 
small notions of some people. Think of those 
who tore up railroad tracks because the stage- 
coach business was endangered, and avoid 
their follies. I tell you that the business of 
the future will be on a larger scale than 
either you or I can imagine, and the whole 
world will reap the benefit.” 

In 1880 there was no law against corpora- 
tions. ‘They were created by legislatures and 
not by Congress, but there was no way to 
consolidate two or more. “ A corporation of 
corporations” was what he sought, and in 
1882 he found a way. He drew up an agree- 
ment by which forty oil companies, formerly 
belligerent, agreed to work together in har- 
mony. ‘They elected nine trustees, into whose 
hands all the stock of the forty corporations 
was intrusted. As receipts for the stock all 
shareholders received “trust certificates.” 
The agreement was to continue until twenty- 
one years after the death of the last trustee. 
Yearly salaries were to be paid the trustees,— 
not more than $25,000 each,—and they were 
to be elected year by year. The name of the 
new merger was the Standard Oil Trust. 
Hence originated the term “ trust” for busi- 
ness federations. Dodd defined a “ trust”: 
“Tt is any combination that is conducting a 
legitimate business on a large scale.” 

This agreement was kept a secret for six 
years. It was the Magna Charta of the 
trusts. It was the origin of the “ holding 
company,” and the motif of a new industrial 
system. For ten years this agreement held 
the forty companies together, and Congress 
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and the State of Ohio failed to break it in two 
separate assaults. However, a revision was 
necessary and the word “ trust ”’ was dropped, 
but the men and the methods remain the 


same. For twenty-six years the Dodd idea 
has held the Standard Oil men together and 
made possible the great development of their 
interests. 


IS THERE A REAL NEED FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
SPEECH? 


‘Tas Review has perhaps not published 

as many articles of a controversial 
nature on the subject of the proposed uni- 
versal languages, such as Volapik and Es- 
peranto, as other periodicals have seemed to 
think justified by public interest. We are 
glad to present the substance of two repre- 
sentative articles on this subject appearing in 
current numbers of an American and a Ger- 
man review. 

The entire language question in the light 
of the growth of internationalism in our day 
is analyzed and discussed by Anna Monsch 
Roberts in the Popular Science Monthly. 
Miss Roberts, after properly lamenting the 
barriers which have been erected and are 
maintained between the nations of the world 
by differences of language, considers the 
claims of the modern literary languages, par- 
ticularly English, to become international. 
She emphasizes the acknowledged difficulty 
of pronunciation and spelling in English, and 
is rather inclined to doubt the adaptability 
of the tongue of Shakespeare and Milton to 
the purposes of a world speech. Is a world 
language possible? she asks. Answering her 
own question, she thinks such a tongue is pos- 
sible if it can be international enough, sufh- 
ciently logical in its grammatical structure, 
and sufficiently mobile to be used without too 
frequent reference to a dictionary. Volapiik, 
she declares, did not fulfill these require- 
ments. It looked “ unfamiliar, was inhar- 
monious, ugly and uncouth in appearance and 
sound, and failed in the primary needs of 
an international tongue.” Rapidly sketching 
the origin and growth of Esperanto, which 
she declares has been remarkable, she con- 
cludes by presenting the claims of this re- 
markable tongue to the world’s attention. 

On this point she says: 


Without going into one slightest detail, let it 
be simply said that it [Esperanto] answers fully 
to all the fundamental requirements for an inter- 
national language. Its grammar can be read 
and perfectly understood in an hour. The pro- 
nunciation is simplicity itself, as the letters have 
each but one simple sound, and the accent rests 


always on the same syllable, the penult. Seventy 
per cent. of the word-roots will be recognized 
at sight by a person of good education in Eng- 
lish alone. ‘The utter simplicity of its syntax 
might make it appear as though such a language 
must necessarily be bare, meager, and inexpres- 
sive. On the contrary, as the result of its ex- 
traordinary structure, it is ample, rich, and full, 
with much of the flexibility and mobility of Eng- 
lish, much of the style and precision of French, 
not a little of the elegance and grace of Italian, 
while in great measure it has the full, sonorous 
quality of sound and imposing dignity of form 
peculiar to the Latin, 


The verdict of the International Associa- 
tion of Academies, which was appointed some 
time ago at the suggestion of the French 
Academy of Sciences to consider the subject 
of an international auxiliary language, com- 
mended Esperanto in these words: 


In spite of its imperfections, easy to correct, the 
system of formation of words in Esperanto is 
one possessed of remarkable regularity and 
fecundity. It is this, especially, which contrib- 
utes to give it the striking character of a “ nat- 
ural” language, of a living tongue, which good 
judges recognize in it. It is truly an autonomous 
language, which possesses intrinsic and unlim- 
ited resources, which has an original physiog- 
nomy and a genius all its own. . . . It is 
therefore not an “ artificial” language, dried and 
dead, a simple replica of our idioms; it is a lan- 
guage capable of living, of developing, and of 
surpassing in richness, suppleness, and variety 
the natural tongues. Finally, it is a language 
susceptible of elegance and style, if one admits 
that true elegance subsists in simplicity and 
clearness, and that style is but the order which 
one takes in the expression of thought. 


Limitations ofan International Language. 


The noted Austrian Hellenist, Theodor 
Gomperz, writing in the Deutsche Revue, 
discusses with much clearness and convincing 
force the possible uses and the limitations of 
an artificial universal language. He con- 
cedes the solid gain which might accrue from 
a formal speech of that kind if applied to 
science, the intercourse of nations in the va- 
rious fields of economy, the railway, tele- 
graph, travel, etc. What he strenuously ob- 
jects to is that in arguments regarding the 
subject a fundamental distinction is entirely, 
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or almost entirely, ignored,—the distinction 
between what may briefly be termed a “ for- 
mal ” and a “ literary ” language. 

By formal language. he means a system 
of expressions, phonic or merely graphic, 
which act as a substitute for the historic 
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DR. ZAMENHOF, INVENTOR OF ESPERANTO. 
tongues and are adapted to international use 
in one or many domains. He cites mathe- 
matics as an instance; other allied sciences, 
such as mathematical physics, astronomy, and 
chemistry likewise, already command a rich 
treasure of universally comprehended for- 
mulas, which transcend all the limitations of 
speech. “The more, however, a natural sci- 
ence requires a varied form of reasoning, the 
less it may be confined to a limited number 
of syllogistic formulas, the less will graphic 
symbols alone suffice its purposes,—thus in 
the case of physiology and other complicated 
branches of natural science. Not only does 
the graphic, formal language grow insufh- 
cient, but a dead language is inadequate as 
it fails to express modern conceptions, the 
tools, apparatus, machinery, etc. ‘The choice 
lies, then, between a widespread, historic lan- 
guage and an artificial one that has been or 
is to be invented. The writer, though admit- 
ting that the latter might be of great scien- 
tific and practical value, inclines to the use 
of the historic languages; it were a different 
matter, he adds, if the learning of Esperanto, 
—or some other universal language,—would 
obviate the necessity of acquiring the modern 
historic world-languages. This is claimed by 
the advocates of the new systems, but Herr 
Gomperz vigorously protests. 
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They maintain that the works of the master- 
minds could be read in translations in the uni- 
versal tongue, but its very simplicity and the 
ease with which it may be acquired,—two claims 
put forward in its favor,—militate against its 
possessing the wealth of expression, the fine 
shading, which are essential to literature. 


Dilating upon this phase of the question, 
the writer says: 


Here we strike an antinomy which must prove 
fatal to the promises of the artificial language 
advocates. Their device is and must be economy 
and poverty; literary, and, above all, poetic ex- 
pression, demands riches, nay, lavishness. The 
poet,—and the historian, too; the orator, even 
the scientific delineator of spiritual processes 
and of all subjects which may be classed under 
science of the mind,—must manipulate his sub- 
ject with perfect freedom, pass in review and 
utilize all the varicolored domains of nature and 
of human life, in order to elucidate, to illumi- 
nate, his exposition, and,—not the least consid- 
eration,—in order to embellish his speech. His 
fancy must soar unconfined; his desire to con- 
vince, to delight, to enchain attention, to intro- 
duce intellectual distinctions here, to create 
powerful*effects there, all demand that he should 
have at his disposal the broadest possible range 
of means of expression. No regard for the 
economy of language dare obtain here and check 
the freedom of motion, while in the case of the 
artificial tongue, rapid, facile acquisition is the 
prime rule,—nay, that constitutes its sole raison 
détre. Greatest abundance and extremest pov- 
erty,—the genius of no inventor of language 
could suffice to reconcile these contradictions. 
Comprehensive word-saving artifices such a one 
may, indeed, devise. The creator of Esperanto, 
for example, succeeded in something of that kind 
by suggesting that positive conceptions such as 
“ small,” “ sick,” “ugly ” be replaced by the nega- 
tion of their opposites, as, “ bad-large,” “ bad- 
well,” “ bad-pretty.” The aims of a formal lan- 
guage are, indeed, furthered by such means; 
those of a literary one, however, correspondingly 
injured. The memory is relieved, but the ear 
itself is offended by the frequent recurrence of 
the same sound-combinations. And that is not 
all: There is a loss of sharpness in the indicated 
conception if we can no longer employ besides 
“ un-nice,” “ugly,” besides “ unhealthy,” “ sick.” 
Thus the decreased wealth of language injures 
in like measure the shading of speech, the 
sharpness of its concepts, and its grace. 


It requires no further amplification, says 
this writer in conclusion, to prove beyond 
dispute that this pretension of the artificial 
languages already existing or to be invented 
is an illusory one. 


Such a language, be it termed Volapiik, Langue 
bleue, or Esperanto, may, indeed, if constructed 
by ingenious minds, render useful service in one 
or more domains of theory or practice; a full 
equivalent for highly developed, historic lan- 
guages it can never offer. Its acquisition can 
only accompany the acquisition of the great and 
widespread historic civilized languages, and not 
replace them. 
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THE COMEDY IN THE TRAGEDY OF THE TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY JEW. 


A KEEN, closely woven analysis of the 

position occupied by the Jew in the 
life of the present age, particularly in this 
country, is contributed to the February Lip- 
pincott’s by Ezra Brudno, the Hebrew novel- 
ist and essayist. If the life of the Jew of the 
past generation was a tragedy, says Mr. 
Brudno, the life of the twentieth-century 
Jew is a tragi-comedy,—‘a sort of tragi- 
comedy that would make a Heine laugh and 
weep at the same time.’ 


I am not speaking of the long-bearded Jew 
who prays daily for the Messiah; I am not allud- 
ing to the Yiddish-speaking immigrant who 
pushes a cart in Hester Street or makes a ma- 
chine hum in some dingy sweatshop; I have no 
reference to him whose horizon is co-extensive 
with his creed. He belongs to the present dec- 
ade only as a matter of physical chronology ; in 
spirit, in essence, he is a product of the past. 
iis life is more often either wholly tragic or 
comic. The subject of this observation is the 
Jew who believes the Messiah has neither come, 
nor that he ever will; the smooth-shaven Jew 
who speaks faultless English, German, French, 
or whatever his native tongue happens to be; 
the liberal-minded man who hangs between the 
orthodox Jew and the heterodox Christian like 
a pendulum in an incased clock, swaying from 
side to side without touching either. 


It is in the clash that comes at the meet- 
ing of the Jew of the last century and his 
brother of this epoch that Mr. Brudno sees 
the combination of tragedy and comedy. The 
newly landed immigrant who belongs to the 
century gone, this Jewish writer believes, 
would be quite contented were it not for the 
presence and influence of his brother who has 
prospered in the New World. ‘The new- 
comer, says Mr. Brudno, has, despite his 
happiness, a lurking longing in his breast for 
“home.” 


Not that he likes that “home,’—he speaks 
of it with a creeping sense of horror; but he is 
helpless against the enchanting echo of old 
memories. The warm, ill-smelling synagogue 
of his native town, as contrasted with the airy 
American house of worship, calls him back with 
the magic charm of childhood; the communal 
atmosphere of the Pale lures him with the sweet- 
ness of a family fireside; somehow, at a safe dis- 
tance, the very yoke from which he sought to 
free himself seems to him now pregnant with 
poetic sentiment. Does not the beggar grown 
rich sometimes yearn for his discarded tatters? 
American customs and atmosphere are to him 
what a flood of sunshine is to the blind; he may 
feel its warmth, but the brilliant beams are not 
for him. Itis only after a sojourn of a few years 
that his viewpoint begins to broaden. Then he 
begins to realize that in the whole history of his 
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people the Jew never had a period of tranquillity 
parallel to the present in the United States. 
Gradually he even becomes proud of his adopted 
fatherland. And while in his heart of hearts 
he never ceases to hanker after “the fish, which 
we did eat in Egypt,’ he knows that this coun- 
try is his Canaan, the Promised Land. 


The tragedy and comedy began with the 
first generation born on American soil, or, as 
Mr. Brudno puts it, with the growth of 
“ Jakie”’ and “ Rachel,” or perhaps more 
often, Jim and Catherine. 


Often Jim and Catherine usher in a tragedy,— 
the tragedy of the race. And the tragedy is not 
always one-sided. The fierce struggle arises 
from misunderstanding. Jim and Catherine de- 
mand independence, and they win their fight for 
it. But not infrequently independence is another 
name for tyranny. Jim cannot understand why 
“the old man” is so fond of the synagogue; he 
fails to see what chains “ daddie ” to those musty 
habits he brought over from the old country. 
Catherine frowns at the sound of the “old 
lady’s” Yiddish; her mother’s old-fashioned 
manners annoy her. At first the “old folks” 
make a bitter fight, but if old age has patience, 
youth has vigor. Little by little the elderly peo- 
ple weaken ; they soon begin to yield, but yield as 
they might, they never bend enough to please 
Jim and Catherine. Alas! alas! how often they 
break because they cannot bend! 
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As for Jim and Catherine, they have pros- 
pered. ‘They have changed their Sabbath 
from the seventh to the first day, their prayer- 
book from Hebrew to English, and they pray 
in neither tongue. 


They have changed beef for ham; they have 
scrupulously, nay, religiously, weeded out every 
Oriental herb from their garden; and, despite 
all, they seem to want something,—something 
indefinite and yet something that fills them with 
restlessness, with discontent, with a sense of 
failure. They are conscious of a void they can- 
not fill. They sometimes feel they have been 
fighting for a worthless cause. For Jim and 
Catherine want to gain in one leap what has 
taken others many struggling years, perhaps 
generations, to accomplish. They have gained 
other things with such ease that at first this, too, 
seems easy. I mean social recognition. They 
frequently forget that they have only bridged 
the past and the present, and that the only use- 
fulness there is in a bridge is that it gives others 
a chance to cross a chasm. They refuse to be 


treated as they would treat others. The same 
Jim and Catherine, when success smiles upon 
them, manifest a snobbishness toward the rest 
of their people that makes the seclusiveness of 
the non-Jew appear the warmest hospitality. 
Nothing is more ludicrously pathetic than the 
attitude of these climbers toward their less for- 
tunate coreligionists. 


In another particular, and a very signifi- 
cant and important one, the view of the mod- 
ern Jew is different from that of his father. 


While the Jew of the past regarded everything 
as subordinate to his faith, and it was with the 
eyes of his faith that he looked upon the world, 
the twentieth-century Jew views life as a man 
first, and as a Jew last. His desires, ambitions, 
and hopes are of the nation of which he is a 
part, not of his race, not of his creed. It is the 
natural pride of his blood that sometimes makes 
him strive for recognition as a member of his 
race, but only as a means of removing the world’s 
prejudice, not with the hope of retaining his 
Jewish identity. 


~\ ALCOHOLISM IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 


ALCOHOLISM is one of the most ter- 

rible scourges of France. It is a dan- 
ger of incalculably appalling force, a danger 
which menaces the individual, the family, 
and society, says an editorial in a recent num- 
ber of the Petit Journal (Paris). The dan- 
ger to the individual is both moral and phys- 


ical. 


Alcohol gradually denormalizes and decays the 
stomach, liver, kidneys, and lungs. A disease 
easily curable in a man who does not drink is 
fatal to a drinking man. The drunkard’s face 
shows the ravages of his vice. According to his 
temperament he bloats, yellows, or becomes 
livid; his hands shake; his breath exhales the 
poison that has steeped his organism; his health, 
like ‘his intellect, decays; he loses all sense of 
manly dignity. Morally he falls to a point where 
self-denial is impossible; to the point where he 
is conscious of nothing but anima! appetite. 

But he is piteous; he is helpless; his disease 
makes its own conditions. The pain that he in- 
flicts, the terror, the anguish, are the results of 
his weakness; he is not responsible for his acts. 
An honest man may commit the worst of crimes 
when under the influence of drink. 


Knowing this fact (a fact well known and 
recognized by medical experts), the officers 
of the army of France have opened a course 
of lectures intended to school the troops 
against the fatal consequences of drink. In 
an address delivered recently, Captain 
Romain, of the artillery, said to the men of 
his battery: 


You have seen drunkards often enough to 
know what a man is like at such a time. A 


drunken civilian is bad enough; a drunken sol- 
dier is doubly guilty. Not only does he com- 
promise his dignity as a man, but he stains his 
uniform and disgraces his comrades. Drunken- 
ness in the army calls the soldier before the 
council of war. If the vice is public,—that is 
to say, if the soldier is seen drunk on the street, 
in a café, saloon, theater, or other public place, 
—he is liable to be court martialed. The mili- 
tary code does not consider a man’s lack of 
moral consciousness an excuse for reprehen- 
sible action; in the eyes of the law his mental 
condition is an aggravation of his guilt; and a 
soldier who commits a crime when he is drunk 
is punished twice as severely as he would be 
should he commit the same crime when sober; 
because the fact of HIS DRUNKENNESS consti- 
tutes a crime in itself. 

Alcoholism is the curse of families in 
France as elsewhere! 

Alcoholism is the peril that menaces the 
State; the seed-sower of national degeneracy. 
The alcoholism of France diminishes the 
number of births: first by augmenting mor- 
tality and by aggravating depopulation; 
next, “ by destroying the energy and the in- 
tellect of the individual and by spreading the 
two great scourges tuberculosis and insanity. 
Alcoholism propagates tuberculosis,—an evil 
more to be dreaded than black death.” 


It destroys the bodily organs; its victim is a 
living corpse, a walking corpse, contaminating 
the air that he breathes. Insanity is the in- 
evitable doom of the drunkard who lives to die 
a.natural death. There is not a man on earth 
who drinks hard who may not, at any moment, 
be seized by the epileptic fury known as de- 
lirium tremens, and he may be thankful if he 
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comes out of that fury without committing mur- 
der. Of all countries France ought to be first 
able to give her opinion of alcoholism, because 
her increase in crime is directly due to it; and 
confining ovr*selves to military facts, we are 


forced to declare that the majority of the sol- 
diers sent to Africa to atone for their crimes 
in the disciplinary corps committed their crimes 
when drunk or because drink had degraded 
them to a point where crime was possible. 


HOW FRANCE IS LOSING IN THE RACE FOR 
POPULATION. 


HE results of. the French census of 
March, 1906, which were recently 
published, have made a perfectly crushing 
impression in France. The total number of 
inhabitants in the republic on March 4, 1906, 
was 39,252,267, showing an increase, dur- 
ing the period of 1901-1906, of only 290,322 
persons, or an annual average of 58,000. 

In the fifteen years between 1891 and 
1906 the total increase amounted to 909,000, 
and thus it will be seen that it required more 
than fifteen years for France to add 1,000,- 
000 inhabitants to its population. Should 
progress in this regard continue at the same 
slow rate,—of which there is every probabil- 
ity,—the year 1915 will be reached before 
France can count 40,000,000 inhabitants. 
In this connection it must also be remarked 
that whatever little increase there has been 
in the population of France must, to a great 
extent, be credited to the immigration of for- 
eign elements, which has been particularly 
noticeable during the last few years. Con- 
sequently, one may reasonably consider the 
actual French population to be at a stand- 
still. 

A comparison of the French results with 
those of the German census completed only 
three months earlier has many interesting 
features to offer. Such a comparison is made 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung of Munich. 


The German Empire had, at the time of its 
foundation, 40,000,000 inhabitants, while France 
had from 38,000,000 to 39,000,000, a rather in- 
significant difference in numbers between the 
two countries. In 1905 the German population 
had increased to more than 60,000,000, and at 
the beginning of 1907 the figure reached 61,500,- 
000 people. From 1890 to 1905 Germany added 
11,000,000 inhabitants to her population, while 
the corresponding figure in France was less than 
1,000,000, which shows the German ratio of in- 
crease to be twelve times that of the French 
one. At the present time the German Empire 
has 22,000,000 inhabitants more than France, and 
in 1915 the difference will, in all probability, 
amount to 30,000,000. A little further on,—say, 
twenty-five years from now,—the population of 
Germany will, quite likely, be double that of 
France; for every year that passes the popula- 
tion figures of the two countries change grad- 
ually in favor of the German Empire. 


The greater increase of the German popu- 
lation must be ascribed principally to the con- 
siderably greater number of births in Ger- 
many. During the year 1905, 2,100,000 
children were born in the Fatherland, as 
against only 807,000 in France. 

The excess of births over deaths was, in the 
same year, 37,000 in France and 863,000 in Ger- 
many,—i. e., twenty-three times as great in the 
latter country as in the former. Another cause 
of the strong population increase in Germany is 
the remarkable falling off in the emigration. 
In 1880 more than 200,000 Germans emigrated 
to foreign countries, but in 1905 the number 
was only 28,000. In France the emigration has 
at all times been of little consequence. 

From another point of view a comparison 
of the population statistics is of great inter- 
est: Of the number added to the population 
of France during the last five years 130,000 
were contributed by Paris and vicinity, mak- 
ing the increase in all the rest of the country 
amount to only 160,000 inhabitants. In 
fifty-five out of eighty-eight departments a 
decrease of the population was even recorded. 
This is a very serious matter, comments the 
writer in the Munich journal, indicating a 
tendency to actual “depopulation” in a 
rather large territory. In Germany the in- 
crease of the population in the different lo- 
calities between 1900 and 1905 averaged 7.5 
per cent., the lowest figure being 0.6 per 
cent., in Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and the high- 
est 17.1 per cent., in Bremen. Among the 
Prussian provinces, Brandenburg stood in 
the front rank, with 13.6 per cent., while 
eastern Prussia came last, with 1.5 per cent. 
The great difference between the various lo- 
calities, in regard to the increase of popula- 
tion, is accounted for by the migration of 
people from the rural districts to the large 
cities and industrial centers. 

Still another feature_of the comparison be- 
tween the two countries,—the distribution 
of the population in cities and country com- 
munities,—is well deserving of attention. 
The French census showed fifteen cities with 
more than 100,000 inhabitants, while the 
German enumeration embraced no less than 


forty such cities. 
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Among these Germany has nineteen munici- 
palities with over 200,000 inhabitants each, as 
against five in France. Paris comes first with 
2,763,000, and then follow Marseilles with 517,- 
000, Lyons with 472,000, Bordeaux with 252,000, 
and Lille with 206,000 inhabitants. The increase 
in Paris proper was, during the last five-year 
period, 49,000, and in greater Paris 130,000 in- 
habitants. ‘This is a small figure compared with 
the population increase in greater Berlin, and it 
will not be very long before the latter city will 
surpass greater Paris in number of inhabitants. 
Among the other large cities of France, Mar- 
seilles showed an increase of about 26,000, and 
Lyons 13,000, while Bordeaux and Lille had to 
record a rather considerable decrease,—an oc- 
currence which one would look for in vain in 
Germany. Of places with more than 10,000 in- 
habitants each France had only 282, while Ger- 
many had 525, or nearly twice as many. The 
number of places with a population of 10,000 
to 20,000 was in Germany 276 and in France 
only 153. More than 20,000 inhabitants were 
found in 249 German cities, the corresponding 
number in France being 129. 

The census figures also showed that France 
had 18,714 communities, or more than half 
of the total number, with less than 500 in- 
habitants each. ‘The striking pre-eminence 
of Paris over all other French cities depends 
on the fact that one-twelfth of the entire 
population of France resides in greater Paris, 


the capital and its immediate vicinity. Only 
one of every twenty Germans has his domi- 
cile in greater Berlin. 

The slight increase in the population causes 
the French statesmen and economists a great 
deal of worry, and every conceivable effort 
has been employed in order to bring about 
an improvement in this regard. Up to 1880 
the increase was pretty normal, but from 
then on the birth-rate has gradually declined 
more and more. ‘The result hereof manifests 
itself very pronouncedly in the present gen- 
eration. ‘There is a remarkable want of sol- 
diers and laborers. Although the require- 
ments of the-military service have been con- 
siderably modified from time to time, it is 
quite difficutt to fill the regular quota of the 
army on a peace-footing, and in a few years 
from now this will be altogether infeasible. 
It is evident, says the German writer in con- 
clusion, that the increase in population is of 
paramount importance for the future of a 
country, since only the nation whose popula- 
tion is on the increase will be able, in dec- 
ades and centuries to come, to hold its own 
in the universal competition for political and 
economical influence. 


MAKING ROME A SEAPORT. 


‘THE commission appointed by the Italian 

Government for the purpose of devis- 
ing some adequate and appropriate means of 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
proclamation of Rome as the capital of a 
united Italy has hit upon the project of mak- 
ing Rome a seaport as the most generally nec- 
essary and desirable piece of work for the 
government to undertake. 

In a recent number of the Nuova Antologia 
is a long and detailed article on this plan, 
which it is hoped will be carried into execu- 
tion at once and completed in time for the 
celebration in 1911, the date of the anniver- 
sary above mentioned. The author, who is 
most enthusiastic about the great benefits to 
be derived from the undertaking, divides 
these good effects into six broad classes, most 
diverse in nature, beginning with the least 
important and mounting to those which will 
change the industrial conditions not only of 
Rome but of the whole central part of Italy. 

He first cited sea-bathing made possible 
for the poorer classes of Rome, who now 
have no relief from the excessive heat of the 
long Roman summers. 


The city is twenty-four kilometers from the 
sea at Ostia, where the new seaport is to be 
placed, and already the city limits extend to the 
sea, although as a matter of fact Rome is as 
much an inland city as Paris, as far as any but 
the well-to-do are concerned. A _ waste of 
swamps, marshes and barren land lies between 
Rome and Ostia, over which it is proposed, as 
one of the first developments of the larger proj- 
ect, to run an electric tramway, which will carry 
people swiftly, frequently, and cheaply to the 
cat ad much as poor New Yorkers go to Coney 
Island. 


In the second place, cheap and healthful 
lodgings could be secured for those who are 
now crowded together in immemorably old 
and unsanitary tenement-houses in Rome. 
The price of lodgings and food has been 
steadily going up in Rome for a number of 
years, till there is really a good deal of suf- 
fering among the smaller tradespeople, who 
cannot secure a decent place to live for a 
sum which leaves them anything to live on. 
It is not necessary to dwell on this phase of 
the author’s arguments, for it is simply a re- 
capitulation of the advantages of our own 
system of suburban residence for people of 
moderate means who are occupied in the city. 
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The system is, however, almost wholly un- 
known in Italy, and the well-known advan- 
tages of it,—good air, plenty of room, pos- 
sibility for gardens and for gathering of con- 
genial people, better health of women and chil- 
dren, etc.,—are insisted upon at great length. 

In a similar way an American can take 
for granted the third point made, the bene- 
fits of a summer home elsewhere than in the 
city, even if it is not possible to spend all the 
year around outside of city streets. 

The author then advances one argument 
which shows conditions quite different from 
our own, but which seem to have an impor- 
tance even beyond the suburban homes idea. 
He argues that when the. seaport Rome is 
built it should be partly planned to attract 
wealthy tourists looking for a winter resort, 
—the same class which enriches so bounti- 
fully the French and Italian Riviera, and 
Egypt. It is almost certain that if, to the 
attraction of Rome already existing, histor- 
ical, artistic, social, and archeological, was 
added a modern, convenient, luxurious but 
not too expensive winter resort, quiet and 
restful, but close to a great metropolis, tour- 
ists of all nationalities would flock there in 
great rumbers, bringing the golden shower 
of almost clear profit they bestow on every 
land they visit. The fact that the great 
steamship lines could deposit passengers di- 
rectly at this port would also add to the 
number of winter sojourners, while Italians 
themselves and a more modest class of tour- 
ists from France and Switzerland would be 
likely to use the place as a summer resort. 

It is on the last two arguments that the 
article concentrates most of its ardor: the tre- 
mendous commercial value of a seaport at 
that place, and the great boom it would give 
to the development of the rich hinterland of 
Central Italy back of it. The new port 
would not have to solicit business, the author 
thinks, for there are .a number of interests 
which are fairly suffering for lack of it, and 
which would make use of it the moment it 
was available. 


For one thing, the immense numbers of Italian 
emigrants who must.now go south to Naples or 
north to Genoa would embark and disembark at 
maritime Rome, with much economy of time 
and money. As yet there is but little emigration 
from the center of Italy, perhaps for the very 
lack of a nearby port, but there is little doubt 
that the presence of such a port would bring out 
great numbers of them. As soon as one line of 
steamships stopped at Ostia all others would 
be forced to do so by the laws of competition, 
and such are the proportions of the steamship 
service to Italian ports that that would at once 


insure the arrival of 300 ships a year, through 
emigration alone, which is in itself thus able to 
support a port. 


This is, however, but the smallest part of 
the possibilities of the future. All the move- 
ment of eastern traffic, toward and from 
Egypt, India, China, Japan, and Australia, 
already passes the very spot where it is pro- 
posed to open maritime Rome; so that not the 
smallest deviation from its course would be 
necessary for vessels to stop there. ‘This 
puts the markets of the world, both for ex- 
port and import, virttially at the doors of 
Rome. ‘The business men of that city, would 
by means of a canal be able to carry their 
goods to the steamships with but one han- 
dling. What is almost more important, raw 
material of all kinds, cotton from Egypt and 
India, iron, coal, wool, etc., which are now 
brought to Rome from Genoa or Naples by 
railroad, at almost prohibitive prices and 
with the utmost uncertainty and delay, would 
arrive directly from the countries where they 
are produced and be delivered to manufac- 
turers almost at first hand. ‘This would place 
the center of Italy at once on a par with the 
north of Italy, where, as everybody knows, 
the growth of silk, cotton, and woolen manu- 
facture has been prodigious of late years. 

The general character of the inhabitants 
of central Italy favors this hope of an im- 
mediate emergence of the country into a 
manufacturing center. They are intelligent, 
industrious, honest, and capable of becoming 
admirably competent factory hands. More- 
over, they are suffering from lack of work. 
An industrial future like the busy prosper- 
ous present of Lombardy and Piedmont is 
thus virtually assured to central Italy if the 
plan is carried into execution. Cotton, jute, 
and woolen mills, iron-foundries, glass-works 
and the like would spring up in almost in- 
stant response to the new conditions. Also 
more purely Italian processes like fine-furni- 
ture making, the manufacture of all kinds 
of macaroni, etc. The presence of cheap coal 
would supply motor power for all sorts of 
industries. Moreover, the life of the factory 
hands would be under pleasant conditions at 
maritime Rome, clean, new, modern, roomy, 
with sea-air and cheap hygienic houses. 

Another most desirable end would be at- 
tained ; i. e., the improvement of life in Sar- 
dinia and Corsica. These two islands, with 
their obstinate backwardness, form one of 
the knottiest problems for Italian econo- 
mists, They are fifty years behind the rest 
of Italy and show no signs of waking up. 
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WHAT IS TO BE THE 
N OMINALLY Tripoli is Turkish terri- 


tory, but as a writer on ‘“ New 
Africa” in La Rivista Italiana di Sociologia 
(Rome) remarks, the decision of the great 
powers in 1890 to recognize the rights of 
the Sultan has not proved able to withstand 
the revelation of the value of the land. Lit- 
tle by little France and England have “ ac- 
quired ” larger and larger tracts of so-called 
Turkish territory, until now all the hinter- 
land of ‘Tripoli, which should have gone with 
it, has been absorbed or is in’ process of ab- 
sorption by one of the other of these powers. 
Vittorio Nazari, in a vigorously written 
article in the Nuova Antologia (Rome) calls 
upon Italy to rouse herself and take action in 
securing her share before it is too late. Al- 
ready, owing to the encroachments above 
mentioned, Tripoli has lost a great share of 
her commercial possibilities. 


The British campaign has been most thorough. 
From the mouth of the River Niger they have 
established an excellent service of steamships, 
which carry freight direct to European ports. 
Up the river as far as Lakoja they have a swift 
service of river boats, which bring the freight 
down to the seacoast, and now they have pro- 
jected a network of railway lines which will con- 
nect Lakoja with all the sultanates of the cen- 
ter. This means simply that the large and very 
important caravan trade from the Sahara and 
the trade with the populous regions of the Sou- 
dan, which for centuries have found their way 
to the sea through Tripoli, have been diverted 
from this natural route, leaving Tripoli with 
nothing but its agricultural possibilities, 


It is too late to prevent this loss, but Sig- 
nor Nazari urges Italian authorities to has- 
ten and save what is left. 

Tripoli, although now so neglected among 
the flourishing colonies of North Africa as 
to be called the Cinderella of the region, pos- 
sesses many advantages which peculiarly fit 
it for being the scene of a great colonial cam- 
paign by Italy. In the first place, it is no un- 
certain venture. Its history shows that all 
it needs is intelligent cultivation to make it 
of great value agriculturally. 


In the time of the Roman Empire it was 
famous for its fertility, especially the region now 
known as Barca. Prodigious quantities of olives 
were raised here in Roman times, as well as 
grains of all kinds and fruits famous for their 
abundance and excellence. The fertile soil and 
favorable climate have neither of them changed 
since those days, but centuries of the wretched 
and corrupt rule of Turkey, with its system of 
absentee and irresponsible officials, have reduced 
the people to the state of dull and despairing 


FUTURE OF TRIPOLI? 


apathy in which Egypt was before England took 
hold of it. The presént flourishing condition of 
that country, and of Algeria, which was rescued 
y the French from similar misrule, shows what 
lies before Tripoli under a wise and just Euro- 
pean administration. Another favorable factor 
is that there is no war of conquest against the 
native inhabitants needed as in the ill-fated 
Abyssinian campaign. The population, which is 
very sparsely scattered over the country, there 
being on an average only one inhabitant to a 
square mile, would welcome eagerly a change 
from their cruel and rapacious Turkish mas- 
ters: 

Signor Nazari warns his people, however, 
that a war is needed which is sometimes more 
difficult for a modern and bureaucratic nation 
to conduct than a war of conquest, and that 
is a campaign of strict economic wisdom and 
honesty, free from red tape, bold, full of 
initiative, honest, and persistent. Great en- 
gineering undertakings are needed to regu- 
late the water supply, and in letting these 
contracts there must be the greatest care to 
avoid the disastrous corruption so flagrant in 
the French attempt in Panama. Signor 
Nazari seems inclined to believe that it will 
be better for Italy to turn all her atten- 
tion to making ‘Tripoli an agricultural re- 
gion rather than trying (at least for some 
time) to do anything with commercial enter- 
prises, and he shows many excellent reasons 
for this decision: The country is infinitely 
more adapted to farming by Europeans 
than is generally supposed. “There are a num- 
ber of false impressions about the soil and 
climate. For instance, tourists visiting the 
city of Tripoli report that the Desert of 
Sahara begins directly outside the city. 

This is an erroneous idea, since the 
stretches of sand visible from the city are only 
sand dunes, blown in from the sea, such as 
may be seen from many seaboard European 
cities, while back of them there are hundreds 
of miles of plains which need only a regular 
supply of water to make them enormously 
fertile. “The tropical and unhealthy nature 
of the climate is also much exaggerated. In 
many respects the climate is like that of Sicily 
and southern Italy, no harder for Europeans 
to bear, and capable of producing all the same 
crops. 

Moreover, the whole region of Barca is 
a veritable Paradise run to seed, and is quite 
ready, with very little assistance, in soil, cli- 
mate, and vegetation, to support hundreds of 
thousands of Europeans. It could thus be 
colonized at once and used as a base of opera- 
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tions in the reclamation of the more arid 
parts of the country, just as our Middle 
Western States have little by little conquered 
the region formerly known as the Great 
American Desert. ‘The changes that will 
take place in a soil supposedly arid, under 
the influence of water and cultivation, are 
well known in themselves and are illustrated 
brilliantly in the agricultural successes of Al- 
geria and Egypt, as well as in those parts of 


THE RUSSIAN DUSE IN 


U NQUESTIONABLY one of the great- 


est, if not the greatest, of living Rus- 
sian actresses, Madame Vyera Feodorovna 
Kommissarzhevskaya, will make her début 
on the American stage in New York City on 
the second of the present month. She 
has been called the Russian Duse, but 
when we think of the latter in Goldoni’s 
plays, or in Dumas’ Camille; and of Kom- 
missarzhevskaya in Ibsen’s play, or Suder- 
mann’s, or in Chekhov’s, or Ostrovski’s 
dramas, we are forced to recognize that, not- 
withstanding the realism common to both, 
Kommissarzhevskaya must still be regarded 
as a genuine Russian actress. “To be sure, 
both are distinguished for their striking femi- 
ninity, both know how to appeal powerfully 
to the sympathies of the public in delineating 
the characteristic traits of womanliness. Like 
Duse, this great Russian can awaken com- 
passion, can fill one with tenderness, and can 
touch deeply. But as to style, Kommissar- 
zhevskaya possesses something which is dis- 
tinctly original, characterized by the Russian 
critic, Bellyayev, as follows: 

Her style represents one of the most compli- 
cated forms of neurasthenia. Her nervous organ- 
ization is extremely sensitive, to such an extent 
that in moments of greatest inspiration her en- 
tire being vibrates like a broken chord. She 


is then m a state of extreme nervous tension; 
she evidently does not spare herself, and I am 


convinced that in strongly dramatic scenes she - 


absorbs impressions with all her senses at once. 
It is for this reason that she is constantly in a 
state of exaltation; it is for this reason that her 
sensibilities are so acute and her being so re- 
sean Hers is the organization of an Eolian 
larp. 


The actress is an artist by right of in- 
heritance. The daughter of the tenor Kom- 


‘missarzhevski, a scion of a noble Polish 


family and in his day an operatic star in the 
imperial theaters of St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, she took her first lessons in dramatic art 


Tripoli, near the city, which are already cul- 
tivated with the aid of Artesian wells. 

The Italian writer closes his article by 
quoting Leroy-Beaulieu’s famous words about 
Algeria, that it is a country which over more 
than half of its territory is as richly endowed 
as any country in the world, and that it con- 
stitutes a “new France” lying at the very 
ports of old France. Is not this exactly the 
relation which Tripoli bears to Italy ? 


THE UNITED STATES. 














MADAME KOM MISSARZHEVSKAYA. 


from the famous artist of the imperial stage, 
V. N. Davydovy, in St. Petersburg. 


After a brief course of instruction she joined 
her father in Moscow and became his pupil in 
singing. In 1892, at the age of sixteen, she be- 
came the wife of Count Muraviev, but after a 
short period of unhappy married life she obtained 
a divorce and devoted herself to dramatic art. 
She made her first appearance on the provincial 
stage in Novo-Cherkassk (southern Russia) in 
1893. She then played in Wilno, where her 
success was immediate. In 1896 she secured an 
engagement at the Imperial Theater of St. 
Petersburg, and achieved there a noted triumph 
in her réle as Rose in Sudermann’s “ The Battle 
of the Butterflies.” 


The sensitive nature of the actress was 
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repelled by the officiousness and bureaucratic 
methods prevailing in the Imperial Theater. 
She left it suddenly to star in the provinces. 
So great was the enthusiasm provoked by her 
in all of the Russian cities where she appeared 
that the management of the Imperial Theater 
was forced to make her a very advantageous 
offer in order to induce her to return to the 
Imperial stage. Kommissarzhevskaya pre- 
ferred, however, to retain her independence 
and to devote herself to the interpretation of 
dramatic art as she understood it. After a re- 
markable series of successes in the provinces 
she returned to St. Petersburg. 

Her playing of Sudermann’s “ Magda” at the 
Panayev Theater in St. Petersburg in 1902 
evoked a veritable storm of enthusiastic ap- 
proval. The critics sang her praises unstintingly, 
and agreed in ranking her Magda with that of 
Duse. As one of the critics indicated: “ Per- 
sonal suffering as expressed by her appealed 
powerfully to the sympathies of her hearers. 
Her protest against this suffering, its realism, 
and its sincerity moved them strangely, and in- 
spired them with admiration for the consummate 
skill of the artist.” But what marks her as an 
artist of the highest rank is her masterly con- 
trol of her passions in the most dramatic situa- 
tions. : 
The Russian Duse so completely gained 
the affection of the theater-going public in 
St. Petersburg that she was practically forced 
by the latter to remain in the metropolis. In 
1903 she built the present ‘‘ Kommissarzhevs- 
kaya Dramatic Theater,” acknowledged to 
be the best-appointed playhouse in Russia. 
She has surrounded herself by a troupe of 


distinguished artists, and with their aid has 
consistently developed her interpretation of 
modern realistic dramas. The authors whose 
plays are prominently represented in her 
repertoire are Ibsen, Sudermann, Maeter- 
linck, Andreyev, Chekhov, and Ostrovski. 

To the characters created by these authors 
she has given an interpretation of her own, 
and her associates are both guided and in- 
spired by her views. 

“Ine would hardly expect to find in the slender, 
g, ‘lish figure, with its almost childlike face and 
sinile, that tense dramatic force and nervous 
energy that are revealed on the stage. But, in 
Kommissarzhevskaya’s eyes and their changing 
expression one may feel a great latent force. 
They seem to illuminate her entire being and to 
radiate waves of personal magnetism. 


Kommissarzhevskaya comes to New York 
with a company of twenty-six artists. Her 
leading man is Bravich, and the manager 
Nicholas Orlov. The latter is known to the 
New York theatergoers as the stage-manager 
of Orlenev’s company, where Nazimova 
gained her first laurels a few years ago. She 
brings also an elaborate collection of stage 
decorations. She will make her début here as 
Nora in Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House.” ‘This 
will be followed by Sudermann’s “ Fires of 
St. John ” and “ The Battle of Butterflies ” ; 
Maeterlinck’s “ Sister Beatrice’; Ibsen’s 
“Master Builder”; Chekhov’s ‘“ Uncle 
Vaniya,” and other plays; Ostrovski’s “‘ Sav- 
age’; Andreyev’s “ Life of Man,” and prob- 
ably by other modern plays. 





THE PEOPLE’S THEATER AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


R USSIA has shown the way to other na- 

tions in at least one respect,—namely, 
in her ability to establish and successfully 
conduct a people’s theater. ‘Though other 
countries have attempted such an organiza- 
tion, none has as yet attained the success won 
by the popular theater in St. Petersburg, 
which was founded by the present Emperor. 
It was at the exposition of Nijni-Novgorod, 
writes M. Maheo in The Monde Moderne 
(Paris), that the Czar was inspired with the 
happy idea of suggesting to his Minister of 
Education that the great Hall of Arts might, 
at the close of the exposition, be rebuilt at 
St. Petersburg in the Alexander Park as a 
Yopular theater, where it appeared in due 
course, and is now known as the People’s 


House. 


The building is constructed of iron, stone, 
and cement, and is consequently fireproof. 
Besides the theater proper there are several 
large dancing and music halls, with, more- 
over, a large dining-hall, which is capable of 
seating several thousand persons. 


The caterer for this department has a settled 
tariff of prices arranged by the committee of 
management, which he is bound to follow un- 
der pain of forfeiting his post. The cuisine is 
daily inspected by an official and a medical man. 
The waitresses receive no fixed salary, but de- 
rive, it is shown, a fair remuneration for their 
services from gratuities. A satisfactory lunch 
may be had in the hall for half a rouble, or lit- 
tle less than 30 cents. In one year the profits 
arising from this department alone amounted 
to nearly $80,000. 


‘The theater proper is the most imposing 
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hall of the building, measuring as it does 
some 34 meters in length, by 28 meters in 
breadth, and 14 in height. The hall, the 
flooring of which is of asphalt, can seat 3000 
persons, and of the seats occupied by these 
people only 1247 are charged for, such seats 
being the orchestra-stalls. In case of danger 
from fire the stage can be entirely isolated 
from the body of the theater by a sheet-iron 
curtain and inundated in forty seconds. The 
actors are paid as follows: first roles, $125 
a month; second roles, $100 a month; third 
roles, $75,—prices, says M. Maheo, which 
compare somewhat unfavorably with those 
given to performers at the imperial theaters, 
typically Russian as a rule in their extrava- 
gance. However, the people of St. Peters- 
burg appear to be satisfied with their actors, 
who are gradually beginning to find that 
they can make their way to the imperial the- 
aters if they show talent, an important point 
in developing the dramatic talent of aspir- 
ants. Nor is the people deprived of opera, 
whether comic or grand, an arrangement 
having been entered into whereby, for a 
smaller rate of payment than usual, the 


LONG-DISTANCE 


[N a recent number of J/lustrirte Zeitung, 
the long-distance photography of Belin 
is described. 

Professor Korn at Munich is no longer 
the only one who is able to reproduce photo- 
graphs at long distance by telegraphic means. 
In France, where much honor has been shown 
the German professor, many inventors are 
at present engaged in constructing new de- 
vices. Of these, the Lyonnaise physicist, 
Edouard Belin, has, so far, accomplished the 
best results with his so-called “ telestereo- 
graph.” Similarly to what the engineers 
Berjonneau and Grimaud have done, Belin 
has sought to get free of the fundamental 
principle of the long-distance photography of 
Korn,—that is, from the use of selenium. 
The electrical conductivity of this substance 
is capable of being influenced by light. Korn 
was the first to utilize this property for the 
reproduction of photographs over a wire. 
Selenium has been at once the strength and 
the weakness of telephotography, for the rea- 
son that complicated arrangements had to be 
devised in order to compensate for the varia- 
bility of this metal after undergoing the 
effects of the electric current for a time. 


singers of the imperial opera-houses consent 
to give their services for the benefit of the 
lower orders. ‘The last year’s receipts for 
the theater itself only amounted to some 
$70,000, so small a sum that a further sub- 
vention of $200,000 was required from the 
imperial treasury. 

It is found, however, that the eternal pol- 
icy of repression enters into the idea of the 
popular theater, notwithstanding the excel- 
lent spirit which its existence suggests. One 
result is that the popular mind is not at all 
stimulated by the proper kind of intellectual 
nourishment. For example, no play which 
breathes anything. like a spirit of true liberty 
is permitted to be played. Melodrama of the 
most mediocre kind, bordering on the vacuous 
and the ridiculous, is the best a popular audi- 
ence may expect. Even those scenes which 
depict the peasant’s life as being tragic or 
slavish are summarily expurgated, and the 
melodramatist is encouraged, in composing 
his plays, to suggest to the Russian people 
that no possible existence could eclipse theirs 
in the matter of happiness,—clearly a stul- 
tification of the drama’s purport. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The new apparatus of Belin, as well as 
those of Berjonneau and Grimaud, do not 
any longer make use at-the forwarding sta- 
tion of the influence of light upon the elec- 
tric transmission exercised by selenium. Pro- 
fessor Korn rolled, as is well known, his 
photograph about: a kind of phonographic 
cylinder. This cylinder was spirally revolved 
by clockwork upon the interior of a metallic 
shell of such sort that every pqint of the 
photograph was compelled ta pass a tiny 
orjfice in the shell. An incandescent electric 
light in the cylinder sent through the photo- 
graph and the orifice in the outer shell a 
slender beam of light, which influenced, more 
or less,—according to whether bright or dark 
places of the photograph were passing,—the 
sheet of selentum which had previously beer 
put in suitable position. ‘The electric cur- 
rent passing through this plate was corre- 
spondingly affected. Now, the French in- 
ventors retained the phonographic cylinder of - 
Korn, but in order to influence the electric 
current they utilized photographs direct,—in 
fact, the relief surfaces of these. First of all, - 
Berjonneau and Grimaud transformed the 
photographs into the so-called facsimile- 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEW OF A LANDSCAPE TRANSMITTED 
A DISTANCE OF I700 KILOMETERS BY 
THE BELIN APPARATUS. 


gravures, which are composed of minute 
points. Belin, on the other hand, had re- 
course to carbon photographs, over whose 
surfaces-in-relief a little metal point glides 
in spirals of 1-6 mm. This point transmits 
over the telegraph wire stronger or weaker 
electric currents in correspondence with the 
depressions or elevations of the carbon photo- 
graph by means of a transmitting arrange- 
ment of levers. 

At the receiving station, Professor Korn 
applies in an ingenious manner a galvano- 
meter. But Edouard Belin has recourse to 
the oscillograph of the savant Blondel. ‘This 
consists of two extremely fine wires arranged 
in the form of an arc completing the electric 
circuit of the whole line. Upon this arc- 
shaped device a mirror of 1 mm. length by 
.7 mm. breadth is secured. As soon as a 
current passes through the fine wires, the 
arc turns in such manner as to result in the 
mirror facing towards the outside. It thus 
receives the vivid rays of a Nernst light. 
These are then reflected through an optical 
lens, behind which revolves in a metallic 
shell a sensitive photographic film wound 
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upon a roller,—similarly to the phonographic 
cylinder. By means of the lens, the photo- 
graphic film is covered in a few minutes with 
the picture from the sending station. It is 
now possible through some technical pro- 
cedures to enlarge the picture and to obtain 
a darker or brighter result. For Belin in- 
terposes between the oscillating mirror and 
the optical lens a piece of colored glass 
which varies from an opaque black to com- 
plete transparency. ‘The electric currents 
passing through the minute wires incline the 
attached mirror in such manner that it throws 
the beam from the Nernst light through the 
lens, now upon the dark part of the glass, 
now upon the brighter parts. 

Let it be noticed here that the object at 
the receiving station is to secure by the ac- 
tion of a beam of light a dark spot for a dark 
one in the original and so with the bright 
and intermediate spots. ‘The differences in 
shades at the sending station are so managed 
as to produce corresponding variations in the 
current transmitted. So, likewise, at the re- 
ceiving end these variations in the strength 
of the current as it arrives is utilized to pro- 
duce variations in the strength of the light 
which falls upon the sensitive film. “These 
variations in the strength of the light in cor- 
respondence with the variations in the cur- 
rent are secured by the oscillating mirror re- 
flecting the beam of light upon the variously 
shaded portions of the colored glass. Al- 
though this causes the direction of the beam 
to change, correction is effected by means of 
the lens,—the result being that a beam of 
light varying in strength is continually fo- 
cused at a certain point. Past this point the 
sensitized film is spirally revolved. ‘Thus is 
produced a succession of minute and various- 
ly shaded spots covering the film. As these 
shadings correspond precisely with those of 
the original photograph, we obtain a faithful 
reproduction. ‘To recapitulate: the varia- 
tions of relief on the carbon print at the 
sending station are utilized to secure a cur- 
rent of varying strength. This varying cur- 
rent causes, by means of the oscillograph, a 
beam of light to fall upon variously shaded 
portions of the colored glass. ‘This brings 
about variations in the strength of light of 
the beam. And the lens constantly directs 
this fluctuating beam to a single focus. 

One is able at once to obtain positive and 
also negative clichés by means of a simple re- 
versal of the glass plate (so that the bright 
and the dark parts are struck by the rays in 
reverse order). ‘This is quite important for 
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purposes of reproduction. With the system 
of the engineers Berjonneau and Grimaud 
the receiving station is very similar. As an 
objection to both systems it must be observed 
that the preparations at the sending station 
are time consuming,—especially seeing that 
two hours are requisite for the production of 
a facsimile-gravure. “The carbon photograph 
of Belin which furnishes the surface-in-relief 
also demands very precise arrangements. 
Professor Korn works constantly upon the 
telephone lines between Berlin-Paris and 
London-Paris. ‘Thus have been transmitted 
good photographs, but only portraits. Edéu- 
ard Belin was the first who was able to 
reproduce telegraphically a landscape,—a 
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little church surrounded by trees. The 
French telegraph authorities put at his dis- 
posal at night the mutually connected tele- 
phone lines of Paris-Lyons-Bordeaux-Tours- 
Paris,—that is to say, a wire of 1717 kilo- 
meters. In exactly twenty-two minutes three 
seconds the sending apparatus had transmit- 
ted with great precision around through 
France back to the receiving apparatus stand- 
ing upon the same table the little photo- 
graphic view of the landscape. Although 
the last word in the department of telepho- 
tography may not be spoken for a long while, 
still the apparatus of Belin from its sim- 
plicity and perfection marks a real advance 
over the system of Korn. 


PORTUGAL AND SPAIN IN THE WORK OF CIVILIZATION. 


| O the Iberian nations we must concede 

the credit of having furnished, how- 
ever unconsciously or involuntarily, the first 
impulse to positive modern culture, says M. 
Phileas Lesbesque, writing in the Mercure 
de France (Paris). Spain’s part in it was 
involuntary. The Portuguese discoveries, 
however, were the hard-earned results of 
patient and methodical effort. Vasco de 
Gama found the maritime route to India 
because he looked for it, but Christopher 
Columbus came upon a country that he had 
not expected to find, a country that he had 
never thought of. 

The Portuguese plan of discovery was 
double; it covered the west and the south (as 
the Azores show), and it was personal to the 
nation. Dom Joao II. of Portugal warded off 
Columbus because he (Columbus) was not a 
Portuguese. Dom Joao was not disposed to 
give his fleets into the hands of an Italian. 
Portugal’s idea was to rival the work of the 
lesser states and to put an end to the power 
of Venice. The discovery of America, the Afri- 
can voyage, and the first voyage around the 
world (Magellan’s) worked a capital revolu- 
tion in the action of humanity. Commercial 
speculation, industry, and general exchanges of 
all kinds took a new turn. 

The fever of colonization, derived from 
the enthusiasm of the Crusades, succeeded 
that other fever, and by fighting against the 
Mussulman’s power in the Orient Portugal 
saved-Europe from a Turkish invasion. 

Then the reaction came, and, after a cen- 
tury of dazzling splendor, Iberia sank back to 
her former poverty, so stripped, so ruined, and 
in such piteous condition that Cervantes could 


caricature her when he wrote the pathetic 
satire of “Don Quixote.” The heroic figure 


' 


of a race just escaped from the trap of an out- 
rageous fallacy is caricatured in every page of 
that mournful work. The character of Don 
Quixote is the type of the generous soul of a 
distressed but incorruptible people. The book 
“Don Quixote,” as a whole, is like a last will 
and testament of chivalry and liberal Christian 
thought. 

Camoens, the Portuguese, was the first of 
the modern poets. His works marked the 
positive conception of art, which was “ less 
the product of a new attitude toward life 
than the revulsion of one state of the Atavic 
mind nurtured by Christianity and chivalry.” 

The influence of the Crusades was seen in 
the Iberian countries in the spontaneous crea- 
tion of Gothic architecture. Poetic feeling 
was rejuvenated by the discovery of unknown 
continents, and “from the pure spring of 
the poetic sentiment painting and music 
drank deep.” 

The Villancico, which alternated, in_ the 
church, with liturgic chants, was a direct issue 
of the people’s intuition. All singers sang in 
Portuguese; the language of Portugal was the 
natural language of song. We may classify the 
first steps of ‘European civilization as Chris- 
tianity, chivalry, poetry, the exaltation of the 
heroic effort, and music. Heliodorus of Paiva 
and Damiao de Goes spread out tradition be- 
fore the feet of Palestrina. “Everything com- 
bined to fill the mind with splendid images and 
to give a higher idea of the human forces.” 


(Humboldt). 

Camoens was at one pole of Iberian 
genius; Miguel Cervantes was at the other. 
But the two heralds of the new era were 
equally true to reality. The descriptive fea- 
tures abounding in “ Don Quixote ” are life- 
like as life was then and in that place. Ina 
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LUIS CAMOENS. 


way diametrically different to Camoens, Cer- 
vantes was the verbal painter of his day. 


The fires of Iberian genius burst forth from 
all points. “The sixteenth century was Iberia’s 
age of gold, and it was also her age of clay.” 
(Emile Chasles). Never did Spain carry her 
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audacity and her proud triumphs higher. Never 
was Spanish literature richer or more prolific. 
Never did art deploy its wealth more freely, 
more spontaneously, or by more clearly evident 
inspiration. Gil Vincent gave the literary form 
to the three spontaneous manifestations of the 
national drama. The great dramatists of the 
peninsula,—Guilhem de Castro, Tirso de Molino, 
Alargon Lopez de Vega,—and the master au- 
thor Calderon de Barca gave their fire to the 
world, and from Spain lighted the skies of 
France. Corneille wrote “The Cid,” and Mo- 
liére, who owes so much to Cervantes, sprang 
to the heights of comedy. Portugal was the 
native land of pastoral poesy. According to 
Theophilo de Braga, the new class of literature 
as, well as its new form was born of the na- 
tional traditions. 

Portugal’s conception of civilization was 
not simply the extension of Christian faith; 
it was “a broadening of the world, the real- 
ization of a dream, or, to speak better, a 
dream in action.” 


The Portuguese are the heirs of the Knights 
of the Round Table, the men whose individual 
impulses fomented the spirit of the French 
Revolution after the great discoveries forced 
them to bend before scientific positivism and 
the consideration of nature. Iberia’s part in the 
work of universal civilization was so important 
that it merits the unqualified respect of France. 
The Iberian effort made it impossible for 
France to realize something very valuable from 
her effort. France found the active principle 
of her romanticism in the wellsprings of Iberia. 
Taken all in all, Victor Hugo’s “ Hernani” is 
Spanish, and so is Corneille’s “ Cid.” 





WHAT GENIUSES 


READ literally, the well-known line, 

“The world knows nothing of its 
greatest men,” scarcely holds good to-day. 
Indeed, there is very little concerning our 
celebrities that is not known. ‘Their recrea- 
tions, their hobbies, their eccentricities, their 
loves,—all are brought under the searchlight 
of the curious investigator. ‘The latest har- 
vestings in this field appear in La Revue, and 
in the current number of the London Review 
of Reviews. In the former journal Dr. 
Regnault and M. Fernand Mazade present 
answers to inquiries addressed by them to 
French painters, writers, musicians, and other 
men.of genius concerning the beverages used 
by them, and the effect of the same upon 
their work. - The replies, a selection of which 
we give below, are interesting in themselves, 
and especially so as frequently showing the 
differences of opinion and usage among mem- 
bers of the same profession. Of the painters, 
for instance, Jules Breton regards alcohol as 


EAT AND DRINK. 


the worst of. stimulants; Bouguereau holds 
that good wine, like all the other good things 
in this world, is excellent for those who will 
enjoy and not abuse it. Among composers, 
Massenet abstains from alcohol; Indy drinks 
brandy, benedictine, and chartreuse. ‘The 
veteran chemist Berthelot took neither tea 
nor coffee; the dramatist Sardou, at seventy- 
eight, cannot sleep well unless he has his 
demi-tasse of the latter after dinner. 

The inquiries of the Frenchmen have elici- 
ted the fact that the musicians, painters, 
poets, sculptors, and writers are all agreed 
upon one point,—viz., that, as a stimulus to 
work, alcohol is useless, if not absolutely 
dangerous. Though it may temporarily sus- 
tain genius, it cannot create it; and.it may 
seriously mar production that depends upon 
it. Here are some of the replies: 

M. BertHetor: My usual drink is red wine 


and water; three parts water and one wine. 
To this I add at dinner after the soup a small 
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glass of old claret. I drink neither tea 
nor coffee, nor do I take tobacco in appreciable 
quantities. Alcohol, it seems to me, is 
hurtful to everybody. It should never 
enter into a regular regimen. ; 

Pau Bourcet: For me, alcohol, in however 
small a quantity, and no matter in what form, 
is an absolute hindrance to work. 

Jutes Breton: I believe there is no worse 
stimulant than alcohol for work in literature 
and the arts. Its abuse leads to delirium tre- 
mens of the imagination as well as of the body, 
and its use, even in moderation, ends in the 
blunting of the sensibility of the nerves. 

Jutes Cxaretie: I drink but little alcohol,— 
at times some sweet liqueur. I do not believe 
that alcohol should be used as an intellectual 
stimulant; it elevates temporarily but ultimately 
depresses. . The green and yellow muses 
are deadly and tragic counsellors. 

CaroLus Duran: I drink little besides water. 
Alcoholic beverages may have temporarily sus- 
tained certain writers and artists, but genius 
needs no stimulant. A sunset, a forest; a hand- 
some child, a pretty woman, al! the spectacles of 
nature; also a symphony, a fine work of art, a 
grand and noble emotion, sufficiently excite the 
genius of the poet, the painter, and the musician, 
and stimulate it more healthily than would the 
smallest or the most copious dose of alcohol. 

CAMILLE FLAMMARION: I have never drunk 
water, and esteem it only for external use. I 
drink burgundy, claret, and champagne, when 
good, and on this point I am somewhat difficult 
to please. My grandfather was a vine-dresser, 
and died at the age of ninety. 

Vincent p’INpy: I drink indifferently brandy, 
chartreuse, and benedictine, but I regard them in 
no way as stimulants to work. . . . I find 
brandy the best preventative of sleep, when 
working at night. I have never considered al- 
cohol of any utility in producing musical ideas; 
I would even go further and say that creation, 
if due to artificial means like alcohol, has every 
chance to be vitiated. 

Jutes Lemaitre: I have ceased to take wine 
and alcoholic liquors, because they gave me a 
red face, which I found most objectionable. 
z I do not notice any difference between 
the things I wrote when I took alcohol and those 
I have written since I confined myself to water, 
—at least no difference as regards the facility 
and difficulty of work. 

Pierre Loti: I am three-fourths Mussulman. 
I never drink, and I have never drunk, alcohol 
in any form. 

F, MistraL: At my meals I drink wine of my 
own growth, mixed with two parts of water. 
. . . I consider the consumption of any alco- 
hol whatever detrimental to intellectual work. 
cage: My father, who died an octogenarian, 
drank with his meals only a little wine largely 
diluted with water, and my mother, who lived 
beyond eighty, drank only water all her life. 

Gaston Paris: I have always taken wine with 
my meals. . . . I am unable to say whether 
I work better when I drink water, never having 
placed myself under that regimen. After coffee 
I take*a small glass of brandy. All this is so 
regular with me that I am unable to note any 
influence on the cerebral activity. 

C. St. Sains: I drink when eating, I drink 
when thirsty, especially of mineral. water, of 


wine without excess. . . . Never do I use 
alcohol as a stimulus to work. . .. I 
could have real spring water absolutely pure 
and absolutely fresh I should prefer it to any 
other beverage, 

VicTorIEN SARDou: I regard alcohol as a poi- 
son. I cannot tolerate a half-glass of brandy. 
I can say that never in my work have I had 
recourse to this stimulant. But I am a drinker 
of coffee,—three times a day,—and I do not 
sleep well unless I have taken a demi-tasse 
(without sugar) after dinner. 

MEtcHior De Voctt: France has for a long 
time given to the world the most wine and the 
best; those who have used it have given to the 
same world the most powerful and the richest 
of modern literature. This seems to me to an- 
swer your question. 


Following the lead of La Revue, the Lon- 
don Review of Reviews instituted an inquiry 
on a wider scale,——namely “ What sugges- 
tions have the most eminent British men of 
letters, scientists, artists, etc., to offer their 
fellows as to the best way in which to pre- 
serve their health, insure their happiness, and 
generate the maximum amount of working 
power?” and the celebrities addressed were 
asked to state what life had taught them as 
to the best regimen as to food and drink and 
tobacco. Fourteen replies are printed, twelve 
of which are from: men whose ages range 
from eighty-five (Sir Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace) to seventy (Dr. A. M. Fairbairn). 
The remaining two are from comparative 
youngsters,—M.iss Ellen Terry, who, we are 
asked to believe, has arrived at sixty, and 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw, who can claim 
no more than fifty-one years. 

As regards food, perhaps the most remark- 
able fact is that, while many of those whose 
answers are given have reduced their con- 
sumption of meat with advancing years, 
there is only one professed’ vegetarian among 
them, Mr. Shaw, who says: “I have not 
eaten meat for twenty-seven years. The re- 
sults are before the public.” He finds “‘ mod- 
ern customs in eating among the unwhole- 
somely rich people horribly monotonous.” 
He considers “that at present dinner and 
lunch are really two dinners, and that break- 
fast is rapidly becoming a third. The ex- 
traordinary popularity of afternoon tea is 
really due to the craving for a meal that is 
not a dinner.” 

Sir Alfred Russel Wallace says that for 
seventy years he ate anything and everything 
he liked; and Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who is 
seventy-nine, still eats whatever he is in- 
clinéd to, being “ rather fond of cakes and 
sweets.” Mr. Frederic Harrison’s rule with 
regard to food is to “ rise from every meal 
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with some appetite unsatisfied.” Miss Terry 
has often tried to forego animal food, and 
with the result that her voice became very 
weak. 

In the matter of beverages, the proportion 
of total abstainers from alcohol to non-ab- 
stainers is five to nine. The former group 
includes Sir A. R. Wallace, who discon- 
tinued intoxicants twenty-five years ago; Sir 
William Huggins, the astronomer; Sir John 
Gorst, Dr. John Clifford, and Principal 
Fairbairn. Sir F. C. Burnand, late editor 
of Punch, advises one to drink what one 
finds the most suitable, “ varying the pro- 
ceedings with an occasional pint of the very 
best wine, the price of which must be no 
object.” Also he objects to “ fizzle-waters.” 

The smokers in this symposium number 
only five-—Mr. Rossetti, Sir William 
Crookes, Sir Henry E. Roscoe, Mr. Charles 
Santley, and Sir F. C. Burnand,—as against 
nine non-smokers. Mr. Rossetti, who, as 
has already been stated, is almost an octo- 
genarian, smokes the whole day, with casual 
intervals, ‘‘ beginning before breakfast and 
continuing until I am in bed.” Among the 
non-smokers Mr. Frederic Harrison is very 
emphatic in his denunciation of the use of 
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tobacco: he considers smoking “a_ beastly 
habit which the future will proscribe as a 
disgusting nuisance.” Mr. Barnard Shaw 
deems it insulting to be asked if he smokes. 
It will doubtless be interesting to our lady 
readers to learn that Miss Ellen Terry does 
not smoke, and equally so that she candidly 
admits having made the attempt. She says: 
“T tried,—but didn’t like it at all.” 

As a whole, the replies from the eminent 
Britons addressed can scarcely be said to 
have furnished a suggestion for any new rule 
of living. ‘They advocate that moderation in 
diet which common prudence would dictate, 
and record various adaptations of food and 
drink to those physiological changes in the 
human system inseparable from advancing 
years. Exceptions to living by rule are fur- 
nished in the case of Sir William Crookes 
and of Mr. Charles Santley. The former, 
at seventy-six, writes: “I have always eaten 
and enjoyed the good things of the table, and 
have taken wine and smoked as I liked, with- 
out noticing any ‘ dreadful’ consequences. I 
have had excellent health all my life.” The 
well-known: baritone, now seventy-five, ad- 
vises “ anything eatable anything 
drinkable anything smokable.” 


ARE GERMANY, CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES “ NAT- 
URAL ALLIES”? 


HE first ‘‘ Roosevelt Exchange Profes- 
sor,’ Dr. John W. Burgess, of Colum- 
bia University, in a recent address delivered 
before the Germanistic Society of New York, 
and afterward printed in full in the Ger- 
man-American monthly, the Deutsche Vor- 
kampfer, maintains that intimate relations 
between the United States and Germany are 
the “ key to the international serenity ‘of this 
country, the advancement of civilization and 
the peace of the world.” The speech has 
been commented upon widely both in Ger- 
man and in German-American newspapers. 
Professor Burgess claims that, in ethnical, 
moral, and intellectual qualities the Ger- 
mans stand nearer to the genuine American 
than do the people of any other European 
nation, even of the English nation. The 
Englishman, he says, is a German with a 
Norman-French veneering, and the condi- 
tions and experiences of American life tend 
to “remove this veneering and bring the 
German element in the German character 
again to the front.” 


Moreover, we are told, there are to-day as 
many citizens of the United States who are 
of German descent as of English descent, 
and the actually German-born citizens far 
outnumber the English-born. The political 
structure and relations of Germany with the 
United States are likewise ever converging 
and pointing to an even closer political har- 
mony. ‘The federal governments of both 
countries are, Professor Burgess insists, iden- 
tical in essential principle. The professor 
then proceeds to examine the present political 
condition of the world, and comes to the con- 
clusion that the welfare of the world re- 
quires that the three great Teutonic nations 
of the world, Germany, England, and the 
United States, shall move in perfect har- 
mony. Unfortunately, the interests of the 
English Empire are at variance with those of 
the other two. Thus, Professor Burgess as- 
serts, it would not be to the advantage of the 
United States, China, Germany, or the world 
in general if the awakening of Central Asia 
should come under the influence of Eng-- 
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land’s ally, Japan. Our possessions oversea, 
the Philippines, and, on this continent, Can- 
ada, may prove the apple of discord. Pro- 
fessor Burgess says on this point: 


We know that England is allied with Japan. 
Exactly how far England is bound to support 
the policies of Japan or would do so, is not, and 
can hardly be, at present, fully known. But in 
casting the horoscope of the future we must al- 
ways take into account such possibilities as are 
already in sight, and we know, well enough, that 
there are already above the horizon line points 
of possible dispute with Japan in which she may 
be sustained by her English ally. 

It is conceivable that England, from her great 
vantage ground in India, and to free herself 
from the encroachments of Russia, may agree 
to divide Asia with Japan. England. may, at 
almost any time, have a government which may 
entertain this gigantic plan, and that Japan 
would welcome it also, it seems to me, is some- 
thing more than possible, to say the least. Such 
a solution of the Asiatic question as this would, 
however, as it seems to me, be hostile to the 
interests of the United States, and to those of 
Asia herself, and to those of the world at large. 
Against the possibility of this, it is our duty to 
guard ourselves and to warn the world. 

Moreover, we must not. shut our eyes to the 
fact that another now rapidly developing nation 
divides with us the North American continent, 
and has already become so strong and solid and 
self-conscious that it can no longer be ignored. 
It is true that it is also substantially a Teutonic 
nation and that the ethnical harmonies exist be- 
tween us and it which should make for peace 
and friendship. 

It has now become practically a very re- 
spectable power with well-organized govern- 
ment and with, in many respects, most admi- 
rable institutions. In twenty-five years more 
it will have twenty-five millions of inhab- 
itants, and will, in many respects, be no mean 
competitor, in fact is not now, of the United 
States. And behind this power stands mighty 
England again with her great fleet on the 
Atlantic ready and able at any moment to 
sustain the interests of her offspring. In a 
word, we, the people of these United States, 
have got to come out of the old fancy that 
we are the whole North American conti- 
nent, except a few Mexicans, Indians, and 
half breeds in the southwest corner of it, and 
face the fact that we must come into some- 
thing more like the condition of Europe than 
we have before experienced. I trust that we 
shall always be able to live in peace and 
friendship with our growing northern com- 
petitor. 

The relation of the United States to the 
other great Teutonic powers, regarded from 
the point of view of the world situation, the 
professor claims, is quite different. ‘‘ There 
does not appear to be any likelihood or even 
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possibility anywhere of any conflict of inter- 
est arising between them in this great work 
of carrying modern civilization throughout 
the world.” ‘To quote further: 


_Germany’s greatest mission is in rejuvenating 
continental Europe and protecting Europe 
against the anarchic tendencies of the Romanic 
races. This has been the prime mission of the 
Teutons for the last 1500 years. Ethnically, 
Germany is not the whole Teutonic world in 
continental Europe, but it is the greatest polit- 
ical representative of the continental Teutons, 
and it is the great impelling force in the spread 
of Germanism into the south and southeast of 
Europe. Silently, but irresistibly, this great 
ethnic force penetrates in all directions and as 
silently and irresistibly transforms the lands and 
people which it touches into its own likeness. 
It is the great everflowing reservoir of ethnical 
power sending its fructifying streams in all di- 
rections, especially toward the east and south, 
and, as the old races decay and die out, substi- 
tuting for them populations of Teutonic blood 
and civilization. In the second place, Germany’s 
colonial interests lie in Africa, where she holds 
sway over a territory four times the size of 
her European empire, and which will absorb 
the attention and the colonial activity of the 
home government for a century to come. In 
this mission, again, no points -are possible, since 
the United States assumes to play no réle in 
Africa. And when, in the third place, we come 
to the Asiatic world, we find that the interests 
of Germany and the United States are in entire 
harmony,—viz.: to redeem China and Central 
Asia, neither through the sway of Japan nor 
England, nor Russia, over them, nor by division 
of them among the three, but by holding the 
doors of commerce and intercourse therewith 
wide open to all nations and giving the natives a 
fair chance to work out their own civilization 
under these great transforming influences. 


As Professor Burgess sees it, Germany is 
to-day as necessary to the United States as 
the United States is to Germany. The day 
when the American people could snap their 
fingers at “ abroad ” and live in proud and 
self-protected isolation, he points out, has 
passed away. 


We have entered upon the era of world poli- 
tics in our development, and we must adjust 
our policy to meet the new situation. To my 
mind, our course is as plain as a turnpike road, 
as Mr. Lincoln used to say, and it is made en- 
tirely easy for us by the very friendly, we might 
almost say affectionate, feeling of the Germans 
for us. The great warm right hand of 
a powerful and ever increasingly powerful peo- 
ple is extended to us in all sincerity, and, to my 
mind, we shall greatly mistake our own inter- 
ests and the interests of the worid if we do not 
grasp it in the same spirit of cordiality in which 
it is offered. It means no lack of friendship for 
any other power, great or small, that we do so. 
On the other hand, it will induce or compel the 
friendship of all other powers, and thereby main- 
tain the peace of the world, the progress of 
civilization, and the welfare of mankind. i 
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EDUCATING OUR BOYS: THE COST. 


A THOUSAND dollars a year is the 

average cost of educating and main- 
taining a boy at our leading private, non- 
military boarding-schools and academies. He 
devotes therein about 150 days a year to 
original study, and his vacations and holidays 
are entirely disproportionate to the time 
spent in actual study. This system of edu- 
cation,—-secondary education,—has _ been 
much neglected in this country, and this is 
owing to a misconception of what education 
is, and how it may be achieved. 

Schools are only means, not-ends, and edu- 
cation is simply character building. The 
young man just out of college is truly only 
beginning his real education unless his early 
mental attitude and environments have been 
fortunate. Results too often show that his 
training was defective, partly due to the sys- 
tem of education and partly to the student 
himself. Any school can be successful if the 
boy is willing, and the best equipped is use- 
less without the co-operation of the pupil and 
parent. 

Primary education includes all grades up 
to the close of the grammar grades, and is 
supposed to cover eight years. Secondary 
education,—high schools, academies, etc.,— 
covers four years, and embraces an element- 
ary study of the classics, modern languages, 
mathematics, history, literature, science, 
and philosophy. Higher, or superior, edu- 
cation includes the college or university 
academic courses, and, nowadays, profes- 
sional schools. 

In sixty years great strides have been made 
in primary and superior education, but sec- 
ondary education, the mean between these 
extremes, has not been given the popular at- 
tention it deserves. To get better results 
from our primary schools it will yet be neces- 
sary for the class register to be reduced to 
twenty or twenty-five children for each 
teacher, instead of forty, the present average. 
Individual instruction is impossible now. 

Secondary education comes at the crucial 
time in a boy’s life,—a time when pregnant 
idealism is his chief mental characteristic, 
and when he needs the most patient, tender, 
and intelligent care. From sixty selected 
schools, embracing every phase of private 
secondary schools for boys, Mr. Joseph M. 
Rogers, in Lippincott’s Magazine for March, 


furnishes valuable and interesting statistics 
on the cost of private education and main- 
tenance in secondary schools. 

He informs us that the average cost of 
tuition therein is $182 a year. The average 
charge for board, tuition, room rent and 
ordinary incidentals ‘at boarding-schools is 
$608 a year. Music, vocal instruction, 
dancing, and drawing are extras. Also, ath- 
letic fees and church sittings, which with one 
extra will amount to $80 a year, on a con- 
servative estimate. Books, stationery, spend- 
ing money, (50 cents or $1 a week), athletic 
uniforms, clothing, and traveling expenses 
will bring the aggregate cost of a boy’s edu- 
cation and maintenance at the average pri- 
vate secondary school to a round thousand 
dollars, as previously stated. 

This must not be taken to mean that the 
average boy pays this much. ‘The figures 
given represent the school average. As the 
cheaper schools are those most largely at- 
tended, the average individual cost would be 
less than’ $1000,—probably $750. Three 
generations ago it was $100. Sixty years ago 
boarding-schools were many where a_ boy 
was educated and kept for $75 a year. In- 
deed, it used to be said of Connecticut that its 
principal industries were making Yankee no- 
tions and conducting boarding-schools. 

The modern boarding-school boy lives in 
fine buildings and dormitories, equipped with 
all modern improvements. He has a library, 
reading-room, gymnasium, swimming tank, 
athletic field, and bowling alley. He has a 
large corps of instructors ever ready to in- 
struct him and develop in him character, 
to fit him for the battle of competitive mod- 
ern life. 

Student work and prizes help a few to 
lessen the cost. Schools like Phillips Exeter, 
Peddie, Berea, and Mercersburg, says this 
writer, are the cheapest, but in these the 
lowest average cost for those without schol- 
arships is $400, exclusive of clothes or trav- 
eling expenses. Only seventeen of the sixty 
schools investigated give the first cost with- 
out extras at $500, or less, a year. The cost 
of secondary education seems to be greater 
than that of superior education; because, at 
the university, the boy can earn money in 
leisure hours, and is also better fitted for 
roughing it. 
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BOND OR MORTGAGE? 


MAXY high-grade railroad bonds may be 

bought so low at present that their 
income compares favorably with that from 
most real-estate mortgages. Now the bond 
offers two great advantages over the mort- 
gage: the ease with which it may be con- 
verted into cash, and its prospect of increas- 
ing in value as well as decreasing. 

There is no “market” for real-estate 
mortgages in the sense in which there is a 
market for railroad -bonds in all the larger 
cities. And the owner of the mortgage has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
fluctuations in real-estate values. A mort- 
gage never brings more than its face value, 
no matter how high real estate may boom, 
whereas the holder of a railroad bond, ad- 
vised by a sensible banker, can often buy the 
bond when it is cheap and sell it at an ad- 
vance. On the other hand, a real-estate 
depression often obliges the mortgage-holder 
to take over the property himself; and if he 
wants his money quickly, and attempts a 
forced sale, the property may bring much 
less than the amount of his mortgage. “ In 
other words,” says George Garr Henry in 
System, “‘he receives no direct benefit from 
an increase in the value of the property, but 
has to stand the larger part of the risk of a 
decline in its value.” 

Owing to this characteristic, real-estate mort- 
gages should only be purchased when general 
conditions in the real-estate market are distinctly 
favorable. Not only should the purchaser of a 


mortgage have sufficient margin of security in 
the particular piece of property upon which he 


is loaning money, but he should also be satis- 
fied that general real-estate values are relatively 
low, that there has been no undue speculation, 
and that conditions favor an advance rather than 
a decline in real-estate prices. 

Certain classes of mortgages, such as those 
secured by unimproved real-estate or dwellings, 
afford no direct security of interest payment 
other than the threat of foreclosure. Other 
classes, such as mortgages upon stores, hotels, 
or office buildings, are often protected by a large 
income from the direct operation of the mort- 
gaged premises, thus furnishing a security for 
the annual interest payment. The margin of 
protection in these cases varies greatly. 


A thoroughly well secured mortgage, of 
course, offers a higher rate of interest than 
can be had from almost any other investment 
equally as safe, but the lack of convertibility 
into cash should make the prospective small 
investor think twice. If he does decide upon 
this form of investment, he might do well to 
sacrifice part of his income for the sake of 
receiving a mortgage that is guaranteed. 


Guaranteed mortgages are real-estate mort- 
gages guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
substantial companies having large capital and 
surplus. In addition to the guaranty the com- 
panies usually search and guarantee the title, 
see to it that the taxes, assessments, and insur- 
ance are paid, and perform the other services of 
a real-estate broker. Their compensation varies 
somewhat, but probably averages %4 per cent.,— 
that is, they loan at 5 per cent. and sell guaran- 
teed mortgages to the investor at 4% per cent. 

Allowing for some drawbacks, the private in- 
vestor, unless so situated as to give personal at- 
tention to the details of his investments, will 
probably do well to purchase his mortgages ‘in 
guaranteed form. 





CAUTIONS FOR 


OME bond advice worth having is con- 
tributed to the World To-Day by N. 
W. Harris out of his successful experience 
during more than a generation in the pur- 
chase and sale of high-grade bonds. For each 
of the different classes of bonds known as 
municipal, railroad and public service, an 
essential warning is given: 


Municipal bonds which are issued to aid rail- 
roads and manufacturers, etc., although they 


BOND BUYERS. 


may be legally issued, should be avoided, for 
the reason that public sentiment sometimes arises 
against railroads and other corporations to such 
a degree that attorneys and others who would 
benefit by litigation use their influence to bring 
about a default on the part of a municipality and 
force its bondholders either to accept a com- 
promise or go through a long period of litiga- 
tion. Municipal bonds purchased for invest- 
ment should be those issued for strictly munic- 
ipal purposes. 


Railroad bonds are classed by Mr. Harris 
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among the 1ost desirable forms of invest- 
ment. He enlarges upon the comprehensive 
annual reports of the railroads, which give 
the investor more chance of really under- 
standing what he is about than do the reports 
of most other companies. 


In general, bonds which are a legal invest- 
ment for the savings banks of Massachusetts, 
-Connecticut, and New York are among the safest 
investments, as the restrictions covering the in- 
vestments of such institutions in the States 
named are the result of many years of experi- 
ence and of careful legislation for the protec- 
tion of the large number of small depositors in 
the industrial centers. 

When it comes to public-service bonds, 
Mr. Harris’s point is well taken that they 
are worth the investor’s consideration, “‘ when 
the physical and financial condition, capital- 
ization, franchise rights, and all legal phases 
of the security have first passed the scrutiny 
of a conservative banking-house and its corps 
of experts.” 

The question of franchise is very important, 
and the purchaser should only purchase the 
bonds of those companies whose franchises ex- 
tend well beyond the maturity of the bonds. 

When the net earnings, after providing for 
taxes, operating expenses and proper main- 
tenance, are sufficient to equal at least double 
the interest upon the bonds outstanding upon the 
property, sucha security can generally be con- 
sidered as a choice and safe investment. 


IF DEPENDENT UPON INCOME. 


There are just two actions for the investor 
dependent upon income to take if he wants 
to start right and stay right: (1) realize 
that nothing can compensate for safety; (2) 
in the search for safety go to an established 
investment banker or other responsible au- 
thority. 

Charles Lee Scovil in Success says that 
“there are instances innumerable to demon- 
strate that this is the only wise policy for 
persons dependent upon income to pursue. 
The first principle of all sound investment 
must ever be the quality of the security af- 
forded the capital, the interest, or income 
yield, being of secondary consideration.” 
Mr. Scovil describes further just how the 
banking-house helps the investor: 

Practically all of the railroads and corpora- 
tions sell their bonds, short-term notes, or other 
fixed obligations direct to investment bankers, 
who, in turn, dispose of them to their clients. 
These firms usually have representation on the 
boards of directors, and are more or less respon- 
sible for the supervision and management of the 
particular companies whose securities they may 
handle. However, in the case of the very large 
corporations, which are known from one end of 


the land to the other, and whose securities are 
actively traded in upon the New York Stock 
Exchange, such a representation is not always 
enjoyed. Moreover, even in cases where mem- 
bers of these firms are directors in such cor- 
porations, the responsibilities are not usually so 
great. The reason for this is that the affairs of 
the big corporations are more or less public 
property,—or, at least, they most certainly should 
be,—and their general policies are freely dis- 
cussed by the various newspapers and other pub- 
lications throughout the country. 

The situation is again different as applied to 
many of the smaller public-utility and industrial 
corporations, whose securities are not always 
listed, or, if listed, are closely held by individual 
investors, and are rarely traded in upon the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is most essen- 
tial that investment bankers recommending such 
securities to their clients should have intimate 
knowledge of the affairs of the corporations. 
Otherwise, they would decline to risk their repu- 
tations and standing by recommending their pur- 
chase. They would not be in a position to pro- 
tect the interests of the buyers if the corpora- 
tions should experience any embarrassments. 
This is the stand always taken by reputable firms 
when offering for sale the securities of the spe- 
cial companies in which they may be directly 
interested. It is generally recognized as being a 
fact that such investments, when recommended 
by reputable firms, offer exceptional investment 
opportunities for persons who must receive the 
largest possible income compatible with the safety 
of the principal. 


DON’T INSURE SMALL INVESTMENTS. 


“Why should I buy bonds paying only 4 
or 5 per cent., when I can get stocks that 
pay 5 or 6 per cent?” ‘To the average in- 
vestor, the man with only a few thousand 
dollars, the answer is this: Because you 
cannot afford to go into the investment insur- 
ance bustness. 

A fair rate for money on good security is 
4 or 5 per cent. Anything that you accept 
above that is insurance for a certain risk. 
Now if you invested $1,000,000 and split it 
up among 50 or 100 different companies, 
averaging 6 or 7 per cent., you might win 
out over a period of years, because the 
amount of your investment would be so scat- 
tered that, as they say of a life-insurance 
company, “the risk would be distributed.” 

But the average investor, especially when 
all the money is put into one security, is fool- 
ish to accept an undistributed risk upon his 
little all. He is hunting trouble for the 
sake of only $10 or $20 a thousand annually. 

It is in a financial-panie year, of course, 
that small investment insurers get hit. The 
World’s Work prints an article entitled 
“Shall: One Buy Stocks Because They Are 
Low?” which comments upon the desira- 
bility of bonds over stocks in hard times. 
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“ Although last year saw disaster and panic, 
there was no default in the interest of bonds 
issued by important railroads or industrials 
and properly secured by mortgages.” 


The mere recital of this fact, emphasized as 
it has been by the many dividends omitted, by 
dividends on stocks paid in scrip, by default in 
many forms, should answer the oft-repeated 
question: Why should I buy bonds that give me 
only 5 per cent. when I can get good stocks to 
yield 7 per cent.? 

Yet, during the ten weeks ending December 
15, 1907, more than a dozen large mining com- 
panies either reduced or omitted dividends. The 
list. includes such companies as the Anaconda 


and the Amalgamated Copper. In the purely in- 
dustrial field five companies of importance either 
reduced or omitted dividends, or went into bank- 
ruptcy. Three large public-utility concerns 
stopped dividends. The Western Union and the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad declared dividends 
in scrip. The Chicago Great Western Railroad 
ceased paying interest on its debenture bonds. 


; The author admirably sums up this ques- 
tion of investment insurance in the form of 
high dividends on stocks when he says: “In 
selecting such investments any man may 
make a mistake. Danger is part of the price 
one must pay for larger revenue.” 


GOOD CHEER FOR 1908. 


FROM an important source comes a proph- 

ecy of good cheer to every holder, pres- 
ent or prospective, of American stocks and 
bonds. No less a financial authority than the 
London Statist predicts for the current year 
“probably the greatest superabundance of 
money that has ever been witnessed.” ‘The 
more money, of course, the lower the rates of 
interest will be, and the lower the rates of 
interest, the higher will be the price of bonds 
whose interest is secured, and of stocks 
whose dividends seem safe. 

Only after an elaborate calculation and 
survey of the entire world does the Statist 
reach this conclusion. It realizes the vast 
production of gold during the last few 
years, the unprecedented amount circulating 
throughout the world, now added to by the 
mines at the rate of $750,000,000 a week, 
and the lessened amount which will be ab- 
sorbed by the useful arts this year, as in 
other years of trade reaction. 

So far as the United States and Germany are 
concerned, the recent activity in building must 
be followed by a period of great slackness, and 
this slackness will tend greatly to reduce the de- 
mand for capital and for money. Therefore, 
we do not anticipate that the new issues of cap- 
ital which will be made in the current year will 
prevent a great accumulation of cash in the 
hands of bankers or will prevent probably the 
greatest superabundance of money that has ever 
been witnessed. 


WAITING FOR PROSPERITY. 


If history may be trusted to repeat itself, 
it is possible to outline how soon trade, 
money, and security prices will recover from 
our late panic. In Pearson’s Magazine some 
tables are drawn up by J. H. Gannon, Jr., 
which point to about two years as the dura- 
tion of the trade depression; to a period of 


low-interest rates for money (thus agreeing 
with the calculation of the London Econo- 
mist), and to not more than a year before 
the. permanent upturn of the price of stocks 
and bonds. 


First, the effects of financial troubles upon 
trade as represented by railroad earnings, steel, 
copper, and the statistics of commercial failures, 
are most acute in the year following the actual 
outbreak of the disturbances, while recoveries 
generally come at the end of the second year 
and are very rapid. 

Second, the banking world+js well over the 
troubles before they have had their full effects 
upon the commercial world, and the second year 
is marked among the banks by a piling up of 
cash, which leads to easy money rates. 

Third, the permanent recoveries in prices of 
securities usually begin about a year after the 
first indication of disturbance, although in the 
meantime there are usually more or less tempo- 
rary upturns in stocks and bonds. 


MR. MUNSEY’S OPTIMISM. 


One man who certainly believes in a 
bright future for American business, and for 
investment securities, is Mr. Frank Munsey. . 
The last talk in his magazine rings with a 
belief that “‘ the price of securities will show 
a marked advance with the easing off in the 
rate of interest on money, and with the gen- 
eral improvement in business which cannot 
be delayed very long.” 

I am advising investments,—stock or bonds 
taken out and paid for, not speculation. Avoid 
speculation as you would avoid death. Where 
one man wins at this game of chance, thou- 
sands lose. We hear of the winners,—their win- 
nings are published to the whole world with 
great reclame, while the myriad of losers fall 
unnoted by the wayside, some perishing, others 
impoverished and embittered for life. But in- 
vesting in good securities,—buying outright,—is 
as legitimate as any other form of employing 
your money. 
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Mr. Munsey names the railroad and in- 
dustrial stocks that seem attractive to him 
as investments, and follows with this list of 
bonds: 


BONDS. 

Rate of Yield to 
interest. purchaser. 
Atchison (convertible)............ 4 4.6 
Atlantic Const. Dine... 6266s <oss0s 4 4.7 
Brooklyn Rap. Transit (convertible) 4 5.8 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy (joint).... 4 4.3 
Delaware & Hudson (convertible).. 4 4.3 
Horie (CONVOTEDIC) ....0...6 0c sees 4 2 
MIB eos A cox Sos 4 4 6's sal Ss dolar 4 4.5 
Louisville & Nashville............. 4 4.2 
SURTEMIE Oe) WU OUND SS 6 65s 6:5 00 4055 Ne 4 4.3 

PRAPEAMUCEWR WUONIN 5 5 55 55 056). o 00 voneeece 4 4 
Pennsylvania (convertible)........ 4 4.4 
CEE.) a 4 4.2 
BOULREIN BEAU WAY oc. 5ccisa cicivc ese cce 5 5.3 
Union Pacific (convertible)........ 4.7 
5 5.9 


United States Steel (sinking fund). 5 
WW isconPIN: TERUTAL, 6.666565 65 0820 5's A 


a 


NO INTEREST IN STOCK PRICES. 


The different degrees of “ industrial 
stress’ are what the London Economist is 
watching in America just now. This maga- 
zine, as one of the first financial authorities of 
the world, should comfort security-holders 
by its disregard of the sadness on the New 
York stock market. The Economist declares 
that the fluctuations of stock-exchange prices 
just at present mean little or nothing to pro- 
ductive industry. Since current “ purchases ” 
and “sales” may be regarded as highly pro- 
fessional, caused largely by the swapping of 
stocks back and forth between the brokers 
themselves, therefore “ London still looks on 
disinterested.” 





FINANCIAL 
QUITE revolutionary is W. H. Allen’s 


idea of what caused the panic. After 
some careful international bookkeeping in the 
Sewanee Review, he reaches the conclusion 
that America is in debt. ‘This is surprising. 
Financial authorities have been declaring for 
years that our excess of exports over imports 
makes us a “creditor nation”; that Europe 
owes us money; that any little panics that 
may arise are purely the result of internal 
adjustments; that if international books 
were settled up America would be far ahead. 
Mr. Allen, however, supports with elab- 
orate figures his contradiction of such au- 
thorities as Frank A. Vanderlip, Alexander 
D. Noyes, the Wall Street Journal, the 
Bankers Magazine, the New York Times, 
Secretary Gage, George E. Roberts, and a 
host of financiers. The reason for this gi- 
gantic misconception, as Mr. Allen views it, 
is the failure of statisticians to emphasize 
several big debit items against the United 
States. Mr. Allen gives his estimate of 
these items for the year 1905: 
Interest, dividends, and profits on 


foreign Capital. i¢ ..6 6 ss600 sso $300,000,000.00 
Immigrants’ hoards.............. 200,000,000.00 
Expenses of Americans abroad... 125,000,000.00 
Cost of ocean freight, etc........ 125,000,000.00 
WGA, fs ois suikeed Rane Acne $750,000,000.00 


These figures granted, the United States 
not only had no surplus in 1905, but had 
run behind some $350,000,000. 

Concerning American securities, Mr. Al- 
len offers a great deal of history of the large 
blocks sent abroad to prevent Europeans 
from calling on America for gold. 


WARNINGS. 


Some idea of the extent of this burden may 
be gathered from the fact that in the five years 
prior to December, 1905, the two leading rep- 
resentatives of foreign capital, J. P. Morgan & 
Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., floated $2,700,000,- 
ooo worth of railroad securities, and the reports 
show that the bulk of them were taken for for- 
eign account. Other large amounts were floated 
abroad by Speyer & Co. and other foreign bank- 
ing-houses. 

The clearest proof that we have thus been 
piling up an enormous debt abroad is furnished 
by certain facts that came out in 1906, concern- 
ing which there is no dispute. According to an 
investigation made by the London Economist 
and the London Statist, our borrowings from 
London and Paris alone in the six months prior 
to June, 1906, reached the enotmous total of 
$450,000,000. We also borrowed large sums from 
Holland and Germany. During this period for- 
eign bankers took over $500,000,000 worth of 
securities, including two issues of Pennsylvania 
bonds, $100,000,000 (sold in Paris), $50,000,000 
telephone bonds, $35,000,000 Lake Shore bonds, 
and a big block of New York City bonds. How 
many of these issues went as collateral for the 
loans, I am unable to say. 


The assertion that we have bought back 
a great number of these securities is com- 
bated by Mr. Allen. He quotes a letter 
from Mr. Vanderlip, in which the writer 
confesses his inability to give definite au- 
thority to his statement that “the United 
States had bought back from Europe about 
$1,200,000,000 of our securities.” Mr. Al- 
len’s strongest argument, perhaps, is his 
quotation of a statement from the French 
Finance Minister, Caillaux: 


“At this writing violent recriminations are 
being indulged in against the Bank of France 
for what is called its ‘refusal to advance gold 
to a group of American financiers.” This has 
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led to a published statement by Minister Cail- 
laux through his chef de cabinet: “ First, the 
American Government cables the French Gov- 
ernment to'inquire if the loan can be obtained ; 
second, the French Government, after consult- 
ing with the bank governors, cables back: ‘ Yes, 
if the American Treasury guarantees repayment.’ 
President Roosevelt now replies that this is im- 
possible, that the bank must accept the bankers 
as sole guaranty,—which was impossible by the 
bank’s own charter.” 

This refusal of French bankers to lend money 
without a guaranty by our Government, along 
with the refusal of London bankers to help us 
out, not only precipitated the October panic, but 
it also disclosed, in a very striking manner, the 
main cause of that trouble. 

Here we have a flat contradiction, by the very 
highest authorities, of all this talk about foreign 
liquidation of American railroad securities. 

Investors will wait with interest for re- 
plies to these figures, which, if they are un- 
qualified, certainly “ should warn the Amer- 
ican people that their country is rapidly 
drifting toward financial slavery.” 


OBJECTIONS TO THE ALDRICH BILL. 


In the opinion of Prof. J. Laurence 
Laughlin the Aldrich bill to amend our cur- 
rency system is the latest example of the dead- 
ening effect of politics and the lack of ex- 
pert knowledge on banking by Congress. 

Its presentation shows on the part of its 
sponsors a failure to comprehend that the cen- 
tral difficulty in the recent crisis was the in- 
ability of the banks to lend money to needy 
borrowers, resulting in many failures and 
business cessations. The limitation on the 
banks in reference to loans was: Their lim- 
ited capital, and the ratio of lawful reserves 
to demand liabilities in the form of deposits. 
To loan, says he, in the Journal of Political 
Economy for February, is to increase the pro- 
portion of deposits to reserve. When a panic 
comes lawful reserves are drawn down and 
the banks cannot lend to borrowers in need. 
“ How, then, can it help the banks in such a 
crisis to be permitted to issue their own 
notes ? 

“The plan seems to be based on the stu- 
pidity of supposing that a borrower in need 
cannot pay his debts by a certified check, but 
only by bank-notes. If a bank never issued 
a note under the Aldrich bill, it could help 
business men to at least five times as much in 
loans by keeping its- reserves, lending, creating 
the usual deposit account, and giving the bor- 
rower the right to draw on demand on that 
account. To issue more bank-notes would 


not increase its reserves; and a bank’s ability 
to lend is in no way touched by the right to 
increase,—not its reserves,—but its liabilities. 
The Aldrich bill is another of the curiosities 
of our currency legislation.” 

By its own provisions the Aldrich bill is 
practically unavailable, and, in a crisis, would 
necessitate a resort to clearing-house cer- 
tificates. “To vest in three officials in Wash- 
ington discretionary power to permit a Chi- 
cago bank to make a loan and issue its own 
notes,—without knowledge of the collateral 
or the borrowers’ standing,—“ implies a qual- 
ity of naiveté in Congress which would grace 
a child of six, but disgrace a man of sixty.” 

In wiping out the restriction on the retire- 
ment of bank-notes ($9,00,000 per month) 
it is a step ahead, because it provides elasticity 
through contraction when notes are not longer 
needed; but that which comes through ex- 
pansion is wholly absent. In putting out 
bank-notes to meet a run for cash the bill is 
to be commended ; but basing such currency 
on securities removes this advantage, because 
the run would be over, and the bank closed, 
before these emergency notes could be ob- 
tained. 


WHAT THE RAILROAD STOCKHOLDER HAS 
BEEN GETTING. 


Some of those who believe that rail- 
road stockholders have grown rich through 
“charging all the traffic will bear” will be 
startled by the figures in the case. One part 
of the attack madé by State laws and poli- 
ticians on present railroad rates lies in the ° 
assertion that the stockholders have received 
unreasonable profits. The actual facts as 
quoted by Samuel O. Dunn in Moody’s 
Magazine show that the railroad stockholder 
has had a hard time of it. In 1895 the 
chances were two out of three that he would 
receive no dividend on his stock at all. This 
percentage became nearly reversed by 1906, 
but there was still 38 per cent. of railroad 
stock paying no dividends at all. When it 
comes to the rate of dividend received on the 
investment, the railroad stockholder is not at 
all to be envied. Even during the twelve 
thriving years, from 1895 to 1906, inclusive, 
the average per cent. of dividend on railroad 
stock capitalization, starting at the low figure 
of 1.58 per cent., rose only to 3.63 per cent. 
The true percentage, of course, is higher than 
this, because much of the stock was bought 
by present holders at less than its par value. 




















THE NEW BOOKS. 
NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


An extremely attractive biography of Thomas 
Alva Edison,—“ Sixty Years of an Inventor’s 
Life,’—has been written by Francis Arthur 
Jones (Crowell). With the exception of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, probably no living American is 
better known the world around than is our 
famous inventor. His life of threescore years 
has been made up of a series of romances, each 
vying with the others in popular interest. No 
American personality is more attractive to the 
mass of living Americans, east and west. Mr. 
Jones has made the most of his materials, and 
the result is a volume of captivating and unusual 
interest. Among the illustrations appears a 
photographic reproduction of the famous rail- 
way newspaper, the Grand Trunk Weekly Her- 
ald, printed and circulated by Mr. Edison on 
Grand Trunk trains when he was a fourteen- 
year-old newsboy. Of course the more impor- 
tant of the Edison inventions and applications, 
especially in the field of electricity, are fully de- 
scribed, though for the most part in non-tech- 
nical language. 

Since the publication of “ The Life and Let- 
ters of Phillips Brooks,” by Prof. A. V. G. Allen, 
in 1900, an abridgment of that three-volume 
work has. frequently been called for on the 
ground that many people who would like to 
know Phillips Brooks have not the time to read 
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so full a biography. To meet this demand Pro- 
fessor Allen has prepared a condensed one- 
volume sketch of “ Phillips Brooks, 1835-1893, 
Memories of His Life with Extracts from His 
Letters and Note-Books” (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co.). The process of condensation, it 
is only fair to say, has not in any way detracted 
from: the clearness of the picture which Pro- 
fessor Allen draws of the man and his ministry. 
This, like the. more elaborate biography pub- 
lished eight years ago, is an inspiring and com- 
pelling human portrait. 

The latest accession to the series of “ Ameri- 
can Crisis Biographies” (Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs & Co.) is a sketch of Jefferson Davis, 
by Dr, William E. Dodd, of Randolph Macon 
College, Virginia. The author declares that it 
is not the purpose of this short biography to jus- 
tify or even defend the course of the great Con- 
federate leader, but simply to relate the story of 
his remarkably tragic life and in so far as the 
limitations of time and space permit to correlate 
his career to the main current of American his- 
tory. He evidently anticipates criticism from 
both the ardent admirers of the Confederate 
President and from extreme advocates of na- 
tionalism in the North. To the former he pleads 
that he has kept as close to the “sources” as 
possible, while to the latter-he frankly expresses 
his doubt “whether there was a real and vital 
nation within the limits of our Republic before 
the issues for which Davis gave his life were 
settled.” There seems good reason to believe 
that the interest in the life of Davis is steadily 
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growing, both North and South. If this be 
true, it seems to us peculiarly fitting that so wise 
and sane a writer as Professor Dodd has been 
intrusted with the preparation of what is likely 
to become the most widely circulated and popu- 
lar of the “lives” of the Confederate hero. 

The address delivered by Judge Theodore S. 
Garnett at the unveiling of the equestrian 
statue of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart at Richmond on 
May 30, 1907, appears in book form (New York: 
The Neale Publishing Company). . Although 
the official records and reports of campaigns of 
the Army of Northern Virginia mention the 
name of -General Stuart as prominent in every 
great battle and in the numberless engagements 
between the opposing cavalry corps, no adequate 
life of General Stuart has yet been produced. 
The address by Judge Garnett furnishés a good 
outline of Stuart’s career and is at the same 
time a tribute to the great commander of Lee’s 
cavalry. It is hoped by the publishers that this 
address may form the basis and prove the in- 
spiration for a more elaborate work to be under- 
taken by the author. 

Although the Provengal poet Frédéric Mis- 
tral has been known to the world of literature 
for two decades, it was not until (in the sum- 
mer of 1907) the Nobel Prize for Literature 
was bestowed upon the French poet that the 
great reading public of the world gained any 
adequate knowledge of his contributions to the 
literature of his country and humanity in gen- 
eral. Mistral’s “ Memoirs,’ which were pub- 
lished last year in Paris, have been brought out 
in English translation by the Baker & Taylor 
Company. The volumes contain not only the 
memoirs but some Provengal lyrics, translated 
from the original by Alma Strettell. The ren- 
dering of the general text into English is by 
Constance Elisabeth Maud. It is interesting to 
note in passing that the proceeds from the Nobel 
Prize have been devoted by the poet to the pur- 
chase of an ancient palace in Arles to be de- 
voted to a museum for the literary, artistic, and 
social relics of Provence. 

In the form of a biographical study of “ Saint 
Catherine of Siena” (London, Dent; New 
York, Dutton), Mr. Edmund G. Gardner has 
given us a monograph on the religion, literature, 
and general history of the fourteenth century in 
Italy. The volume is illustrated. It is really a 
history of Italian life and thought grouped about 
the work and personality of one of the most 
wonderful women that ever lived—‘the suc- 
cessor of Dante in the literature and religious 
thought of Italy, and the connecting link between 
St. Francis of Assisi and Savonarola.” 

Miss Annie Russell Marble’s studies of pa- 
triot writers of the Revolutionary periods have 
been published in book form by the University 
of Chicago Press, under the title “Heralds of 
American Literature.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO HISTORY. 


Almost all the great mass of description and 
comment on Russian affairs during the crisis 
which has marked the past two years of Mus- 
covite history has been written by foreign ob- 
servers, who gave us with as much truth as they 
could the facts in the case. The real truth, how- 
ever, had never been told about the Czardom by 
one of the innermost circle until Prince Urussov 
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wrote his memoirs. These records and impres- 
sions, which are bound to take their place 
among the permanent documents of Russian 
history, have now been translated from the 
Russian and edited by Herman Rosenthal. They 
come from the press of Harpers, under the title 
“Memoirs of a Russian Governor.” Prince 
Serge Dmitriyevich Urussov, prince of an an- 
cient family, a member of the first Duma, and 
a patriot of such courage and ability that he is 
by many looked upon as the Moses to lead the 
Russian people out of their wilderness, was gov- 
ernor of the province of Bessarabia shortly after 
the terrible massacre of Kishinev (in 1903). In 
these memoirs, which have been carefully and 
helpfully edited by Mr. Rosenthal, the Aristo- 
crat, Liberal, and Constitutional Democrat lays 
bare the truth about the intricate machinery of 
the Russian autocracy, the schemes of the police 
department, and the intrigues and corruption 
that underlie the entire fabric of the Russian 
Government. Prince Urussov was a member of 
Count Witte’s cabinet formed after the issue 
of the manifesto of October, 1905, but withdrew 
because he could not work with the hated Dur- 
novo. He was elected to the first Duma, and his 
maiden speech before that body is regarded as 
one of the most notable in the history of the 
Russian fight for constitutionalism. A portrait 
of Prince Urussov is the frontispiece to this 
volume. 

Most of us have derived our idéas of the so- 
called “Border Ruffians” of Kansas “ squatter- 
sovereignty ” days from the narratives of anti- 
slavery leaders and participants in the struggles 
of those times. It is a novel experience, cer- 
tainly, to read the frank statements made by 
R. H. Williams, who was a lieutenant in the 
Kansas Rangers, in the volume entitled “ With 
the Border Ruffians: Memoirs of the Far 
West, 1852-1868” (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co.). Mr. Williams was a restless young Eng- 
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lishman who early journeyed to “the States” 
in quest of fortune or adventure of any sort. 
Within a comparatively few years he had joined 
in the westward migration of the ’5o0’s, identified 
himself with the pro-slavery cause in the famous 
Free-State struggle of Kansas, became a mem- 
ber of the Knights of the Golden Circle in 
Texas, joined the Texas Rangers, and taken 
part in the war of secession, He had also had 
his share of Indian fighting, and we can imagine 
that the story he had to tell on his return to the 
old home in England must have amazed and 
horrified the friends of his youth. As recorded 
in the present volume the story is well told and 
has its place as a contribution to the stirring 
history of that period. 

For most Americans the episode known in his- 
tory as Bacon’s Rebellion is little more than a 
name. Until very recent times little has been 
known of either the causes or the results of this 
uprising. Perhaps the first connected account 
that embodies the recently discovered facts of 
this picturesque chapter in Virginia history is 
contained in the little book entitled “The Story 
of Bacon’s Rebellion,’ by Mary Newton Stanard 
(New York: The Neale Publishing Company). 
The rebellion itself is represented by Mrs. Stan- 
ard as the most determined and long-lived strug- 
gle for popular rights in colonial America. The 
two leading characters in the drama were Sir 
William Berkeley, the Governor of Virginia, and 
Mr. Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., who, although the 
champion of popular rights, was himself a gen- 
tleman born and a university graduate. 

“Mattapoisett and Old Rochester, Massachu- 
setts” (New York: The Grafton Press) is an 
admirable example of local history intelligently 
compiled by the co-operative method and written 
with a view to a larger than purely local inter- 
est. A committee of five persons, representing 
the town of Mattapoisett, prepared this record, 
which is copiously illustrated with pertinent and 
interesting photographic views. 

“In Olde New York” (New York: The Graf- 
ton Press) is a volume made up of sketches of 
old times and places in both the State and city, 
by Charles Burr Todd. Many of these sketches 
were written twenty years or more ago and de- 
scribe types and conditions, especially 1 in the city 
itself, that no longer exist. It is well that this 
valuable and curious information, at first pre- 
pared for more ephemeral publication, has been 
preserved and collected in this tasteful volume. 

An essay on “The Political Opinions of 

_Thomas Jefferson,” by Dr. John Walter Way- 
land, of the University of Virginia, is published 
by the Neale Publishing Company, of New 
York and Washington. Prof. Richard H. Dabney, 
in an introduction to the’ book, commends it as 
giving the “quintessence of Jefferson’s political 
views, in clear and readable style, yet sufficiently 
brief to find readers among the busy, rushing 
people of to-day.” Dr. Wayland has certainly 
made an interesting and useful classification of 
Jefferson’s political doctrines, and while he does 
not regard him as infallible he reverences him for 
the ideals which he held before his generation, 
even though he did not at all times live up to 
those ideals. The discussion falls under five 
heads: (1) concerning government; (2) cton- 
cerning the American States; (3) concerning 
the United States Government; (4) concerning 


the United States in relation to foreign powers; 
and (5) concerning various questions of im- 
portance. Under this latter head the author 
takes up Jefferson’s position on African slavery, 
the American Indians, the liquor traffic, money 
and banks, and expansion of territory. 

A permanent record of what is already re- 
garded as an historic episode -in the West is 
contained in “The California Earthquake of 
1906,” a volume edited by Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan and published by A. M. Robertson at San 
Francisco. Besides President Jordan, the con- 
tributors to this work are: Prof. John C. Bran- 
ner, of Stanford University; Prof. Charles Der- 
leth, Jr., of the University of California; Mr. 
Grove Karl Gilbert, of the United States’ Geo- 
logical Survey; Mr. Stephen Taber, of Stan- 
ford; Dr. F. Omori, of the Japanese Imperial 
Earthquake Commission; Mr. Harold W. Fair- 
banks ; and Mary Austin, author of “The Land 
of Little Rain,” who gave a personal narrative 
of earthquake experiences in San _ Francisco. 
These essays and descriptive papers give perhaps 
as well as writings can give a clear, compre- 
hensive, and accurate view of the great earth- 
quake and its associated phenomena. Several 
of the writers are men of science who had a 
peculiar professional interest in the earthquake, 
while at the same time they were actual observ- 
ers of some of the most striking of its phe- 
nomena. The book as a mechanical product is a 
credit to its publisher, who has done much to 
encourage native Californian literature. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Dr. Elie Metchnikov, sub-director of the 
Pasteur Institute, Paris, is one of those rare 
scientists whose privilege it is to present to the 
world in attractive, untechnical langauge the re- 
sults of scientific research. His investigations in 
the field of biology have made him world fa- 
mous, and his work “The Nature of Man,” 
published several years ago, was one of the 
really remarkable books of the decade. He has 
devoted several years’ study to the subject of 
old age and its amelioration and prolongation. 
His latest work, “The Prolongation of Life,” 
which is sub-headed “ Optimistic Studies,” has 
just been brought’ out in English (translated 
and edited by Mr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, Ox- 
ford) by Putnams. His aim, he says, is to “ sug- 
gest means of prolonging life and health while 
contemplating natural death with serenity.’ 
Some of the essays in this volume concern them- 
selves also with psychological matters, with 
questions of science and morals, and with op- 
timism and pessimism. In general, he says, de- 
spite the pessimists, tt would be a useful thing 
to prolong human life. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, has made a new de- 
parture in his monumental book on “ Fishes” 
in the “ American Nature Series,” which is being 
issued in sumptuous mechanical form by Henry 
Holt & Co. Technical language is avoided, and 
the description begins naturally with a simple 
definition of a fish (“a backboned animal which 
lives in the water and cannot ever live very long 
anywhere else”), proceeding then to develop 
the entire vast subject by inviting the reader to 
go out to a small swimming-hole and catch a sun- 
fish. The volume is illustrated with eighteen 
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colored full-page plates and 673 other illustra- 
tions. Dr. Jordan has aimed to make this vol- 
ume interesting to nature-lovers and anglers, he 
says, and instructive to all. He has purposely 
omitted the technical material relating to the 
structure and classification of fishes. The fish 
as a food and as a subject of sport is treated, 
and proper attention is paid to all existing as 
well as all extinct families of fishes. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 


Prof. John B. Clark is our greatest and most 
brilliant economic scholar. His latest book, 
“Essentials of Economic Theory as Applied to 
Modern Problems of Industry and Public Poli- 
cy” (Macmillan), follows logically his previous 
works dealing with the distribution of wealth, 
and the phenomena of economic statics and the 
laws which govern them. He has from the very 
beginning noted the tendency toward the mass- 
ing of capital and its use in monopolistic direc- 
tions, and has been our keenest mind in the 
application of the principles of economic science 
to the profound changes occurring about us in the 
business world. The present work is an attempt 
to state a few of the laws of economic dynamics. 
Professor Clark groups the more general eco- 
nomic changes which affect the social structure 
in the following order: (1) increase of popula- 
tion, involving increase in the supply of labor; 
(2) increase in the stock of productive wealth; 
(3) improvements in method; (4) improve- 
ments in organization; (5) changes in consum- 
ers’ wants. Professor Clark has omitted a large 
part of what elementary text-books in economics 
usually contain, presenting much that they do 
not contain and which may properly be used to 
supplement them. 

‘ Among recently published economic treatises 
two may be said to have especial timeliness,— 
“The Growth of Large Fortunes,” by G. P. 
Watkins, published for the American Economic 
Association by the Macmillan Company, and 
“The Distribution of Ownership,” by Joseph 
Harding Underwood, one of the Columbia Uni- 
versity series of studies in history, economics, 
and public law, also published by the Macmil- 
lans. Both of these studies involve, of course, 
a somewhat full discussion of various phases of 
corporate ownership. Dr. Underwood in his 
monograph reviews not only the liberty of cor- 
porate ownership but the abuse of the power in 
the various forms of regulation, together with 
the various ameliorations of inequitable distri- 
bution. 

_ A compilation has been made of the records 
in the recent Colorado Springs lighting contro- 
versy by Henry Floyd, consulting engineer 
(New York: Illuminating Engineering Publish- 
ing Company). In this controversy the two 
parties were the city of Colorado Springs and 
the Pike’s Peak Hydro-Electric Company, of 
the same city. It decided for the first time in 
a judicial way three questions of importance to 
those engaged in the business of electric light- 
ing: (1) the meaning of the phrase “an arc 
light of standard 2000 candle-power; (2) the 
monetary damage accruing by the substitution 
of a 6.6 ampere series alternating-current arc 
lamp for “an arc light of standard 2000 candle- 
power,” and (3) the financial damage resulting 
from the failure to maintain the substituted 
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lamps at their normal operating conditions. The 
opinions of many of the leading experts of the 
country on questions of lighting, arc lamps, and 
illumination were put on record under oath. 
This fact, taken together with the importance: of 
the questions settled, has led to the publication 
of the full history of the case in book form. 

Prof. John A. Fairlie’s “ Essays on Municipal 
Administration” (Macmillan) is a series of 
papers and articles dealing ¢1) with problems 
of organization and the legal relation of cities to 
the State; (2) with municipal functions and 
activities, and (3) with municipal government 
in Europe as observed by the author during a 
visit in the year 1906. The final essay treats of 
instruction in municipal government. 

A series of four lectures on municipal owner- 
ship delivered at Harvard University last year 
by Leonard Darwin is published in New York 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. These lectures afford 
the American reader an excellent opportunity to 
obtain the current views held in England on 
the relation of taxation, wages, direct employ- 
ment, and so forth, to the question of public 
ownership. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


“A Mind That Found Itself: An Auto- 
biography,” is the title of a work that imme- 
diately challenges the attention (Longmans, 
Green & Co.). The author, Mr. Clifford W. 
Beers, a graduate’ of Yale, had the misfortune 
to become insane a few years ago and to be 
committed, first to a private sanitarium, and 
later to a State hospital for the insane. This 
book is an account of his experiences, written 
several years after recovery, and as regards its 
credibility it is supported by no less an authori- 
ty than Prof. William James, the psychologist, 
who declares that as for contents it is fit to 
remain in literature as a classic account from 
within of an insane person’s psychology. In 
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presenting the book the author had in mind the 
advocacy of the method of non-restraint, so 
called, in dealing with the insane, the founding 
and endowment of a society for public educa- 
tion on the subject, and the inducement of the 
wealthy. to subscribe funds for the erection and 
endowment of model institutions wherein men- 
tal and nervous diseases in their incipient and 
curable stages may be treated. The author’s 
narrative in itself is unique in literature. In 
the words of Professor James, “in style, in 
temper, in good taste, it is irreproachable. Al- 
though it discloses abuses in the management 
of institutions for the insane, the remedies that 
it proposes are carefully conceived, and have 
met with the approbation of many intelligent 
experts.” 


SANITATION AND HEALTH. 


A much-needed work on “The Production 
and Handling of Clean Milk” comes from the 
press of the William R. Jenkins Company (New 
York). The author, Dr. Kenelm Winslow, is 
not only a practicing physician, a graduate of a 
medical, a veterinary, and an agricultural school, 
but has also had practical experience with ani- 
mals and with the production and distribution 
of certified milk, and his service as an official 
in charge of a laboratory having the supervision 
of the milk supply of a large city has given him 
unusual facilities for studying all sides of his 
subject. Just at this time, while health authori- 
ties the world over are making and enforcing 
more rigid requirements for market milk, it is 
important that all should keep in touch with the 
progress of these new scientific methods. With 
this in view Dr. Winslow has written an emi- 
nently practical treatise which may well serve 
as a guide to the production and distribution of 
clean milk for farmers, health officers, milk in- 
spectors, and all others interested in matters 
pertaining to dairying and hygiene. Many of 
our readers are already familiar with Dr. Wins- 
low’s method of dealing with hygienic topics 
through the numerous chapters which he con- 
tributed to “ The Home Medical Library” pub- 
lished by the Review or Reviews Company. 

Five recently issued works on health in its 
more general and higher aspects are: the two- 
volume ‘“ History of Nursing” (Putnams), by 
M. Adelaide Nutting and Lavinia L. Dock, illus- 
trated; “ Maternity” (Neale Publishing Com- 
pany), by Dr. Henry D. Fry; “ House Health” 
(Duffield), by Dr. Norman Bridge; “ Woman 
and the Race” (The Ariel Press, Westwood, 
Mass.), by Gordon Hart; and “ Hospital Train- 
ing School MV thods and the Head Nurse” (W. 
B. Saunders Company), by Charlotte A. Aikens. 

Mr. William Paul Gerhard, C.E., has written 
a useful little work on “ The Sanitation of Pub- 
lic Buildings” (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons). In this work especiaf attention is given 
to the sanitary construction and arrangement of 
hospitals, churches and theaters, school build- 
ings, and, finally, markets and abattoirs. It is 
believed that this is the first American book to 
treat these subjects in a practical way. The 
author promises a separate discussion of public 
bathhouses in a later volume. The sanitation 
of dwelling-houses, apartments, and tenement- 
houses has already been treated by him in a 
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work entitled “Sanitary Engineering of Build- 
ings.” 
OTHER BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Among notable new editions, collections, or 
translations of classics we have received Ed- 
mond Gosse’s study of Ibsen (“ Henrik Ibsen ”— 
Scribners) in the series of literary lives edited 

y Dr. W..Robertson Nicoll; the first two vol- 
umes of the complete works of Ibsen which are 
being edited in eleven volumes for the Scrib- 
ners by William Archer; the two volumes of 
BjOrnstjerne Bjdrnson’s “In God’s Way” 
(Macmillan), translated- by Elizabeth Car- 
michael; several volumes of Scott and Dickens 
which are being brought out by McClurg & Co. 
in the Prairie Classics series; and Jane Austen’s 
“Northanger Abbey” (Dutton), illustrated in 
color by C. E. Brock. 

That the college curriculum in the United 
States is a growth and not an accident is the 
theme of a scholarly monograph . The College 
Curriculum in the United States”) by Dr. Louis 
Franklin Snow, formerly register of the Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. This his- 
torical study has been brought out by the 
Teachers’ College at Columbia. 

Among the great number of literary travel 
books of special interest issued during the past 
few weeks we note: Arthur Symons’ “ Cities 
of Italy” (imported by Dutton); “ Through 
Italy with Car and Camera” (Putnams), by 
Dan Fellows Platt, a finely printed volume, 
illustrated with reproductions of classic paint- 
ings and photographs by the author; “ Stained 
Glass Tours in France” (John Lane), by 
Charles Hitchcock Sherrill, illustrated; and 
Vernon Lee’s “Sentimental Traveler” (John 
Lane). 

Two new books worth while reading on 
Oriental topics,—dealing particularly with the 
near East,—are Gertrude Bell’s “Syria, the 
Desert and the Sown” (Dutton), and Dr. 
Samuel M. Zwemer’s “Islam, a Challenge to 
Faith.” Miss Bell’s work is not a book of 
travel, but an account of the people who live in 
the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, written 
from the standpoint, as far as possible, of the 
Syrians themselves. The volume is copiously 
illustrated. Dr. Zwemer’s work is an informing 
study of the Mohammedan religion and “the 
needs and opportunities of the Mohammedan 
world from the standpoint of Christian mis- 
sions.’ Dr. Zwemer is secretary of the Student 
sll movement and a missionary in 
Arabia. The Foreign Missionary Board pub- 
lishes the book, which is helpfully provided with 
diagrams, charts, and maps. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. have imported a vol- 
ume of English origin which will prove of con- 
siderable interest to readers who like social gos- 
sip about royalty and aristocracy. It is entitled 
“Society in the Country House,” and is by. T. 
HS: Escott, author of “ King Edward and itis 
Court.” 

The English “ Who’s Who” for 1908, revised 
and considerably enlarged, containing in all 
2040 pages of text, comes from the Macmillan 
Company. This is the sixtieth year of issue of 
this indispensable adjunct to every complete 
library and editorial office. 





